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SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF M. DE TALLEYRAND PERIGORD.*® 


No statesman has lived more in the eye of 
Europe, for the last fifty years, than M. de Tal- 
leyrand. The wicked, the witty, the thoroughly 
selfish and conscienceless minister, the renegade 
aristocrat, the apostate priest—in one word, the 
Mephistopheles of modern diplomatists—might 
be loathed, contemned, despised, or pitied ; 
but he could not be forgotten. Talleyrand, 
though accidentally projected upon the new era 
by the explosion of the Revolution, belonged 
essentially to the ancien régime; and in him 
were combined the qualities of the most cele- 
brated and of the worst statesmen of France for 
three centuries. To the duplicity of Richelieu, 
he united the cunning and rapacity of Mazarine; 
and the clear-headedness of Fleury, to the licen- 
tiousness of Dubois. His coolness and his pene- 
tration into the corrupt parts of human nature— 
his flexibility, pliancy, self-possession, and perfi- 
4iousness—whully belonged to himself. In perfidy 
he had no rival: but then his predecessors had not 
been so tempted. It has been remarked, that 
this political Proteus, who is, at the same time, a 
perfectly consistent character, was never constant 
save to one principle—the interests of M. de Tal- 
leyrand. He died in possession of all that he 
had ever valued—immense wealth, the reputa- 
tion of great talents, and the restorer of his 
family honours. He was certainly the most re- 
markable, as well as the most adroit waiter upon 
Providence that history records, though its 
pages blazon them of all shades and degrees of 
baseness, Yet even Talleyrand sometimes owed 
4s much to chance, or what is vulgarly termed 
good luck, as to his foresight and finesse. Asa 
lero uf the Revolution, he necessarily had his 
share of hair-breadth ‘scapes ; and it was not until 
he had identified his security with the interests of 
his successive masters, that he was altogether safe. 
Long after there was no doubt left of his want 
©! principle and perfidious character, he retained 
ascendency, because he had made himself neces- 
‘ary. Neither the Directory, the First Consul, 
the Emperor in the plenitude of his power, nor 
the restored Bourbons, against all of whom 
he intrigued as soon as the time came when it 


_rved himself, could afford to dispense with his 





* Life of Prince Talleyrand, from the French. 4 vols. 
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friendship. He had established a supremacy 
akin to witchcraft, and held more through the 
terrors than the hopes of those subjugated. How 
were the cabinets of Europe to be cajoled inde- 
pendently of him, who, singly, was more than 
a match for Pitt, Grenville, Castlereagh, Met- 
ternich, and Pozzo di Borgo? Metternich he 
pronounced the most promising of his pupils— 
the one who had done him most honour ; and we 
can believe him. While Napoleon remained 
master of the Continent, Talleyrand might rather 
be called the political arbiter of Europe than 
the French Foreign Minister. He was the genius 
of Negociation, as Bonaparte was the genius of 
War. It has been said that he followed Napoleon 
and the army as a surgeon goes to the field with 
duellists ; and it cannot be doubted that he often 
gave good counsel in the circumstances, Mode- 
ration after victory, was the uniform policy of 
France, or what was called moderation. Had 
his counsels been followed, Napoleon might 
have died sovereign of France, and Talley- 
rand been spared a wurld of trouble, and the 
disgrace of triple treacheries. Little he cared 
what dynasty reigned in France, so that it 
worked well for M. de Talleyrand. There was 
thus au admirable simplicity in his views, and 
no complication in his motives of action. But 
with all his admitted capacity, the aims of Talley- 
rand’s policy were as narrow as his path towards 
them was tortuous. He never seems to have 
looked beyond shifts for a few months or years, 
To consolidate the power of Napoleon, by 
a family alliance with Austria, to flatter the 
French People at all prices, and to preserve the 
balance of Europe according to his ideas of its 
proper adjustment, were the leading principles 
of his system—if a tissue of shifts deserve the 
name. The People, as a new, and by far the 
most important, element of suciety, never entered 
sufficiently into his calculations. He could deal 
with plenipotentiaries and outwit them, but he 
could not comprehend those new principles which 
move society initsdepths. He could understand 
something of the turbulent and revolutionary 
tendencies of the populace of Paris or Lyons ; 
but he never could comprehend, in its august 
grandeur and majestic bearings, that simple 


phrase— The schoolmaster is abroad.” The 
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most Conservative statesmen of England out- 
stripped him in the race, for they had started 
from loftier vantage ground. He forgot that to 
excite and to please an excitable people, and to 
govern them well, are very different things ; and 
that the latter system alone can ensufe permanent 
tranquillity, and place the social fabrie on a broad 
and sure basis. His policy never held large dis- 
course; nor is it improbable that the temper of 
his chief seldom allowed it to come fairly into 
play. Since the Revolution, the government of 
France has been chiefly guided, either by the 
Sovereign, as in the instanceof Napoleonand Louis 
Philippe, or by bigots and favourites, as during 
the reign of Charles X. But.a manso entirely de- 
voted to self, was not likely to hazard anything 
with an imperious master, for the advancement of 
a principle. If Napoleon remained as long master 
of France as suited the purposes of Talleyrand, 
that was sufficient. If the Emperor sank, he could 
swim withthe Bourbons. If they were swamped 
in turn, he could save himself in the Orleans 
life-boat. This admirable master of shifts, sub- 
terfuges, finesse, and diplomatic duplicity, be- 
sides the ordinary arts of flattery, exercised with 
no ordinary skill, could dexterously insinuate the 
advice which he perceived to be agreeable, and the 
political necessity of attaining an object from which 
conscience and feeling recoiled. He counselled 
the divorce with Josephine, as soon as he per. 
ceived it was desired by Bonaparte, as dexterously 
as he had done the assumption of the Consulate 
for life, and, finally, the imperial crown to which 
his master’s ambition pointed. Jt has been 
‘ustly said, that he never did anything without a 
motive of policy, and seldom committed a gra- 
tuitous crime, any more than a spontaneous act 
of benevolence. Hewas never agratuitoustraitor, 
and really displayed a magnanimous impartiality 
in adjusting the contending claims of the Napo- 
leon and Bourbon dynasties, the scales only turn- 
ing to the drachma’s weight, which might be 
thrown in, of the personal interests of Talley- 
rand. He would, doubtless, have remained a Re- 
publican to his dying day, had the Convention and 
the Directory been able to support themselves. 
Yet is this cold, passionless, and thoroughly self- 
ish man one more, and a very unnecessary proof, 
that an aristocrat by birth can never be ulti- 
mately depended upon as the friend of popular 
rights. This isa rule without a single excep- 
tion. The man of caste may, for a season, act, 
‘ike Egalité, the part of a ferocious Jacobin, or, 
iike Burdett, that of a vain, arrogant, swagger- 
ing demagogue; but a steady and enlightened 
friend of the masses of mankind he never can 
become. The more deficient he is in moral sensi- 
bility, he may, for a time, recede the farther from 
the Order, upon which he is sure, if life be spared, 
to fall back, with all the rancour and debasement 
of the conscious renegade. Talleyrand Perigord, 
sprung from one of the most ancient of the 
noble families of France, became a flaming Re- 
publican ; betrayed the Directory ; paved the way 
to the ambitious career of the First Consul, of the 
First Consal for Life, and, finally, the Emperor ; 





and; by his intrigues, almost effected the restora. 
tion of the Bourbons ; while the dregs of his diple. 
macy, the lees of his fraud and guile, were ey. 
pended in aiding the machinations of the younger 
branch of the house of Bourbon against the liberties 
of France. There ia no traitor to freedom to be 
compared with the renegade aristocrat who has at 
one time professed Republican or Radical sentj. 
ments. There was but one principle more power. 
ful in the mind of Talleyrand than the instinets 
of aristocracy: the intense love of self was, jn 


_his case, stronger than that feeling of caste. 


which is as powerful among the old nobility of 
Europe as among any of the superstitious tribes 
of India. This held him, in his peculiar cireum. 
stances, inthe juste milieu, trimming dexterously 
on all sides ; where a more generous knave would 
have marched back to his original banner, glory. 
ing in his desertion from the popular standard, 
Notwithstanding his constitutional philosophy, 
and his contempt of all the ordinary prejudices of 
religion and morality which influence men, the 
ex-bishop had his weak side. It was on the 
score of family ; and his only feeling, not un. 
mixedly selfish, was for the aggrandisement 
of his own branch of the illustrious house of 
Perigord. Cautious as he was, he could not 


always suppress a sneer at the mushroom no.. 


bility of the Empire, even when placed as Grand 
Chamberlain, on great occasions of State, behind 
the Emperor's chair. It was among his first re. 
quests, at the Restoration, to which he had con- 
tributed so effectually, that his nephew, Edmond 
Perigord, should be made first aid-de-camp to 
the King, and a duke as speedily as possible; 
while Madame Edmond was recommended, by 
her “ good conduct and piety,” to the place of 
Lady of the Palace. ‘The memorial which em- 
bodies these modest, self-denying requests, is 
highly characteristic. For himself, Talleyrand 
asked nothing. ‘ M. de Talleyrand considers it 
the highest honour to devote his whole life to the 
King’s service. He demands nothing for himeelf. 
He thinks that his assistance is necessary to con- 
duct the foreign affairs of the country, and re- 
quests that department.” 

Too cold for hatred, too passionless for re- 
venge, though he could be malicious, he left it 
to fools to return either evil for evil, or grati- 
tude for good, and saved himself a worid of trouble 
by looking with a steady eye solely to his own 
advantage. This one predominating object could 
not be at all times opposed to the welfare of 
his country; and when self was not compro- 
mised, Talleyrand was not the enemy of France— 
while his interests bound him to fidelity to her 
successive governments as long as they were 
likely to exist, and, consequently, made him 
faithful, whether to Napoleon or the Bourbons, 
until altered circumstances made treachery to 
them fidelity to himself. No man has been more 
the butt of the press and the tongue, than the 
ex-bishop; and no one ever regarded calumai- 
ous attacks, wheresoever originating, with more 
philosophic indifference. He was as imperttr- 


bable in temper as deficient in moral sensibility ; 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF M, 


gad contempt of mankind inspired him with 
supreme indifference to the opinions of those 
he despised. To be moved and angry when 
loaded with imputations of the foulest kind, 
gould have too much disturbed his epicurean 

, his love of ease and enjoyment ;—and 
ig his pleasures he was always a philosopher. 
4 more hideous and revolting personification of 
cold-blooded selfishness, duplicity, and perfidy, 
cannot well be conceived ; yet there were some 
redeeming traits in acharacter gracefully relieved 





by the charm of wit and subtilty of understand- | 
ing ; and, loathed as he is, pursued to the grave | 


with the hootings and imprecations of nearly a 


whole nation, there is danger of not morally dis- | 
approving hiunenough, “Tn God's name, madam,” | 
said M. de Mortrond, one day to a respectable | 


lady who reproached him with toostrong an attach- 


he isso vicious!” He was of kin to that de- 
scription of ladies of whom Pope says— 

“ And ne’er so sure our passion to create 

As when they touch the brink of all we hate.” 
If friendly admirers are to be gained by pre- 
eminence in vice, Talleyrand ought to have had 
troops of friends, 

No painter could ever seize the changeable, 

inexplicable features of Napoleon’s flexible Grand 
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in boyhood, as utterly depraved, and stained 
with the blackest vices. While he was pursu- 
ing his theological studies in the theatres, and in 
still worse baunts, his father died, leaving scarcely 
any provision for his younger children; and 
Talleyrand was received into the family of his 
uncle, Count Perigord, to be educated slong 
with his cousins, The future diplomatist began 
his career by mystifying his tutor and his cousins ; 
filching their money, it is said, to gratify his 


_ vicious appetites ; borrowing small sums from the 


servants; and even selling his tutor’s books, 
Before he was sixteen, it is related (in the scan- 
dalous chronicle) that he had seduced three 
young girls, sisters, One of the girls died; 
another became mad ; the third, whom the future 
bishop had secreted in an obscure lodging in the 


_ suburbs of Paris, was discovered with difficulty, 
ment to Talleyrand, ‘‘ who can help liking hin— | 





Chamberlain, in which no form of expression was | 


fixed or habitual, save the light sneer that con- 
stantly hovered on the lips; and it is quite as true 


that no writer has yet succeeded in portraying his | 


duplex character. 
quired in painting his vices of head, and heart, 


Exaggeration was not re- | 
ambition, was the boudvir of Madame Du Barry, 


and flesh ; and the egregivus misrepresentations | 


that have been sent abroad have actually 
lightened the obloquy which his memory de- 
serves. A man to whom every form of duplicity 
was native, might almost be suspected of in- 
venting some of the monstrous atrocities imputed 
to him, in order to divert attention from his 
real misdeeds, or to lessen them by comparison. 
It is of advantage to a man guilty of theft to 
he accused of a murder of which he is innocent. 

A very short space may suffice to say all of this 
remarkable person which is likely to be of interest 
to our readers. He was, at best, an emblem of 
the old fraudful diplomacy of Europe, which, we 


| is it?” 


trust, may not long outlive him, though we see | 


few symptoms of its decay. Talleyrand is dead— 
and his countrymen say that his last act was an 


attempt to cheat the Devil ; but bis genius is 


not extinct in France. He hes dropped his 
mantle where it will fit to a hair. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord was 
bora in Paris early in 1754. 
with deformed feet, and, in consequence, de- 
prived, by parental tyranny, of his rights of 


and sent to a convent. Fanciful persons see in 
these three unfortunate young creatures, emblems 
of the Republic, the Empire, and the Bourbons, 
which successively received the vows of the man 
who victimized the one after the other. A family 
council sat upon the conduct of the delinquent, 
and a lettre de cachet was procured, which, for 
one year, consigned him to solitude and reflection, 
He had the art to persuade the chaplain of 
Vincennes of his sincere repentance and com. 
plete conversion; and Charles Maurice, who 
went into the state prison an utter profligate, 
came forth, ina year, a flaming saint, and, in two 
more, was the smart, lively Abbe Perigord, 
The first step in the ladder of the young priest's 


the mistress of Louis XV. Through her favour, 
who dispensed alike law preferments, military 
rank, and church livings, the witty Able of 
nineteen obtained two rich benefices or abbayes. 
He owed his success to his wit. In the course 
of the ordinary licentious conversation of the fa- 
vourite’s retreat, the gallants present began to 
relate in turn their bonnes fortunes. The Abbé 
Boiteur alone remained silent, a smile of pecu- 
liar meaning mantling his visage, The Countess 
Du Barry pressed him to tell why he boasted of 
nothing. ‘** Alas, madam!” he said, gravely, ‘ I] 
was giving way to a very sad reflection,” ‘‘ What 
‘* Alas, Madam! Paris is a place where 
it is much easier to obtain ladies’ favours than 
church benefices.” The saying of the smart, 
well-born, little Abbé tickled Louis XV., and the 
revenue of two abbayes rewarded the future un- 
derminer of the church. Among his early in- 
trigues, we hear of a young lady, the wife of a 


judge, her step-daughter, and her sister-in-law, 


He was born — 


birth, and destined to the church. His charac- | 


ter unfolded very early. In boyhood, at a 


seminary called the College of Louis le Grand, | 


he is described as displaying great acuteness of 


perception, a lazy or inactive disposition, and 
entire indifference tu what was said or thought | 


of him, 


The scandalous chronicle to which he | 


tv whom he made love at the same time. His 
diplomacy failed here. The wife was separated 
from her husband, the sister-in-law was com- 
pelled to take the veil, and the daughter was 
married in haste to the father's secretary, while 
the young ecclesiastic retired for a few months 
to Autun. He was followed by the discarded 
wife, who found her place already occupied by 
a pretty Marquise. Mie innate talent for nego- 
ciation was firet exercised in reconciling these 


furnished so many pages, represents him, even | rivals for his aGections, They finally agreed so 
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well that, when the fickle Abbé engaged in a love 
intrigue with the pretty hostess of the village 
inn, neglecting their patrician charms, they con- 
spired against the new vulgar connexion, and 
ran off to Paris ; and, in all the salons, denounced 
the scandal and shame attending such lew in- 
trigaes. Other adventures with women, equally 
shameful and more malicious, led to his exile 
for two years to Autun ; while his valet, who had 
been the instrument of his revenge, was sent 
for life to the Bicetre, and only released by the 
Revolution. 
asecondtime. This, however, did not inthe least 
interfere, after his return to Paris, with those 
heartless and profligate connexions of gallantry, 
which characterised the French aristocracy be- 
fore the Kevolution, when depravity of morals 
in the higher circles had reached the last stage. 
Something resembling attachment marked his 
long connexion with a young lady of fifteen, 
married upon the principle which, in France, 
regulated such alliances, to a husband above 
fifty, whom she had never seen till the day of 
her wedding. The Abbé Perigord performed 
the marriage ceremony, and seduced the bride ; 
and the husband, after some years of dissatisfac- 
tion, sagely reflecting that, if the Countess were 
deprived of her first lover, she must infallibly 
take a second, acquiesced like a well-bred, sen- 
sible French gentleman. Politics alternated 
with love in subsequent years ; and, at twenty- 
six, the able and clever Abbé was appointed 
agent for the clergy—a place of honour and great 
importance, and of considerable emolument. 
Among his associates were Mirabeau, who thus 
early saw through his hollow, ambitious, and 
intriguing character. The Revolution approach- 
ed; and, in the National Assembly, the Abbé 
Perigord adopted the popular side, joined the 
violent party led by the Duke of Orleans, and 
became an organizer and a member of the Revo- 
lutionary clubs. The little, flirting, rakish Abbé, 
buzzing about the drawing-rooms, had gradually 
grown into a man of thirty-four, as remarkable 
for sound judgment, acute perception, and self- 
possession, or sang frotd, as for fascinating man- 
ners, brilliant powers of conversation, and the 
most insinuating flattery. He became Bishop of 
Autun ; and, as ‘ spiritual persons” were eli- 
gible as members of the States-General, he was 
appointed the democratic deputy of his diocese 
to the Assembly. His influence was immediately 
felt in affairs. The church, with its power and 
property, was the first offering he was ready to 
lay upon the altar of the country. No one was 
better qualified to unfold its insatiable rapacity 
and manifold abuses. When the federal compact 
was to be solemnly ratified on the Champs de 
Mars, at that national féte where the king swore 
fidelity to the new constitution, the imposing 
farce was opened by the Bishop of Autun cele- 
brating high mass, and consecrating the tri- 
coloured national banner, now first assumed as 
the Oriflamme of France, and afterwards the 
tricoloured banners of all the departments. 
Already had he gulped several of that long cata- 





In exile, Talleyrand was converted | 





logue of oaths tu all manner of persons, laws, . 


and constitutions, which he at last swallowed as 
easily as his favourite beverage, Madeira, He 
was the only ecclesiastic of the rank of a bi 

who apostatized and took the oaths which over. 
turned the church with the monarchy. He way 
suspended from his functions by the Pope, and a 
threat of excommunication was held out. “ Yoy 
know the news,” he wrote to a friend. Come 
and console me, come and sup with me. Every. 
body is going to refuse me fire and water; we 
shall, therefore, have nothing this evening but 
iced meats, and drink nothing but wine.” Ag 
the Revolution proceeded, the part of Talley. 
rand became more difficult and delicate, Its 
progress had far outgone his ideas and his con. 
trol, The Republican party were in the ascend. 
ant; and Talleyrand, not feeling himself quite 
safe, came to London on a private mission, or 
rather as agent for the Duke of Orleans, and to 
reconnoitre. The recent death of Mirabeau had 
devolved new honours and responsibilities upon 
the other aristocratic democrat and the apostate 
priest. He was ill received at the court of 
St James, and strongly suspected by the Conven. 
tion, where he was at last impeached. Under 
the provisions of the alien act, he was compelled 
to quit his refuge in Great Britain ; and he went 
to the United States of America, where he re- 
mained until his friends in Paris, and especially 
the ladies, smoothed the way for his return, 
Madame de Stael was among the most active in 
these good offices. A formal decree of the Con- 
vention authorized his return. His arrival made 
a sensation, and he speedily insinuated himself 
into the good graces of all the Members of the 
Directory, save the stern, honest Republican, 
Carnot, who said of him—* That man brings all 
the vices of the old régime, without being able 
to acquire a single virtue of the new one, He 
possesses no fixed principles, but changes them 
as he does his linen—adopting them according te 
the fashion of the day. He was a philosopher 
when philosophy was in vogue ; a Republican, 
now, because it is necessary to be so in order to 
become anything ; to-morrow he would proclaim 
and uphold tyranny, if he could thereby serve 
his interest. J will not have him at any price; 
and, as long as I am at the helm of the State, he 
shall be nothing.” Carnot kept his word, so far 
as depended on himself. In the meanwhile, the 
ex-bishop was not idle; and, a vacancy in the 
government occurring, he was proposed as Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, and carried, in defiance 
of the opinion of the indignant Carnot. His 
official situation brought him into frequent con- 
tact with General Bonaparte. He read the 
man ; and the fall of the Directory paved the way 
for his farther elevation. He became the second 
man in France, with almost the power of saying 
who should be the first. When Louis XVIII at 
the Restoration, complimented him on his talents 
and influence, while modestly disclaiming the 
compliment, Talleyrand replied—“ Yes, there #* 
some inexplicable thing about me which preveats 
any government from prospering that attempts 
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todo without me.” This was at once a hint and 
athreat. It is suid that he never in his life 
committed any imprudence, save marrying Ma- 
dame Grandt ; but even that step was a part 
of his policy ; fer the First Consul having resolved 
that his court should be a model of propriety 
and decorum, left him no option. After all, 
Madame Talleyrand, with Madame Tallien and 
other ladies. was forbidden the Consular Court. 
The intimate friend of Madame Beauharnois was 
not worthy a reception from Madame Bonaparte. 
Herreputation was doubtful, and she hadalso taken 
bribes from some Genoese merchants, who hoped 
to obtain commercial advantages through her 
husband’s influence. ‘The pride of Talleyrand 
vas moved by this exclusion, though he took 
constant pleasure himself in ridieuling and quiz- 
zing his wife, a very beautiful, but a very silly 
woman. When once asked what attraction he 
found in the conversation of so silly a woman as 
Madame Grandt, he replied—‘* What would 
you have me say? It is a recreation for me.” 
It was a relief from the overpowering brilliance 
of De Stael, and the other superlatively clever 
ladies. One day, in sailing about on the Seine 
in a small boat with these ladies, Madame de 
Suiel asked him which of the two he would save, 
if she and Madame Grandt fell into the river. 
Sincere for once, and ever flattering, he replied 
—‘*Ah, Madame, you can swim.” Madame 
Grandt was one day to preside at a dinner which 
Talleyrand, whose luxurious table gained the 
approbation of Careme himself, was to give to 
Denon, after the return of that savan from Egypt. 
He previously told the lady that the expected 
guest was a very amiable man and an author, 
and that authors being fond of hearing their 
works quoted, he would send her the adventures 
of M. Denon. He sent her those of Robinson 
Crusoe. After the guests were seated at table, 
the lady began—** Ah, sir, 1 cannot express to 
you the pleasure I have had in reading your 
adventures,’—‘“* Madam, you are teo good.” 
“Not at all, I assure you. Dear me, how hor- 
ridly dull it must have been for you, all alone 
on adesert island! I was exceedingly interested 
init; but what a droll figure you must have cut 
in vour sugar-loaf cap“ —“ Really, madam, I do 
not understand.”—* Ah, yes; I felt for all your 
troubles after your shipwreck. How happy you 
must have been the day you found Friday !” 
These were the sort of mystifying monkey- 
tricks which formed the delight of the Grand 
Chamberlain, upon whose lips a gentle sneer sat 
habitually. Talleyrand was, through life, ad- 
dieted to gaming, and is thought to have spent 
more hours at whist than any man of his time. 
The stories of his gaming, as of his intrigues, 
are probably exaggerated ; but he certainly 
kambled largely in the funds, and in different 
countries, and incurred the displeasure of Napo- 
leon by the proceedings to which he owed a con- 
siderable part of his fortune. One day, a banker, 
‘ith whom he was well acquainted, waited upon 
to ascertain the truth of a rumour of the 
death of George III., which was expected to 





affect the funds, The banker, of cours¢, anxiously 
apologized to the minister for the intrusion, and for 
the extraordinary nature of his request. ‘* How ?” 
exclaimed Talleyrand, with the imperturbable 
gravity peculiar to him. “ There is no harm — 
no indiseretion whatever. 1 shall be delighted 
if the information I have te give is of any use 
to you.” The banker was profuse of acknowledg- 
ments. ** Well, now, I must tell yeu,” continued 
Talleyrand, with an air of mysterious confidence, 
‘* Some say the King of England is dead, others 
that he is not dead ; for my own part, I believe 
neither the one nor the other. I tell you this 
in confidence; but, for heaven's sake, do not 
commit me.” When the First Consul one day 
inquired how he was so rich, he replied, by a 


| dexterous compliment—* I bought stock the day 


before the 18th Brumaire, and sold it agwain next 
day.’ This was the date of Napoleon's first 
usurpation, Some of his compliments were still 
more delicately turned. Some one asked him 
the address of the Princess of Vaudemont. 
‘Rue St Lazare,” he replied. “ But I have 
really forgotten the number. You have only to 
ask the first poor person you meet; they all 
know her house.” //is house was as well known 
to all under the Consulate, who affected refined 
manners, and society more polished than that of 
the rude era of citizenship. It became the boast of 
the rising young men of Napoleon's armies to 
have been at the balls of Talleyrand Perigord. 
Duroc and Eugene Beauharnois were among his 
constant evening guests ; and he always seems 
to have enjoyed the society of intelligent young 
persons. In the return of the Court to the man- 
ners of the ancien regime, he led the way ; and 
of the men of talents whom the Revolution had 
brought into notice, but whe had net been able 
to cast off their early plebeian slough, his observ- 
ation was— It is easy to perceive that they 
have not long trod on carpets.” 

Talleyrand was often heard to say, ‘ that 
more game might be shot from bebiad a tree, 
than on the chance of a rapid chase across a 
field.” On this principle, he squared his con- 
duct. In writing to Madame de Genlis from 
America, he says—“ I bestow but little thought 
von my enemies. I occupy myself in re-establish- 
ing my fortune.” ‘This was the only duty from 
which he never swerved ; and he employed the 
aptest means. He never gave himself the trouble 
to cherish or express resentment. A cousin 
vf ‘Valleyrand’s—a Marquis of the old regime, 
and a genuine type of the royalist noble, who was 
quite own brother to the cavalier of Cromwell's 
time, or the Seotch Jacobite gentleman of the 
reigns of the first Georges—received a pension 
of a hundred louis a-year from his degenerate 
relative. The Marquis was a libertine, a game- 
ster, and a bon vivant; but he would mffer no- 
thing to be said in his presence against the king 
or the church. Every day, at his café, after the 
Restoration, he enlarged upon the course which 
the king ought to take in driving away ail 
scoundrels. But he was most admirable when 
speaking of his cousin and his pension. ‘“ Yes,” 
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he would say, “‘ I do receive it, and, in allowing 
it to me, Talleyrand does nothing but his duty ; 
but to go to see the scoundrel! . . . «. « By 
heavens! J will never go. . . . . Heisa 
Jacobin, and a married priest ; he has deserved 
to be hanged twenty times over.” Talleyrand 
could afford to laugh at this bluster ; and the 
pension was never the less punctually paid. 
His respectable mother had been deeply grieved 
by his apostasy ; but, after his marriage, she 
would never even see him, and refused the pen- 
sion he allowed her. That portion of society which 
assumed to be religious, could forgive his suc- 
cession of mistresses, whether married women or 
single; but a married priest was beyond the 
pale. He laughed at his mother az at his cousin ; 
but probably respected her scruples ; and her 
pension alsu was punctually but secretly con- 
veyed to her through the medium of a relative, 
His admirable good sense preserved him from 
the petty foibles of little minds. It was not 
worth his while to be angered with the pious old 
lady, or with the vapouring cousin, whose piety 
was on a par with that of Goldsmith's supporter 
of ‘our holy religion” against Papists and those 
who wore wooden shoes. 

After the 18th Brumaire, when Talleyrand had 
made his fortune by the sudden rise of the funds, 
he suited his mannersto the changeof times. Ie 
wore padded boots, to conceal his cloven hoofs ; 
took lessons in riding, and cut a good figure on 
horseback at the military spectacles. Another 
trait of his adroit flattery of Napoleon, is equal 
to the alleged cause of the rise of his fortune, 
The General returned one night from Eyypt, 
to a small house in some street, the name of 
which we forget, which his wife had purchased 
from Talma, and awoke next morning in the 
Rue de la Victoire; the street having been 
re-christened in the night, it is said, by the good 
offices of the ex-bishop, 
the thousand and one fictions with which John 
Bull was baited during the war, that Talleyrand 
had a private bureau, in which all the clerks 
were foundlings, having no worldly connexiuns, 
who lived together, were liberally paid, but 
strictly watched ; provided with mistresses, and 
everything judged necessary to their comfort ; 
but not allowed to marry without the consen| of 
their chief, who chose them wives among orphans 
and foundlings, It was among their principal 
duties to imitate the handwriting of sovereigns 
and ministers, for which purpose facsimiles 
were kept in the office, with a collection of the 
seals used at the different courts. 
manufactory in the Rue du Bac, expresses from 


It has been told, among | 





DE TALLEYRAND PERIGORD, 


been opened by some one who wished to | know 
about what was inside.” This was very gatic 
factory. M. Seguin, a very wealthy neighbour, 
near one of those country houses where the minis, 
ter went to live for the season, was ambitious of 
entertaining him at dinner, that he might exhibig 
his enchanting gardens and luxurious residence. 
An officious gossiping physician was employed 
in the negociation ; and, after many delays, the 
invitation was at last accepted, on condition that 
there were to be only twelve guests, whom Ta]. 
leyrand was to select. He gave his list to the 
doctor, who looked quite chopfallen. ‘ What 
is the matter, doctor ?—Oh, | see how it js— 
perhaps it is because 1 have not asked you to 
dinner at Seguin’s. No, I thought we saw each 
other often enough here ; and consequently”’—_ 
Upon another occasion, having gained a wager of 
a feed of oysters for twelve persons fromthe Duke 
de Laval, he caused careful inquiries to be made 
fortenof the greatest oyster-caters in Paris, where 
thisdaintyis veryhigh-priced. To his great satis. 
faction he found one who finished his fifty-fourth 
dezen, Such were the pastimes of the Minis. 
ter. 

Early in the Consulate, he obtained from the 
Pope a withdrawal of the excommunication under 
which he had lain for years, upon the easy penance 
of distributing alms for the relief of the poor of 
Autun, This was accompanied with liberty to 
assume the secular dress, and engage in secular 
affairs, It was then he married, as the decencies 
of the Consular Court required that he should 
either leave off publicly living with Madame 
Grandt, or marry her. Upon one occasion, Bona 
parte nominated a person whom Talleyrand con. 
sidered incompetent, on a mission to Berlin, and 
sent him to the Foreign Office for instructions. 
Talleyrand began one of his long mystifying 
speeches, signifying nothing. ‘“ You cannot set 
out too soon ; you are aware of the importance 
of your mission. The affair must be kept a pre- 
found secret. I am delighted that the First 
Consul has made choice of you. As soon as you 
arrive at Berlin you will communicate with me. 
Go up to M. Campy, who will give you a key w 
the ciphers—you must use these in your corre- 
spondence with me. I have nothing more ip 


| particular to say to you—you know your ground. 


From this | 


all parts of Europe were said to be issued, di- | 


rected to the Tuileries or St Cloud. 
this is no doubt absurd exaggeration ; but de- | 
spatches, if not framed, were sometimes opened ; 
and one day the Spanish ambassador complained 
to Talleyrand, that one of his had been un- 
sealed. “ Sir,” returned the minister, who had 
listened with an air of profound gravity, “ 
will wager 1 can guess bow the thing has a 
pened. 1am convinced that your despatch has 


Much of | 


| 
| 
| 
1 | 


I am certain you will perfectly fulfil the First 
Consul’s intentions.” —“ But what am I to say 
to Chancellor Hardenberg when I see him ?’— 
‘“What are you to say tohim? Well, but there is 
no diffic ulty in that—y ou will tell him have 
you a good memory ?”—* Yes, tolerably good.” 
—“ Oh, very well, that isenough. You will tell 
him. Do not then forget what I have told you. 
There is no reason why you should repeat it te 
him word for word.” As the envoy charged 
with these lucid instructions moved off, Talley- 
rand called him back. ‘“ At the court of Berl, 
do you see, you must keep up your dignity. 
Yes, yes, you understand me—you must hold up 
your head.” This was the man who said— 





speech had been given to men to enable them 4 
conceal their thoughts, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF M. 


fis hereditary vanity made him treat his new 
jignities, gained under the Empire, with affected, 
or probably real indifference. ‘‘Go to Madame 
je Talleyrand, and address your compliments to 
her. Women are always delighted at becoming 
Princesses.” He had just been created Prince, 
of, his Most Serene Highness, Prince of Bene- 
vento. He prized more the ancient titles of his 
birth-right than those he enjoyed in common 
with Napoleon’s Generals. He had a clever 
way of dealing with the numerous authors who 
sent him their works. They were thanked on 
the instant, the formula being, that M. de Tal- 
leyrand anticipated as much pleasure in the per- 
veal as he had done in receiving the book. 
Thus he escaped, he said, telling a lie of polite- 
ness, for he never meant to read the books, 

The part which Talleyrand really acted in 
several important affairs, still remains doubtful. 
He has been charged with advising the murder 
of the Duke D’Enghein, and the invasion of 
Spain; while, on the other hand, he is stated to 
have said to Napoleon, at a public council, ‘ that 
Spain was like a farm, which it was better to let 
out than cultivate it yourself.” A close alli- 
ance with England became his favourite policy ; 


which is enough to make the friends of liberty | 


in France and Great Britain look with suspicion 
upon what he lived to accomplish under Louis 
Philippe. He wished to re-establish the king- 
dom of Poland, and at one time under the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, His opposition to the 
war in Spain was a probable cause of his dis- 
grace ; but one more important was the jealousy 
of Napoleon, who could not endure that any one 
should share his glory, and found that the merit 
of his treaties was imputed by Europe to his 
subtle Foreign Minister. The disasters of the 


Spanish war reacted favourably on the prospects | 


ofits opposer. When his office of Grand Cham- 
berlain was taken from him, to be conferred upon 
another, he quietly observed—* What will be 
the consequence? Thatin future the coachmen 
will oftener take the way to the Faubourg St 
Germain than to the Faubourg St Honore.” 
When the fatal bulletin announcing the dreadful 
disasters of the Russian campaign was received 
inParis, all the dignitaries of the empire attended 
the Empress Maria Louisa at the Tuileries, 
where the consternation was extreme. ‘The 


horses, and baggage. The Duke of Bassano ar- 
rived during the conference, and was announced 
tothe Empress. ‘ Only see how they exagger- 
ate,” said Talleyrand. ‘“ Here is Maret returned, 
and they said all the baggage was lost.” Of the 
‘ame individual he said, one day, tothe Emperor— 
“I know of but one person in the world more 
‘tupid than M. Maret.”—“ Eh !—and who is 
that, my Lord ?”—*« It is the Duke of Bas- 
sano,” 

The hopes of the Bourbon faction were at once 
raised to a high pitch by this disastrous intelli- 
gence from Russia; and Talleyrand, it is said, 
‘immediately began to correspond with his uncle, 
the Archbishop of Rheims, who had always lived 
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with Louis XVIIf. in England. When Tal. 
leyrand’s letter—informing his ancle of his de- 
voted attachment, and cautiously insinuating 
that his services might be obtained on certain 
conditions—was read, the King exclaimed, ‘* God 
be praised !—Bonaparte must be near his fall; 
for | am convinced that, when the Direttory was 
near its dissolution, your nephew wrote to the 
conqueror of Italy in exactly the same terms, 
If you answer him, say that I accept as an omen 
his amicable intentions.” 

When Louis Philippe swindled himself into 
the throne of France, the Russian Emperor 
could not resolve how to receive the envoy of 
the new potentate, who waited in uncertainty 
until the English newspapers announced that 
Talleyrand had gone to London as the ambas- 
sador of France, ‘ Oh, then, there is good hope 
of the stability of the new government,” said 
the Emperor ; and Louis Philippe was recognised 
by Russia as King of France. 

Napoleon had begun to slight his counsels while 
his fidelity was unimpeached, and he afterwards 
suffered for it ; for Talleyrand knew the temper 
of France, and of the times, better than the falling 
Emperor. In St Helena, Bonaparte complained 
indeed, that Talleyrand was never either elo- 
quent or persuasive with him, but continually 
harped on the same string. Besides, he was so 
dexterously evasive and discursive, that, after 
conversations of hours, he would take leave with- 
out communicating the information required from 
him. This is not likely. Napoleon was not a 
man to be so fooled ; nor is it probable that Tal- 
leyrand would have deserted him had he listened 
to the only advice that would have saved him. 
The ex-bishop went over to the other side only 
when he saw no safety on that of the Emperor. 
He never committed a gratuitous treachery. 
When his perfidy became suspected, Napoleon 
loaded him with reproaches ; and his arrest was 
only prevented by the entreaties and good offices 
of the Duke of Rovigo and Cambacérés. He 
sustained the passionate attacks of his baited 
vld chief with wonderful fortitude. The defeat 
at Leipsie again encouraged the hopes of the 
Royalists. When his pale, ominovs visage ap- 
peared at the first levee after the return of the 
Emperor, the latter exclaimed—‘‘ What come ye 
here for?—to exhibit your ingratitude? I have 


whole army was said to be annihilated—men, | covered you with honours, that people might not 


see you were the most despicable wretch in my 
empire. You affect to be of the opposition, 
You think, if I fail, you will be at the head of 
the Regency! If I were dangerously ill, I so- 
lemnly declare to you that you should die before 
me.” With all the grace and gentleness of a 
courtier receiving new favours, the Prince of 
Benevento replied—“ Sir, I did not need this 
warning to address my most ardent prayers 
for the prolonging of your Majesty's days.” 
It was Talleyrand of whom Lannes, Duke of 
Montebello, said, that, if he received a kick 
behind, those who looked him in the face 
could not discover it from any movement of his 
countenance, Office was afterwards offered him, 
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but on conditions which he could not accept ; | ona 1 t, that « 
One ¥ happiness would be complete if/your Royal 


andihe usd probablyanether game in‘ view. | 

of the coolest thi he ever said was, when 
conducting the Da of. Montebello, ‘the ‘lady 
in waiting of the Empress, to her carriage, when 
she came to inquire if he, as a member of the 
Council of Regency, was not to accompany Maria 
Lotisa atid her son to Blois exactly as the Allies 
entered Paris. The retreat of the Empress to 
Blois had been planned by himself, aware that 
the presence of the Empress and the King of 
Rome in the capital would prove a strong ob- 
stacle to the return of the Bourbons; but in 
Paris he wished to be, as anxiously as to have the 
Empress off. When the Duchess went to find 
him, he cried “ Good heavens, I have settled 
nothing! Certainly it is my duty to join her 
Majesty. I will do so, But the roads are so 
much crowded to-day, and we shall be delayed 
for horses. Of one thing, my dear Duchess, you 
may be certain, the Emperor and Empress are 
the victims to the most odious machinations.” 
With this he placed the lady in her carriage, 
and returned to see that everything was ready 
in the apartment which he had ordered to be 
prepared, in his own residence, for the Emperor 
Alexander. When he afterwards made a feint 
of following the Empress, his passports were de- 
manded at a barrier of the now blockaded city. 
“It is the Prince Vice-Grand-Elector,’ cried 
his servants. ‘Oh, he may pass,’ said the 
officers on duty. ‘‘ No,” cried the intriguer, “I 
have no passport. The higher rank a man holds, 
the more respect ought he to shew to the law ;” 
and he turned his horses’ heads, and speedily 
rejoined the other traitors—Berthier, Bourienne, 
and the rest—assembled at his house, and became 
the principal person in the conferences imme- 
diately held with the chiefs and ministers of the 
Allies, What followed is well known. As Pre- 
sident of the Provisional Government, he became, 
for a time, the actual sovereign of France. ‘lhe 
Count d Artois arrived, and the ex-bishop, who had 
80 long before celebrated high mass at the grand 
national féte in the Champ de Mars, assured him, 


| 
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THE HOXEST HATER. 


in name of the provisional governmen 


ness would graciously receive, with the divine 
goodness which characterises your family, the 
homage of our religious affection.” He had his 
reward. The Bourbon princes could not give him 
their confidence, but they gave. pim an ample 
pension, which Louis Philippe continued... (tery 
Great Britain, after the Three Days, had. 
the honour of receiving him as amb 
from the new government of the Tuileries, Of 
her many millions, revolutionized France hed 
not one honest man to send to England. Hg 
continued to the last the confidential adviser, of 
Louis Philippe. The pupil is worthy of the 
master. The King visited him several times og 
his deathbed, and almost his last breath was 
expended in expressing gratitude for the honogy, 
it crowned the felicity of his life! To consum 


_mate his destiny, he died in the odour of hype. 


crisy, having gone through the farce of penitenee 
and reconciliation to the Catholic Church, with, 


_ what sincerity we leave the reader to judge,. He 


| thirty years. 


is said to have left voluminous memoirs of himself 
and his times, which are not to be published for 
If they exist at all, every ong is 


' aware how this prohibition is likely to be treated, 


Hollow in everything, it is believed that. his 


great wealth is deceptive, and the large estates 


he had purchased, deeply mortgaged ; for his 
luxury and profusion were equal to the rapacity 
which he was long, before his death. deprived 
of the means of gratifying. It must be allowed 
that he was, what Napoleon in anger called him, 
“the most despicable wretch in France;” bug 
doubted whether, after all, if playing his partes 
the same grand stage, his countryman Videeg 
might not have displayed greater talent and. 
accomplishment. 

To those who wish to know more of the bistery 
of this prince of intriguers, we would, in the 
meantime, recommend the translated memois 
published in London, They are written with 
good means of information, and in a calm and 
impartial spirit. 


THE HONEST HATER, 


A BERANGERISM. 


] LOVX an honest hater—he 

Has Lo cream-visage smooth and seeming ; 
He cannot curb his eye to glee, 

While there the light of wrath is gleaming ; 
No feigning smile or low salaam, 
He brooks te "bate his fervent ‘* damn.” 


All creaminess of soul and look, 
All envy's charitable sighs, 
The crouch in slander’s filthy nook, 
The worming hypoerite’s disguise — 
Will curl his lip with scorn and sneer, 
That smite a soulless thing with fear. 


He flings his gauntlet to the foe 
With bitier word and berning eye 
No bam—his heart is in the blow, 
And in his heart sincerity, 


But, for the foeman fallen in strife, 
He'd risk his honour and his life. 


Faith to the honest hater please 
To give, and he will treasure 't up, 
He'll greet you with a hearty squeeze, 7* 
And pledge you in a hearty cup; 19d 
In love and war, at word and blow, - 
Stanch to his faith, his friend, and foe. 


But shun Iscariot—all may know 
The fawning dastard’s stealthy pace, 
The Judas stamp is on bis brow, 19 
The lurking dagger in his face; sep 
Strange meanings in Iscariot's eye, * 
His fulsome flattering lip belie. 
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joer OHARA’S (OF THE O'HARA FAMILY) OWN TRIP TO DONNYBROOK,’ 


IN A LETTER TO MR BARNES O'HARA, GRAY’S INN, LONDON, 
Continued from our last Number, | | 


‘Bur, urging my way with the progressing throng, 
or rather orged on by it, I crossed what should 
pecalled the Fair Green, if all appearance of 
yerdure had not been trodden away from its sur- 
face, and, through a narrow passage, at the end 
of ft farthest from the village, gained difficult 

into the principal encampment of pleasure 
eoths ; for here was a lung street of them—per- 
haps two hundred, at either hand, headed at 
their extremity verging on the country, by two 
ef surpassing magnitude and display, draped 
vith scarlet, prodigal in flags, and unrivalled in 
sign-boards. To one side of the entrances to all 
vas, generally speaking, a kind of trellis-work, 
pointing out and wisely defining ‘the bar ;” 
and behind this stood or sat a landlord or a 
landlady, surrounded by drinking glasses and 
tumblers, porter pots and pints, bottles and de- 
canters, ranges of barrels, skewered fowls of all 
kinds, ready for broach or boiler, beef and mut- 
ton that might tempt Dr Kitchener, hams, sides 
of bacon, cheeses, and so forth; and before you, 
as you glanced down the booth, tables were laid 
out, always ready for customers, if not always 
occupied by them, And “ Walk in and rest 
yourselves, Jadies and gentlemen,” cried a land- 
lord to the passers by, drowning, in the loudness 
of his voice, the music at the remote end of his 
hotel, though it, too, was relied upon as an at- 
traction; or, “ Dhry or hungry, you needn't 
vant here,” said another ; or, “ The hot weather 
wants the dhrop,” syllogized a third ; or, “ Wash 
the dust o' Donnybrook out o' your throttles, 
genteels,” elegantly exhorted a fourth; while 


the perambulators were similarly played upon | round his head, and his assertion was—* I fight 


from the batteries of coaxing Bonifaces at the 
other side of the crowded street. And, the truth 
to say, scarce any person, man, woman, or child, 
passed by the ranges of these refectories without 
entering and consuming something, little or 
much, meat or drink, in one or other of them. 
Some seemed seduced by a showy establishment ; 
some espied a friend or two already seated within, 
and joined them, with a hearty recognition on 
both sides ; others chose the tent fullest of com- 
pany, Or most uproarious in fun and frolic; but 
the sound of the music and the echo of the 
dancing-board was quite sufficient for the greater 
humber ; and, as 1 before noted down among 
the galaxy of attractions, “ the signs’ at the 
other side of the Green, let me add a few here, 
which either pleased me or puzzled me, as I 
ttudiously observed them. A sailor was pointing, 
off one, to the booth beneath him, and asserting 
— Within the ark, safe for ever.” Upon 
‘nother was the very unwarrantable double en- 
ey of “ Let no man pay twice, at his peril.” 
‘ext appeared a board, with the simple inscrip- 
ton—< The Widow Byrne, from High Street ;” 
and, taking a glance at the widow, who was of 
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course busy within her bar, I was ‘astray to as- 
certain whether her recommendation of herself 
lay in her unprotected state, announced on the 
board, or, in our anticipations that those who 
had previously been in the habit of visiting her 
establishment in High Street, might follow up 
their practices at Donnybrook ; at all events, she 
was truly a winsome dame, with little of the 
sickly grief of widowhood in her black eye or 
plump and rosy cheek. ‘“ Observe!” mutely 
exclaimed a sign opposite to hers; and below 
this challenging word was announced— 

“ This is Pat Murphy's spa inn ; 

I am come here from Peter’s Hill— 

Gentle and simple, now walk in.’ 

Near at hand appeared a kind of joint-stock 
concern, not of the first class either—two very 
mediocre purses, I reckoned, shaken together ; 
and the hopes of the proprietors seemed to rest 
upon the patronage of such of the passers by as 
might have a veneration for old times and real 
Irish descent—for they made themselves known 
as “ Patt Higgins and Jerry Lynch, of the real 
old stock.” 

The next sign-board I shall notice, I could not 
directly understand, as regarded its present posi- 
tion, unless that its designer deemed it clever 
and recherché in its subject, and, on those grounds 
alone, attractive. It represented, first, a kind 
of stage, of five steps or gradations. On the 
upper step, was a crowned king, with out- 
stretched sceptre, and, above his head, the 
motto—* I rule all ;” and he oceupied the middle 
of the picture. A grade below him, and to his 
right, was a bold soldier, whirling his sword 


all.” Beneath him, again, in gown and lappets, 





appeared a parson, saying—* I pray for all.” 
On the step below his Majesty, along with the 


| soldier, but to the left, stood an honest-looking 


farmer, who averred—‘ I pay all ;” and under 
his feet, Death, in his full grisly terrors, grinning 
forth—“ I take all!” I stepped back from this 
| piece of art, to note its effects on the passing 
crowd, and became assured that its author had, 
in imagining it, studied human nature ; for many 
spectators agreed that so much intelligence and 
taste, on the outside of the establishment it 
adorned, must denote acorresponding superiority 
of some kind or other, within ; and, accordingly, 
the booth was full of company. 

But the poetical predominated at Donnybrook, 
| Among the rest— 
“ James Farall is supplied 
With good old spirita, Erin's pride ; 
| All so porter, ale, and beer, 
| With cordials swat, the ladies’ cheer. 
| If you should doubt, when Posing by, 


— — — 


You're welcome to step in * 
| May the thistle flourish, and be ever in cheer, 
, Bound the sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green,” 
20 
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The popular Lord Lieutenant exhibited as the 
guardian deity of more than one tent. In one 
instance, he was mounted on a curvetting steed, 
having said for him, or saying for himself —“ See 
the conquering hero comes!” In another, he 
stood in a dazzling uniform, with a drawn sword, 
the following distich eking out his appearance— 

“Arragh, Paddy! come 
Now, my sweet boy, 
And drink a bealth 

To our noble viceroy 
MuLLowry,” 


So that, but for the style of the figure above 
them, these musical lines might seem to refer to 
the bustling fellow inside the booth—Mr Mul- 
lowry. 

Next door to him, Daniel O’Connell nd (it 
was averred) Lord Stanley were shaking hands 
together—a benevolent, though somewhat Uto- 
pian anticipation of the artist, in his wishes for 
general unanimity, and good to Ireland. I can- 
not say how his Lordship generally dresses, hav- 
ing never yet had the honour of seeing him ; 
hut, with Dan's person I am pretty well ac- 
quainted ; and certainly nothing could be less in 
character than the presemt paraphrase of the 
style of his toilet. ‘To prevent jealousy on any 
account, however, both gentlemen were habited 
exactly alike—namely, in grass-green frock 
coats, which could never have fitted them so well 
without stays, and flowing white trousers ; and, 
on the heads of each, was a profusion of light- 
brown hair. Still, as I have said, they shook 
hands joyously together, and had printed beneath 
their feet—* O'Connell, Stanley, and Erin-go- 
bragh!” 1 must find room for one or two other 
illustrated sign-boards. Two rustics leaned on 
their spades, and each had “a speech” coming 
out of his mouth. “ Paddy,” questioned one, 
‘‘what is the meaning of M.P. ?” 





‘‘Don’t you | 


know, you fool,” answered the other, “ that it | 


manes* Man of the People?’ ” 
planation was supposed to be of virtue to sell 


But how this ex- | 


beer and spirits, I cannot venture to say. And | 
_ dying his joke as briskly and as unguardedly # 


some establishments were of but questionable 


character, if the bold assertions, or bold insinua- 
_ of good-will seemed to be awakened towards him, 


tions at least, over their entrances, might be 
credited. For instance,one dubbed itself the joint 
property of “ Bryan Murphy and Tom the Devil.” 
And, to enable readers in general duly to estimate 
Bryan's announcement of a partnership with, 
certainly, one of the imps of darkness, | will 
here give an idea of an Irish “‘ Tom the Devil.” 
I know, indeed, of no black deity of the heathen 
mythology exactly similar to him. Perhaps 
Bacchus most nearly resembled him. He is the 
instigator to all mad and untoward pranks ; the 
director of all Hibernian “ Tom-and-Jerry” ad- 
ventures ; endowing his votaries with a blind 
recklessness to consequences, no matter what 
wild vagary is to be gone through. His laugh is 
to be heard inthe midst of rows and scrimmages ; 
he glories in the crash of lamps, and in the 
pummelling of watchmen; in shert, he is the 
prince of all humoursome mischief, and is sup- 


Great numbers having accepted the invitation 
to “drink a health to our noble Viceroy,” | 
also stepped in to Mr Mullowry’s booth. 

Towards the entrance, I found all the cop. 
pany respectable ; and, though they quaffed , 
little, like everybody else, contributing bat 
scantily——except by their enjoyment of the 
scene—to the loud talking, loud laughing, loud 
singing, fiddling, and dancing going on at the 
other end of the tent. I advanced about mid. 
way down, and with some difficulty obtained , 
seat—the place was so crowded. 

Around me was a mixed throng of male and 
female, and of every age, from eighty years to 
two months, all seemingly of a decent class in 
life. Generally, they conversed in parties ; but 
now and then some piece of humour, a song, or 
an odd prank, incorporated them all in the com- 
mon communion of mirth. In one far corner, | 
discerned a more doubtful kind of persons ; deep 
topers they appeared to be, having their noisy 
enjoyments peculiar to themselves; and there 
was a party of tall mustached horse soldier, 
pledging the Lord Lieutenant's health, as | 
judged, pursuant to the request on the sign- 
board ; and among them, many Irish were to be 
discovered, by their accent, and by the exuber- 
ance of their glee ; though, indeed, their English 
companions seemed also inclined to get rid of 
their own national gravity. 

Immediately near to me, I glanced at a group 
of seemingly young mechanics, who appeared 
bent upon exploring the bottom of their purses, 
but of whom a detailed description would lead 
me too far; but still, another Englishman #- 
tached to them, agreeably challenged my c- 
riosity: a little thick-set fellow he was 
clothed with all the comfortable snugness which 
characterises a certain class of his countrymen= 
one portion of his attire being a waisteoat # 
scarlet cloth ; and this little Johnny's nationality 
had, indeed, completely flown ; his eye sparkled; 
he was saying and doing odd things, and bat 


ever a Paddy around him ; and a general feeling 


in gratitude, as it were, for his having learned # 
doff what his companions regarded as the surly 
gruffness of his climate. Almost at my elbe* 
wasthe fiddler, and opposite to me was the dancing 
board, and upon it, at this moment, two youl 
lads, and their partners, engaged in the reel of 
four, were displaying their very best steps for 
the approval of all lookers-on. Barnes, do 7# 
remember the day you took me to aa 
country fair, to solace me with the am : 
thereof ? Upon that occasion, 1 saw ten mea ? 
smock frocks, and great hob-nail buskins, 


only two of the fair sex amongst them, Jssily 


lifting up their limbs, as if employed in bresk- 


ing clods in a ploughed field, and geing 
the dul] routine of some prescribed figure, wit 


visages as sober and as solemn as if they 


been at task-work, rather than at 


posed never to be se busy as during the carnival | but here, Barnes, in Mr Mullowry’s test, 
Donnybrook, it was evident that the 


of Dennybrook. 
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agility of the dancers was only a mode of ex- 


the joyousness of their hearts. Shortly 


after taking my seat, l reeoynised, close in my 
aeighbourhood, my merry old companion on the 


seat from Stephen's Green. To his soul’s content 


was he enjoying himself. He had an arm round 
Margaret's burly waist ; a tumbler of punch was 
in his disengaged hand, one instant resting on 
his knee, and the next carried to his lips—( Mar- 
gatet, too, sipped from a smaller tumbler ;) one 
of hie little boys stood between hislegs, blowing a 
halfpenny trumpet ; another leaned on his mother’s 

, munching sugar-stick ; and the elder boy 
and his sister sat below the good dame, he also 
holding his tiny measure, and pressing his coy 
companion to partake of it. Baek and forward 
went the old fellow’s head, timing the music, and 
joud was his plaudit when any of the performers 
on the dancing-board cut a caper extraordinary. 
The set engaged in the pastime had been a long 
time at work before I came in ; with looks pray- 
ing for pity upon their fatigue, the girls now 
curteeyed to their partners ; their partners bowed 
to them, and the dance ceased for a moment. 

“Come, Margaret, you're in for id now, by 
my conscience !’’ eried my old friend. 

“ Ah, then, Luke, are you taking lave of your 
senses?’ demurred the modest matron, 

“Taking lave of my senses ?—nonsense, wo- 
man; don’t think to get off that way ; you know 
very well ‘twas your dancing that won me for 
you.’ And rather unceremoniously he clutched 
his wife by the shoulders ; the little fellow stopped 
blowing his trumpet, but, instead of it, squeaked 
out in terror. 

“Hould your tongue, you monkey !” cried his 
father, “and sit down there, and no noise wid 
you!” And, whisking off Margaret's shawl, that 
she might go lightly to work, he led her, with 
the cif and vigour of five-and-twenty, to the 
dancing board. Loud applauses rewarded his 
display of spirit, and he smiled in high excite- 
ment. At command, the fiddler supplied his 
merriest tune, and the old wondered at, and the 
young envied, the excellence of his performance. 
Nor did Margaret belie her husband's assertion, 
that it was by her dancing she had won him ; 
and they smiled and smirked to each other, as if 
the days of courtship were returned. But, at 
length, Margaret prayed a truce, and her old 
beau conducted her back to her seat in great 
triumph, 

“Take a dhrop afther that, my darlin,” he 
mid to her; “ and you'll be the better of id till 
the humours of Donnybrook comes round again. 
I'll take a dance wid you, Miss, if you plase” 
—he now addressed his daughter. 

“Ah, father!” gaped and drawled the girl. 

“ And, ah, daughter !” he replied.—“ Come on, 
=e me see that you're your father and 
mother’s child,” 

He led her forward, and the plaudits were 
redoubled as they advanced. 

“ Hould that, neighbour.” he continued, giving 
hat to 4 looker on; and, as he stood unco- 
rered, such, 1 thought, might have been the 





hoary head, and yet merry face, of the poet's 
friend, as he addressed him— 

** My blessings on your fresty pow, 

Joho Anderson my Jo.” 

Luke had now te ceatend with youth ; but he 
seemed to gain fresh vigour for the task ; aad it 
was a long contest ; but the daughter at length 
curtseyed for cessation ; and, as he gave his final 
caper, 

‘*- Every soul cried out, Well done ! 

As load as he could baw!" 


and there was a general rapping against the 
tables, to which the sympathising glasses also 
danced merrily ; and, with a crest of conscious 
merit, did my friend receive the honours paid to 
his masculine prowess. 

The sensation produced by this piece of mer- 
rimént had not subsided, when my attention was 
arrested by a new character. A young fellow, 
rather well dressed, entered the booth, singing 
out, with a compass of voice that drew all eyes 
towards him— 

* Ho, ho! Paudheen O'Raferty ! 
Ho, ho! Paudheen O'Raterty !” 
He stopped short at the entrance. 

“How goes all here?” he cried. “Ha! by 
the piper, tell me, aint I glad to sae you all at 
Donnybrook ?”” He was addressing those just 
at the opening. 

“Why, then,” answering his own question, 
“it's | that am; an’, do ye hear? make much 
o’ yourselves—and you have my lave and blessin, 
and that ‘Il do you no harm—nor much good 
either, I b’lieve ; but, no matther—such as it is, 
it’s at your sarvice. How are you, misthress?” 
—turning to the landlady, who was bustling 
at her bar —“ Misthress—what's your name, 
ma’am ?’’—and he popped out his head to look at 
the name on the sign-post—‘ oh, ay ; Misthress 
Mullowry, how are you, every inch of you, as 
you stand? Whisper, ma’am”—and he gave her 
a ringing Petruchio salute. She looked ruffled, 
yet took the matter in good part. Mr Mullowry 
stopped his hand, as he brewed some punch, 
pouring it from one jug into another, The inci- 
dent visibly touched him sorely, and he seemed 
doubtful whether he should resent such an intru- 
sion on his lawful privileges, 

“Is it a greedy-gut you are, man ?” questioned 
the other. ‘‘ What's the reason he went to get 
a handsome wife, Mrs Mullowry”—(she held 
down her head to smile at the flattery )—* if he 
wanted to have her cherry-red lips all to him- 
self ?—isn't that thrue, ma'am? Here, man alive 
—l'll give you lave to kiss her yourself, now, 
and so you'll have my kiss and hers together. 
Make much of yourselves, ladies and gentlemen” 
—he readdressed the company at large; “ make 
much of yourselves, as | tould you afore”—and, 
again singing vut 

“He! he t—Paudheen O’laferty, 

Ho! ho !—Paudheen O'Raferty !”’ 
he gave his hat a touch with the back of his 
hand, placing it rakishly to one side of his head, 
and then moved, in an affected amble, towards 
the bottem ef the booth; and — Hollo !"’—he 


now cried—‘‘ is there any spree down here ?— 
202 
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is it making a thryal at courting you are, Ned, 
my deary ?” 

He addressed a young man, about his own age 
and —65 who was employed whispering 
into the ear of a remarkably pretty girl; and 
she appéared to relish his confidence, for she 
smiled, sipped her cordial, and smiled again. 
The address to her admirer drew all eyes upon 
her, and she grew much confused. 

“ And a mighty bad hand at a courting-match 
you are, Ned Driscol—isn’t he, my darlin ? 
Wouldn't you rather have myself sitting beside 
you? Stand up, Ned, and let me spake to my 
sweetheart.” And he seized Ned by the arm, to 
force him from his place. 

In her flurry, half-ashamed and half-pleased 
as she was at the ardour of her new admirer, the 
little dress-maker unintentionally emptied nearly 
the whole contents of her glass upon her old 
one’s knees. 

“Go mind your own affairs,” said Ned Dris- 
col, sulkily, as he brushed the hot fluid from his 
white Russia-duck trowsers. 

“My own affairs !—Isn’t this my own affair ? 
Aint I in love with you, over the crown of my 
hat, my darlin?“ —turning again to the fair cause 
of contention. “Ay am I, this whole month 
back, and more than that, if I’d say it.” 

I could not hear the lady’s answer. 

‘Yes, indeed,” he continued ; “ by this lily- 
white hand—and whiter than the lily it is, sure 
enough—by this lily-white hand, you know well 
I am! Now, tell the thruth: didn’t you pro- 
mise, in the Park, last Sunday, that you’d meet 
me here, in Donnybrook, to-day, in Mullowry’s 
tent ?—and that you'd be down near the end of it, 
sitting on a furm, at the right-hand side of the 
fiddler, just as you are this blessed moment ?” 

“I never saw you before in my life,” truly 
asserted the girl. 

“Oh, murder! D’ye hear that, neighbours ? 
Well, ye girls has the most treacherous me- 
mories !—and the handsomer ye are the worse 
ye are for calling things to mind, as I find to be 
your case, my duck. But come out of that, Ned 
Driscol, I tell you, and I'll engage I'll make her 
remember the whole of it, in one moment of 
time.” 

“Go off, and play your thricks somewhere 
else, Tom Hannagan ; or, if you won't, I’m the 
fellow that will make you,” replied Ned Driscol, 
giving the interloper a push backward. 

“ Ha!—is that what you're for, my Donny- 
brook lad? Make me! Up here with you, and 
you'll get your face as nicely curried with a 
bunch of knuckles, as if Dan Danally was doing 
it for you.” 

While delivering this threat, Tom Hannagan 
doffed coat, waistcoat, hat, and cravat, and stood 
as fine a young fellow as the pretty cause of 
quarrel need have wished to contemplate. Up 
bounced his antagonist, and he too was ready 
for action in a twinkling. A rush took place on 
all sides, and a tumult of loud voices rose around 
the rivals—some endeavouring to reconcile 
them ; others vociferating, with Sempronius, “ My 





voice is still for war;” others, still, offic; 
engaged themselves in forming @ ring. for. th. 
combat ; and great were the general. symptom, 
of commotion. Those who could not get near 
the centre of interest mounted on forms and 
tables ; many of the females present, alarmed 
the utmost, darted under the canvass partitigg, 
of their place of entertainment into neighboyr. 
ing booths ; while a number of persons, hitherto 
sitting quietly in those booths, but whe noy 
caught the sounds of the coming row, as vultures 
are said to scent an approaching battle, uncere. 
moniously invaded Mr Mullowry’s tent through 
the sally-ports by which the women had abag- 
doned it. Mr Mullowry himself, his wife, ead 
his waiters hastened down to the scene of alarm; 
she and her servitors snatching, in every dirge. 
tion, at the drinking vessels, to bear them eet 
of the reach of the threatened destruction—, 
tactique which caused loud demur among many 
guests, in the fear of losing their liquor. The 
musician, shuddering in consternation for the 
fate of his fiddle, hurriedly endeavoured to encase 
the precious inetrument ; while Mr Mullewry 
made way towards, and seized by the arms, the 
man who, a few moments previously, had kissed 
his wife before his face, and who now was cer. 
tainly the promoter of the confusion that invelved 
the best interests of his establishment. But Tom 
Hannagan quickly shook off his grasp, and took 
his ground, now faced by his opponent, on the 
desecrated dancing-board. Every eye fixed on 
the pair, and each had his adherents ; but bet- 
ting ran ten to one on Tom Hannagan, 

“‘ Come, by the Saint of Clindinning!”. he 
roared, squaring, and springing about, and 
smiting his thighs, and striking the palms of his 
hands together. ‘“ Here goes !—clear the way 
here! Are you ready, Ned Driscol ?” 

A quick, but, as it seemed, a cogent, though 
mysterious, whisper passed between them. 

“I am !—to be sure I am!” answered Ned. 
“‘ What are you waitin’ for?” 

‘“ Here’s your man, then! But stop a bit— 
Dick the fiddler! sthrike up the ‘ Humours 0 
Donnybrook,’ man !—Throw me your hand, bere, 
Ned. They thought we were goin te fight for 
their diversion, but we'll shew ‘em the differ! 
Come, Dick the fiddler, scrape away !” And, æ 
the Orpheus obeyed this command, the pitted 
rivals joined hands, and, with very absurd faces, 
began to prance and caper round each other. 

A general shout of laughter attested the hestt- 
felt satisfaction produced by this suceesslel 
« Donnybrook trick ;” and, as all hurried beck 
to their places, each wished and strove to be the 
first seated, in order to escape the im 
of having been made a fool of. Order was 200 
restored ; glasses, tumblers, jugs, pints, 4 
quarts, were brought back, and replenishe¢; 
and, while the two fellows. bareheaded, and 
stripped to their shirts, continued te ds 


away, roars of laughter still’ applauded thet 


waggery. 
At last—“Stop again, Ned!” said Tom Hans*- 


gan, himself suddenly standing still now thet 
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jahink of id,’t isn’t nathral ; men cratures were 
ever mowlded out for dancin together. I must 
have & dance in the coorse o’ nature.” 

-9@ Pall to; my boy, with a heart and a half,” 

) Ned ; and, as he took his seat beside 
his sweetheart, he remarked to those around 
nwim—* Never did I know Tom Hannagan bit 
out in a spree at Donnybrook or anywhere 

lee.” 

: Tom went peering round among the fair ones, 
and, as his merry eyes made their scrutiny, many 
a smiling invitation did they meet. “ Ha, 
Miss Biddy !” he cried, at length, “ I was look- 
in’ for you. Will you be plased to take a dance 
with me, Miss Biddy Murphy ?” 

Highly fiattered by his choice, Miss Biddy 
bounced up with as much blandness as nature 
had enabled her to display, and stood quite 

, smiling and curtseying. 

‘Mise Biddy Murphy was not a very girlish 
maiden. Her face, moreover, was pitted with 
the smallpox ; she had two great knitting brows, 
above whitish, jackdaw eyes; a large, lumpy nose; 
and a mouth which all her efforts could not 
assuage into a natural expression of good humour, 
though she now did her best in such a view for 
the sake of the gay and comely Tom Hannagan. 

For a moment, as Tom stood beside her on 
the dancing-board, she smoothed down the dra- 
pery round her stout, equally-shaped person ; 
during which ceremony, he would, unseen by 
her, though well observed by the rest of the 
company, glance at her over his shoulder, throw 
up his eyes, and curve his mouth, to express the 
enpleasant effect produced by his critical survey. 

“ Hide your punch from her, Ned,” he whis- 
pered to his comrade in the late ruse, “‘ or she'll 
make vinegar of it, with her grin;” then aloud 
to her —“ And what will you plase to dance, 
Miss Biddy ?”’ 

Her head went bashfully to one side, as she 
answered, in a hideous simper— 

“ Anything plasing to you, sir.” 

“Strike up the ‘ Ace of Hearts,’ my boy! 
Won't that do between us, Miss Biddy ?” 

T he performance commenced. Tom twisted 
his agile limbs into steps innumerable, and 
flourished through it, at a rate that drew admir- 
ation at every hand. He would sound a tan- 
tarara against the spring-board, in such perfect 
time to the rapid music that the most nimble- 
elbowed drummer could not have rolled it better— 
and this was the science of the thing; and he 
would then caper, and curvet, and swing his per- 
son, and smile graciously on his partner, till she 
hung her head for bashfulness—and this was 
the humour of his performance. Although Miss 
Biddy's knees were none of the most elastic, she 
made some efforts to follow the example given 
by her airy companion ; but, in truth, she had 
never been formed te exhibit as a danseuse ; for 
the’ stumped against the board out of all time ; 
and twice had she been down, but that Tom re- 
‘tored her to her balance ; and thrice did she ex- 
tend her fat hands, in token that she wished the 
*sereise at an end. Here, however, her cruel | 





mate would not understand her; round he 
whisked, to face her again, renewing his steps 
and capers with incredible vigour and velority. 
Again and again she held tyre her hands, but 
in vain ; Tom danced away like.a poss crea- 
ture ; and fora full half hour did this scene con- 
tinue, until Miss Biddy could scarcely raise her 
limbs, and perspiration streamed down her dis- 
torted visage: she was paying dearly for the 
enviable peference she had received and accepted. 
Finally, the fiddler came to the rescue. Adown 
his brow, also, the moisture poured in little tor- 
rents; he had been obliged long ago to give 
his shoulder to the bow, in order to assist his 
elbow ; his fiddle-strings began to scream most 
discordantly, as the drop, drop fell upon them ; 
and— 

“« Ah, fire and fury!” he now cried out—*“ fair 
play is bonny play, boys and girls—have ye a de- 
sign on my life? Hands round, hands round, I 
say!” ‘Hands round” meant the finale of the 
dance. ‘Anything that mortial fiddler can do, 
I'll do it for ye ; but there isn’t that man from 
this to Dingledycooch could hould out, this way. 
Oh ! hands round, hands round, and don’t mur- 
ther me !” 

He shook his head, as would a restive horse, 
and, having great heavy lips to a very wide 
mouth, they shook also with the motion ; and 
then again shook his pursy jaws ; and, as he con- 
tinued to exclaim against the labour he endured, 
a curious quavering sound, none of the most har- 
monious, sympathetically escaped his fiddle. Nor 
did Tom Hannagan prove inexorable to his touch- 
ing appeal. ‘‘ Hands round ” was gone through, 
and the Donnybrook wag led his half-slain Miss 
Biddy to a seat ; declaring himself not at all sa- 
tisfied with the fiddler for having parted them 
80 soon. 

“ Andsure you'll have a red dandy now, Miss 
Biddy ?” he asked; Miss Biddy consented, 
and he went, dancing and singing to the bar at 
the entrance of the tent, where I could see Mrs 
Mullowry smiling upon him, notwithstanding 
all the alarm he had caused her. 

« What does he call a red dandy ?” I inquired 
of a person at my side. 

« And you don't know yet what a red dandy is, 
sir?” And my neighbour eyed my person from 
top to toe, somewhat disparagingly. I persisted 
in my ignorance. 

“1'll tell you then. You know them dandies 
that goes along Dame Street?” I assented. 
‘“‘ Well, there isn’t more than half a man about 
e’era one of them; and so, them mimicking 
tumblers that houlds only the half a nathral 
tumbler, we call them dandies, too ; and the red 
dandy punch is made from raspberry whisky. 
And maybe you know what you wanted to know 
now, sir!” 

“ I do, thank you.” 

“ And I could tell you how the little tumblers 
is like dandies, over again.” 

«< Do so, then, if you please.” 

“See—if you look about you—the women 
purtends to like a dandy ; but that’s only before 
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people's faces, you know, because it don’t look to 
have much harm in it; but I tell you what it 
is: they take.a whole tumbler when nobody is 
looking, just as they'd rather have an honest fel- 
low that wouldn't bea dandy, after all—I mane 
any of them that has any sense about her.” 

Expressing acknowledgments for this con- 
tinued information, 1 left Tom Hannagan singing 
a song at the top of his lungs, and issued from 
Mr Mullowry’s tent, to pursue my “rounds of 
the Fair.” I have before spoken of certain build- 
ings, indifferently imitative—upon a small scale, 
I now add—of castellated structures. ‘Those at 
present lay to my right hand, bounding the Fair 
ground in that direction, They seemed fixtures 
for the annual festivities of Donybrook, having 
“The Harp of Ireland,” “ Erin’s Green Immor- 
tal Shamrock,’ and similar appropriate devices, 
emblazoned in the mason-work of their walls. 
But I concluded that, almost through the year 
round, excepting at the return of the time of 
merrymaking, they remained unused and un- 
tenanted ; for, though they boasted sashed win- 
dow frames, those frames enclosed no glass; and 
their roofs were out of repair, and their floors, 
inside, damaged. To-day, however, bedizened 
with their showy flags and streamers, these tene- 
ments failed not to attract crowds of temporary 
occupiers ; through their open windows and doors 
came music, the sound of beating feet, singing, 
laughing, and all the other indications of uni- 
versal carousal and hilarity. 

The publie road to Bray, running onward from 
the village, was somewhat raised above the adja- 
cent ground ; and, concealed by its boundary 
wall, at the left hand side, 1 discovered a colony 
of booths, widely differing from those already 
noticed. They were, in truth, of a homely de- 
scription, calculated to meet the circumstances 


of persons who ‘“‘ needs must” fare indifferently ; | 


measuring but a few paces in length, being scarce 
high enough to permit a man to stand erect on 
their sod floors, and having their frame-work 
contrived with bended wattles, over which was 
strained a patchwork of sooty canvass. The 
articles of invitation exhibited at their entrances 
consisted generally of a few bottles, a few mugs 
and broken glasses, and one beer barrel, together 
with a dark-coloured piece of beef or of bacon— 
both viands seldom seen together—some loaves, 
and a hillock of potatoes. Before each, a hole 
was scooped in the earth ; and this was the fire- 
place, and here ceaselessly boiled the pot of all 
work ; and from the congregated smoke emitted 
by all these pots, arose a hot fog which enveloped 
the whole encampment. 

The women presiding over such humble cara- 
vansaries, were begrimed from head to foot, 
und negligently attired; and, dimly seen now 
und then, through their own peculiar atmosphere, 
us they stooped over their caldrons, or brewed 
punch at the openings of their tents, looked like 
witches engaged in an incantation; while the 
ill-defined forms behind them, or in the recesses 
of the booths—the guests, namcly, whe awaited 
or enjoyed their servicese—might well enough 
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represent the unamiable spirits conjured npiby 
the spells of an enchantress. For, indeed, 
smoke-disguised taverns, notwithstanding their 
uninviting general appearance, and their 
promise of eating and drinking, were, in 

with the most fashionable tenements in the Fair, 
chokeful of eaters and drinkers; nay, (and it was 
matter of wonder to me whence came such, 
great number of pipers and fiddlers,) the mergy 
notes of jigs and reels laughed out from every 
one of them; and you might catch, through the 
dull medium which, as has been said, veiled their 
mysteries, figures of men and women capering 
away as heartily as the richest patron of the 
carnival of Donnybrook ; or as if they inhaled, 
not the thick vapeur of Whitehaven coals or of 
Irish peat, but the perfumed atmosphere of , 
ball-room. 

Nor did all venders of the excitements to good 
humour on the fair-ground, offer, to their ex. 
pected customers, the temptation of even such 
lowly roofs as 1 have here described, At dif. 
ferent points, pots boiled on, with nothing buta 
contiguous table and form, a ham, and a jar of 
whisky, to compose the list of comforts attain. 
able toa visiter. And. midway between the ter. 
mination of the row of shows, and the thronged 
passage to the principal booths, a settlement of 
these sky-covered refectories was established, 
As just mentioned, a deal table and forms, very 
little space left around them, marked the bound. 
aries of each proprietor, and upon one, now and 
then, might, indeed, be found wherewithal to 
satisfy hunger and thirst together, though by 
far the greater number exhibited edibles alone, 
or drinkables alone. And here again was an 
awful canopy of smoke, overhead and all around; 
and the fires flickered out of the earth, at every 
side, like the furnaces of Wolverhampton ; and 
hampers, emptied of their contents, and capsized, 
With straw, beer barrels, cabbages, carrets, pars- 
nips, turnips, and heaps of potatoes, littered the 
trampled sod. I must add that the potatoes and 
other vegetables were out of all proportion to 
the economical supplies of animal food submitted 
to the expectant eye. The eaters, engaged at 
the different tables, eeemed, however, to assent 
patiently to such an arrangement ; if the cut of 
bad beef or ham—given and taken merely as # 
“ relish,"or as “kitchen,” with the mess of less 
expensive food—was thin and scanty, why, thet 
own purses were light, and their palates not of 
an epicurean order ; and so, with contented and 
joyous faces, they dispatched their poor dinners, 
enjoying “the humours of Donnybrook” as keenly 
as the best-served of its visiters. 

Before all these stalls of refreshment, wome® 
screamed, and men bellowed forth to the passers 
by, praises of the excellence of the entertai® 
ment awaiting them; and, if oratory had = 
effect upon the ear, there were ingenious &i 
of promise to cajole theeye. An inverted quatt 


bottle was typical of the seductive fact, that she 
liquor it had contained was found te have bee 
80 surpassing as to cause it to be drained in * 
twinkling ; and @ large potato, ipsested inte th 
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pellow of ite uptarned bottom, proelaimed that 
plentiful eating might at will accompany or pre. 
cede a carouse. One very large bottle, the com. 
mander-in-chief of all I beheld, had a hole bored 
through its cork at the top, and into this hole 
assinserted a long osier wand, slit at its upright 
end ; and the slit held a label, asserting the con- 
tents of the flagun to be, “ Best royal whisky, 
44, a-naggiv.” The proclamation of, 


“ Whisky in store, 

And porter galore, 
Sold by 
Bridget Casey,” 


was the temptation to another table, It is need- 
less to say that the humble frequenters of those 
establishments should needs regale themselves 
under the garish eyes of all spectators, as well as 
under that of the open day; and yet I could detect 
a few clumsily-curtained tables, at which persons 
of some respectability of appearance might avoid 
public observation, while they fared cheaply. I 
changed my ground of study. Have you in 
England, Barnes, at fairs and other merry-mak- 

all the kinds of “ merry-go-rounds” I 
enjoyed at Donnybrook ?—not merely those 
which whirl horizontally, composed of a succes. 
sion of little wooden horses, vis-d-vis, mounted 
by boys—-nay, even by men of mature age— 
girls, and women—but such as afford seats to 
the ambitious, in buckets, and giddily turn round 
with the motion of a water-wheel ; or to whivh 
fun-lovers, of each sex and of all ages, are 
attached in sacks, tied securely round their 
necks, so that, when the machine is in full play, 
you can catch a sight of nothing human but a 
blind circle of laughing or of contorted faces? 
The expressions of the countenances I strove to 
contemplate among these happy or would-be- 
happy people, were, indeed, various: in those of 
thoughtless females, who found themselves hoisted 
up and hurled downward again with a velocity 
nat to have been anticipated, terror was visible, 
and undisguisedly so ; then, on the features of 
many of the men and boys, appeared the struggle 
between deadly fear, too, and the ambition to 
appear brave ; others wore the squeamishness of 
sickness, caused by the motion; while eager 
enjoyment of the sport was evinced by a few to 
whom nature had been prodigal in the gifts of 
strong nerves and stout stomachs. “ In human 
life,” asked I of myself, “ among its crowded 
competitors for exhibition, in every way—in 
rank, in place, in talent, in money-making, nay, 
even in the ball-room—are there no ‘ merry- 
g0-rounds, with as various results as I here 
observe produced upon the adventurous who 
mount them—ay, and merry-go-rounds just us 
ridiculous as these are—hobby-horses, buckets, 
sacks and all?” And my comparison was further 
“saisted by the sounds which escaped the vain- 
glorious performers before me: a petition for 
“opping the machine being emitted by some, a 
Command te send it on by others; and again, 
“mong the rest, the subdued squall of conster- 
mation, the groan of conscious failure, or the 





hearty, though heartless shout of successful self- 
enjoyment, 

* Which do you call the real merry-go- 
round ?” inquired one bystander of another. 

“ The one that mounts ’em up and rouls ‘em 
down again—that’s the real merry-go-round,” 
he was answered. 

* Don't b'lieve him,” interrupted a voice 
which I thought I should recollect to be Tom 
Hannagan’s, “ he’s as wrong as e’er a fellow at 
the Fair ; the one beyond there,” pointing to the 
machine which revolved vertically, “is the 
merry-go-over, as youll see by looking—and 
the other is the merry-go-round, all the world 
over; and, more betoken, I'll bet a shilling 
with either o' you that you don’t tell me which 
of them chaps fornent us is the first on the 
wheel.” He alluded to the persons mounted on 
the wooden horses. 

‘* No, nor yourself, neither, that pretends to 
know all about it,” replied the man he had inter. 
rupted, 

“Don't I, in troth? It’s the very fellow, 
then—now, look at him well, and see if it isn't— 
the very fellow that’s before the second fellow.” 

Before a reply could be given to this piece of 
Donnybrook smartness, the merry-go-round in 
question stopped short; and the travellers de- 
ecended from it, staggering for some time before 
their heads became steady. 

“ Welcome back, boys and girls!” cried 
Tom. “ You're riding this half hour widthout 
gaining an inch of ground, Come, Miss, Biddy, 
we'll have our journey round the Fair, too.” 

I found he was accompanied by his late ill- 
assorted partner in the dance. They mounted 
the whirligig thing, and took their seats vis. 
d-vie, At the first round, Miss Biddy s maiden 
timidity became invaded ; she was terrified from 
her propriety; she threw herself forward, in 
fact, into the protecting arms of her beau ; and 
Tom leaned backward, merely that she might 
have the full benefit of his sustaining person ; 
and he would stretch his arms wide open, and 
clasp them gently and protectingly round the 
fearful fair one, and repeat the action, as, wag- 
ging his head from side to side, he exclaimed—. 

* Poor soul! poor crature! The marcies pity 
id, poor crature!” And the sun, shedding the full 
glare of his scorching rays upon Tom's upturned 
visage, could scarce look upon a face of more 
unique humour. ‘Turning my back to these 
sports, I glanced in succession upon the different 
contrivances of the numerous gamblers dis- 
persed throughout the fair. Thimble-shufflers, 
knack-board spinners, dice-players, wheel-of- 
fortune and royal-lottery men—each and all 
aroused my spirit of remark, though not, indeed, 
of adventure. None of them, male or female, 
failed, of course, in eloquence, upon the subject 
of their own honesty, and of the absolute fairness 
of the chances they offered te all comers; and 
‘twas impossible not to admire the deep know- 
ledge of human nature displayed by them, as in- 
dividuals of different characters and dispositions 
staked their money. From the very timid they 
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would patiently and contentedly draw only small 
sums; the cantious, yet enterprising, they allowed 
to win trifling prizes from time to time, until the 
stake became awfully augmented, and was lost 
hy the adventurer “ at one fell swoop ;” and they 
would appeal to the courage and spirit of others, 
who, they cunningly and truly surmised, would 
prefer laying down their last halfpenny, rather 
than evince a mean cowardice before the lookers 
on ; while the most daring were skilfully led into 


that maniac state of desperation which prompts | 


the gambler in a more fashionable establishment 
to venture his last acre upon the turn of a card 
oradie. Why should a man be white-beaned 
into a St James’ Street Club, in order to enable 
himself to become a student of human nature ? 
I looked at one among the humble groups near 


me, who had been brought up to this pitch of | 


daring. Having alternately lost and won during 
rome minutes, he boldly accepted the sudden 
challenge of thimble-shuffler, to stake the whole 
contents of his pocket—and I watched the 
blanched cheek, the staring eye, and the eager 
quivering of his hand, as he stretched to raise 
the thimble, under which, to his own perfect 
satisfaction, his lynx-eye had certainly seen de- 
posited the little red ball of sealing wax ; and 
then I noted the shiver of disappointment, 
miserably attempted to be disguised by a poor 
effort at bravado: and his forced smile gave a 
ghastly expression to his countenance, which 
oozed at every pore with the cold moisture —and, 


strange to say, every looker on but the person | 


most interested, could point to the true thimble, 
really covering the magic pellet. Before leaving 
these gambling gentlemen, | had the satisfaction 
of witnessing, in more than one instance, the 
overthrow, by an enraged loser, of the whole 
paraphernalia of cheatry. 

I had now spent the greater part of the day 
in my “rounds” and my observations ; and vet 
variety still surrounded me and excited me. The 


beaming and twinkling, without cessation, of | 


young and bright eyes, formed no inconsiderable 


portion of my unexhausted stock of provocations | 
to study ; for, truly, the pretty girls of Dublin, — 


dress-makers and those of that class, I concluded, 
did not seem to think that their beauty might 
be regarded as the least attractive matter in the 
Fair—nor, as certain little events proved, were 
they much mistaken in their calculations. En- 
countering, on their perambulating progress, the 
sprucely-attired youths of their city, expected 
compliments met their ears, as tempted glances 
reciprocated theirs ; and then arose the little 
gleeish laughs, that denote innocent pleasure,and 
that penetrate even such serious ears as mine, 
like merry music. 


Strings of dandies I encountered, exuberantly | 


mustached, and otherwise professionally badged ; 


and they, of course, bravadoed through the 
crowds, talking loudly, and ostentatiously dis- | 


playing the swagger of their tribe ; and, in one 
instance, a chain of them was attended by an 


equal number of, seemingly, young mechanics, | 
who grotesquely imitated their motions, accents. | 
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oppositely flowing streams ; 





and grimaces, for their own amusement, am 
that of a good many others. And f° 

notice shoals of lads let loose from the léenwhe, 
of business, and predetermined on sport's aya 
sober family groups, fully, though quietly aq. 
joying everything—the delight of the father 
the mother increased by the scream of raptite 
of the little fellow who clasped his or her née, 
or who, trotting by his or her side, sounded his 
penny-trumpet, or blew his tiny horn, or rolled 
his toy drum, or flourished his shillelah a 
sugar-stick. And, alas for human natnre! eve 
and anon I thought I detected among the joyous 
and unsuspecting multitude, characters of a Tete 
pleasing description. The fox-like glance of 
the pickpocket, for instance, made up of eqnal 
portions of cantion, cunning, and daring, canght 
my remark, often encountering the cool, prying, 
business-like eye of the police-officer—and wel], 
I thought, they knew each other; and the vacant 
stare of the drunkard, half conscious that he 
was at Donnybrook and in a crowd, but Of dix. 
tinct forms, events, or clearideas, nothing certain: 
and the hacknied leer of the burt, no: T will 
not continue an enumeration of the taches whieh, 
in common with a holiday hurly-burly of human 
creatures in every quarter of the globe, intruded 





on my gay Donnybrook picture; Iwas and am 


looking at it for gratification of my pleasurable 
feelings, not for indulgence of my hypereritieal 
ones ;—and, even in such a view, let us like sen- 


sible people, continne our survey. 


A little fatigued in my limbs, but not in my 
spirits, I sat down on a form belonging to an 
establishment of which the very curionsly-bon- 
netted old proprietress sold “ Plasing whisky, at 
2d.a glass.” All the principal features of the 
Fair were again under my view: the moving 
masses of people, intersecting each other in 
the flaring shows ; 
the visiters of their wonders still hurrving, 
huddling, and tumbling up and down the gang- 
ways leading to them, with, if possible, in- 
creased ardour; the line of gigs and cars before 
them, and that of the aristocratic carriages 
on the Bray-road; the booths, the merty-¢e- 
rounds, the gamblers, everything. 1 was within 
a short distance of the tent of Laurence Whe- 
lan, whose invitation “ To the Thirsty” T have 
before noticed; and from its mouth came the 


music, the singing, and the shouts of glee, 


mingling with the music, the singing, and the 
shouts of glee, on every hand ; and thente, as 


well as from the entrances of other booths, 
also issued, occasionally, bands of youngsters, 


who, going beyond Lawrence's exhortation, had 
quenched their discretion as well as their thir, 
and now kicked up their heels. and ran straight 
a-head, in quest, or rather in the creation of a4- 
ventures. And a party of some half-dozen ‘of 
such young scamps, came close to my temporary 
resting-place. I saw a confused and noisy ¢on- 
sultation held among them. It concluded, “anid 
its result was rapturously cheered. One of them 
placed himself in the van of the others. “Ail 
eyes on yourleader!—folly (follow) your lead?” 
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gas the cry. “Folly on, boys! folly on!” he 
shouted. And straight forward did he dart, 
sng whatever came first into his head, and, 
one by one, his liege merry men pursued him, and 
his actions. Over forms, over tables, 
ever caldrons, over gaming-boards, over men, 
aver women, over everything, inert and breath- 
ing, which lay in their undeviating course, did 
the possessed rout leap, jump, vault, somer- 
set, scramble, tumble, sprawl], or fall prostrate. 
Yet their failures were astonishingly few ; their 
intrepidity and agility astounding. And their 
game seemed to be well understood at Donny- 
brook. Even at a distance, they were seen com- 
ing; and the prudent, the peaceable, or the 
money-making, ran sideways out of the line of 
their self-fated career. 

After some time, however, the extreme labour 
of the nothing-hunt had ‘ts natural effect on the 
leader. He failed to clear, at a bound, one of 
the eating and drinking tables; crash it fell 
uader him, with all its glasses, tumblers, porter- 
pots, bottles, jugs, plates, and dishes. Upon 
the dinner-pot it came, overturning that utensil, 
and thereby causing to flow in a common stream, 
and mix in a common mass, beef, broth, and 
whisky and beer, meat, potatoes, cabbage, and 
all the shattered drinking vessels ; and, head- 
foremost into the chaos he had made, was preci- 
pitated “the leader.” <A second, a third, a 
fourth, his whole string of followers, in fact, 
loyally imitated his example, and, of course, 
shared his fate; and there the full party lay, 
huddled and kicking together. The excited 
crowd rushed towards the scene from all quarters. 
As the fallen jumpers regained their legs, the 
man and woman whose property they had demo- 
lished, screamed out for remuneration. A _voci- 
ferous, yet good-humoured argument, ensued as 
to the value of the matters destroyed ; the 
lookers-on took different sides of the question, 
all laughingly urging it on; but the mischief- 
doers finally met, by joint contribution, a fair 
adjustment of the demand made against them ; 
and then, only pausing to appoint a new leader, 
again started off, seemingly in the height of 
their glory, and, raising loud shouts, which every 
one around them echoed, to work out, in another 
direction, one of the “ humours of Donnybrook.” 

The sensation created in my present neigh- 
bourhood by this occurrence, had not subsided, 
when another uproar, but of a very different cha- 
racter, attracted my attention, and that of all 
Rearme. We heard the shrill clamour of female 
voices, loud in dispute. I looked towards them, to 
discern the cause thereof, and discovered it to be 
an individual of the other sex. He was a stout- 
built fellow, of about forty—his attire of a cha- 
racter hanging half-way between tatters and con- 
trivance ; and he might be, as 1 judged, one of 
those providentially-watched creatures, who, like 
the poor sparrow, get up in the morning without 
exactly knowing where or how to provide for 
the necessities of the day ; and yet, who placidly 
depend upon the keenness of their wits for 


taking advantage of any chance which offers for 
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overreaching the rest of the human race. Both 
his hands were thrust into the bosom of his vest ; 
he poked forward his chin, resting it upon his 
wrists ; a smile of self-complacency played about 
his mouth, which was half-hidden by a beard of a 
fortnight’s growth ; his eyes seemed dtowsily 
closing, yet the glance sent from beneath the 
masked battery of their lids, was sharp and pene. 
trating : altogether, he had much the expression 
of a pet raven at roost, whose feathers are ruffled 
to keep him warm, and whose knavish propen- 
sities are not at rest even during his slumbers, 
but rather supply subjects for his dreams. 

This hero seemed much amused with the con. 
tention going on about him. One of the argu- 
mentators was a brisk, and rather a well-looking 
female, of that complexion vulgarly called sandy, 
and which is said to betoken a choleric temper- 
ament. Her drapery, being fancifully short, per- 
mitted to be seen almost to the knees a pair of 
well-chiselled and nimble limbs. She held, tightly 
wrapped up in her mantle, an infant, whose 
curly, carroty head alone was visible; and, 
even in the yet unformed features of the little 
being, I caught an early character of keenness, 
and an inherited intellectual activity, of a peeu- 
liar kind. The other was a swarthy-looking girl, 
much younger than her rival, although wanting 
her comeliness of aspect and figure; yet, with 
the advantage of youth upon her side, [ conjec- 
tured that the love of novelty, so prevalent 
among all classes and conditions of society, had 
tempted the object of dispute to honour her with 
some passing gallantries, é' 

“What call have you to Nick, the husband o’ 
me, at all ?” questioned the woman with the 
infant. 

«I'd be goin’ to ax you if it’s knowledge you 
want, maam?”’ was the question put in return, 
eked out by a pinching tartness of visage and 
accent, 

“Lave us alone, then, Missy, or maybe I'd 
loosen the eye in your head.” And she hastily 
swung from her cloak her only disengaged 
arm, 

“Only crooken a finger st me, an’ J°// send 
that peeper of yours to the back of your carroty 
nob.” And she, in her turn, wriggled her neck 
with the fine fury of a vixen. 

“Nick! hould the child!" cried the insulted 
matron, turning quite confidentially to the cause 
of the argument. 

But Nick, whose lips, by the previous turn of 
his mind, seemed to have been pre for such 
an expression, gently puffed out his cheeks, 
laughed pithily, turned away, and walked quietly 
and in much good humour far from the scene of 
contest. 

“Oh, Nick, you're a thraithre !” screamed 
after him his out better half; “bat I'll 
make you sup sorrow for id all!” she continued, 
facing her enemy, and darting upon her with all 
the nimbleness previously promised by her tidy 
lower extremities, 

« An’ is this a taste of the sup you'll thrate to, 


ma’am ?” retorted the vixen, dealing her a ring- 
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ing blow on the jaw, with the awkward downward 
motion in whieh a woman's clenched fist will in- 
flict:such an injury. This was bravely returned ; 
and spiteful, chopping thumps, or else open- 
handed, smacking slaps, followed upon either 
side, in quiek succession. But the owner of the 
cunning-faced infant fought at woful odds, as 
she could, of course, use but one hand ; and her 
antagonist, not being cautious or precise in her 
science, the poor urchin came in for a random 
hit or two, and consequently shouted out with 
might and main. 
changed ground here and there, the motley crowd, 
who had gathered round them at the first onset, 
wavered also from side to side, much amused and 
edified ; but the infant’s cries now awoke general 
sympathy, and the fair ones were separated. 

“Is there no good Christian crathur here, 
that'll] hould the babby for me?” appealed the 
burdened woman to the spectators. 

“By the saint o’ Clindinning, an’ it would be a 
sin if there wasn't! Give it here to me, my 
game-hen o’ the roost!” And Tom Hannagan 
snatched the infant from its mothers arm. “ By 
the hookies! if it’s a he, ’twill be a warrior,” he 
farther remarked, as he awkwardly clutched the 
squalling creature. ‘Oh! on my sweet con- 
science, if it was only ould enough to shut the 
fists this moment, it’s a nate black eye ‘twould 
give me. Whisht, Johnny, whisht!—sure I’m 
on your mother’s side, my chap—so don't be 
grinning at me, so wicked.” 

With the young one upon one arm, and the 
other extended to keep away the crowd, and 
leave aclear stage for the renewed combat, Tom 
Hannagan seemed in his element. ‘‘ You must 
have fair play, Missis Ginger,” he promised, 
tapping his friend on the shoulder. 

The fight, however, was not renewed ; several 
of the bystanders, myself amongst the number, 
interfering to prevent it. Even Tom Hannagan, 
his perceptions once directed to the point, as- 
sisted our good endeavours for the honour of 
Donnybrook, leading his protegée in one direc- 
tion, while Ned Driscol did the same charitable 
oftice for her antagonist, and peace soon over- 
spread the battle-field. But 1 could not find it 
in my heart, Barnes, even after all I have said 
in praise of the good manners of Donnybrook, te 
allow you to leave its celebrated ground, in my 
company, without witnessing one little scrimmage 
at least; nor shall 1 close the subject, without 
expressing a wish, for the sake of general moral- 
ity, even in higher quarters, that, had the ladies 
further discussed the difference between them, 
the matron might have had the advantage. 

It was now nearly six o'clock in the evening, 
when, with the intention of returning to Dublin, 
I endeavoured to force my way along the main 
street of booths. But this was no easy task. 
The metropolis had poured out additional crowds, 
to pay an after-dinner visit te the Fair ; and the 
press became almost inconvenient. I turned 
into one of the principal booths, te aveid an ex- 
traordinary bustle at a particular point. No 
dancing nor pranks were going on here ; it was 





As the gentle belligerents | 





rather a place of more serious Oceupation, 

row tables, of sufficient length to hold three at, 
side, ran, te my right and left, along the exter, 
of the eanvass tavern, just leaving a passage in 
its centre ; and these tables were all nicely egy. 
ered and laid out for dinnering, and full of eos. 
pany of the better class: the purse should ip 
well furnished, indeed, that could afford refee. 
tion to its possessor in “ The White Hart He. 
tel.” 

The cries of ‘ Waiter, waiter, waiter!” re. 
sounded from a score of voices at the same me. 
ment, as I stepped in; and, while thecorps of tuil- 
ing servitors answered without sensation, “Here, 
sir! here, sir!” some half a dozen of themgalloped 
backward and forward, to and from the place of 
cooking, which was gained through a slit in the 
side of the awning; and, as they bore to the 
guests the mouth-stopping provender, it would 
be hard to say whether it or they smoked mest 
profusely. But, with all their efforts, they failed, 
in many instances, to appear time enough befere 
their invokers with the precious fardel ; and, upon 
these impatient occasions, 1 saw one of two 
hungry parties start up from their seats, dive 
through the aperture before-mentioned, gain the 
cook’s premises, and, with flesh fork to his throat, 
compel him, half in jest and half in earnest, to 
surrender up the viands destined for other 
people; and, as two of these freebooters re- 
appeared, the one carried a sirloin of roast beef, 
and the other a great ham. 

“ Hunger breaks through stone walls,” cried 
the ringleader to his cheering friends, “ and 
surely canvass never yet kept him out.” 

In the speaker I recognised an acquaintanee ; 
his eye caught mine at the same moment ; I was 
pressed to join his party ; and, feeling my appe- 
tite sharp, and judging favourably of the plunder 
in which 1 was invited to share, 1 gave up my 
previous intention of dining in a sober, common- 
place way, in my Dublin hotel, and modestly 
accepted the proposal. 

The great din in this place of feasting—oceu- 
pied, I had forgotten to say, exclusively by male 
guests—sufficed, as effectually as stene walls 
could have done, to limit to each set his own 
confidential conversation. Awful was the clatter 
of knives and forks, plates and dishes, the um- 
corking of bottles went on like continued dis- 
charges of distant musketry, and the leud 
laughing and talking mingled in one sublime 
chorus. We did full justice to our beef, and to 
the gigantic ham, which was now eked out, % 
the hands of a legitimate waiter, with about 3 
dozen of eapons and chickens, boiled and roasted; 
and we hobnebbed in good “ sherris sack ;” im- 
terrupting ourselves, during the two processes, 
only by a joke or a laugh. 

1 found myself among an odd enough group. 
One was a young medical student from Edit- 
burgh, who, had he been state physician under 
the government of the worthy Sancho Panza, 
would never have starved such of his patien® 
as loved good cheer ; among his present Donmy- 
broek companions, at least, he certainly neither 
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preached nor practised extreme temperance. The 
second was “ a family man,” half crazed with 
the humours of the fair ; the third might also be 
called “‘ a man of charge,’ but he too had cast 
care and common sense to the winds, as attri- 
pates very unbecoming the region of Donny- 
brook ; and the fourth was a youthful barrister, 
whom it was difficult to keep, upon all occasions, 
within legal and peaceable bounds; while the 
fifth was a tutorand Dr of T. C. D., upon whose 
visage now appeared no marks of the stern dog- 
matising of his tribe, and whose eye, instead of 
the sagacious thoughtfulness which, | am bound 


to suppose, had erst characterised it amid the 


«dust of the schools,” twinkled with all the 
merry diablerie of boyhood, I will say nothing 
of the sixth guest at our table ; but I suppose I 
was as merry as I could be; though, indeed, I 
do not set up for the character of a leading 
spirit upon convivial occasions. 

Our wine went briskly round; it was succeeded 
most necessarily by the native beverage; and, 
after a reasonable sitting, a ramble was pro. 
posed, and we six sallied forth. 

We were all in high humour to enjoy the 
freaks and oddities of the place: sv once more 
behold me inthe throng of the fair! Lavish 
compliments we paid to the young female per- 
ambulators who passed us by ; and we gut smiles 
in return, or else repartees that left nothing 
due. And jests we passed, both practical and 
theoretical—that is, in deed as well as in word; 
end we were paid in kind, cleverly and good 
humouredly. In fact, through all the whirli- 
gig variety of the fair, did we zigzag, until at 
last, the tutor of college solemnly proclaimed his 
intention of purchasing a horse. All his com- 
panions, except myself, declared that they too 
should have a horse each ; und so, away we set 
to the horse mart. 

Leaving the great hurly-burly behind us, we 
encountered, in a comparatively retired situa- 
tion, three elderly and orderly-looking women, 
seated on a little elevation, their heads bent 
towards each other, in close and suber chat. I 
suppose that, having seen all the novelties of the 
lair-ground, they were now comparing, in con- 
clave, their opinions on the subject; and one 
held in her hand a suspicious-coloured bottle, 
from which she occasionally filled a diminutive 
teacup, and the little vessel then went round, 
from lip to lip. Suddenly, to my great astonish- 
ment, as well as to that of his other companions, 
the college-tutor sprang forward, and, taking the 
three gossipers in line, as they sat, cleared 
their heads at a bound. ‘The good dames ducked 
their persons, clasped their hands, and squeaked 
Ma panic ; and— 

“Well done, Diek!” cried the barrister ; 
“ but that was not the pace at which you crossed 
the College squares, before setting out for Donny- 
brook, this morning.” 

_We reached the mart for horses. It lay con- 
guous to a muddy pool, formed by the waters 
of the dirty Dodder brook ; altogether giving 
but a poor idea of the true purpose for which the 





Fair of Donnybrook had originally been held. 
Our horse-purchasers, none of whom, I need tell 
you, in reality wanted a steed, set the owners of 
different animals to trot, and canter, and leap 
them about, here and there; and then arose a 
prearranged disagreement about’the price. In 
the midst of this scene, one of the married gen- 
tlemen of our party, having his ambition roused 
by the feat of the college-tutor, determined to 
exhibit his own activity. Some loose stones had 
been piled up for the purpose of shewing off the 
horses at a leap. 

“ Clear the way here!” he cried, squaring his 
arms, bending his back, and running mineingly 
tothe heap; and, lo! he did, indeed, clear an 
obstruction of about two feet in height ; which, 
recollecting his preparations, and also now tak- 
ing into account his pride at the achievement, 
must have appeared, to his own eyes, six feet, at 
the very lowest calculation. 

‘‘ A great lep, by gor !—that’s the boy for id! 
Clear the way again for the gentleman !” cried 
the humbler-dressed wags inthe crowd; and, 
thus cheered on, our short and stout little friend 
jumped over the few stones again and again, te 
the infinite merriment of the canaille of Donny- 
brook, who thus shewed that they could relish 
the ridiculous in those above them. 

The Edinburgh medical student now, also, 
resolved that he should have his share in the 
honours of the evening. 

“ Wilt thou, Cassius, 
Leap in with me inte this angry flved, 
And swim to yonder point;"’ 
he spouted, addressing himself to the successful 
hero of the stone barrier. 

‘‘ Not I, indeed, Cesar,” answered this gen- 
tleman, doubtless considering that any addition 
to his present fame was unnecessary. 

“A pound that I do it!” cried the young 
Galen. 

‘“ All accoutred as you are?” stipulated the 
other. 

The challenged man hesitated. 

“ Blood-alive!—down with the money, sir— 
take him at his word—he'll never do it !"—urged 
two of our attendant crowd, while all the rest 
pressed forward, fearful that the wager would 
not be accepted. 

« Well, then, yes—all aceoutred as l am,”” now 
assented the medical student. 

“Done!” cried the leaper of the stones. 

The money was staked in the hands of the 
college doctor. ‘Two of his companions endea- 
voured to restrain the zeal of the aspirant for 
aquatic fame; but, bursting from all control, 
and sending forth a Donnybrook shout that would 
have done credit to any Pat in the fair, over head 
and ears plunged he into the puddly liquid. He 
could not swim, and he was beyond his depth ; 
so that, after floundering about in it some time, 
it was with diffieulty we drew him safely to land. 
And now, proud and upright he stood ; dripping 
wet, indeed, but his lofty mettle nothing cooled. 
The applauding spectators rent the air with their 
acclamations ; he had gained immertal honour 
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amongst them ; they respectfully ape to Donnybrook associates, at length really started 


take his worthy hand ; they declared him, not- 
withstanding his accent, a true son of Ireland 
and of Donnybrook ; and, a hundred times over, 
swore that the thistle was full as brave a plant 
as the shamrock. 

It was in vain that his more immediate friends 
advised a quick return to Dublin, that he might 
ehange his apparel, as well for the sake of ap- 
pearances, as to prevent danger from taking 
cold. No! the evening he would see out in the 
trappings of his glory; and there was a second 
adjournment, thereupon, to a booth; and, as a 
very humble affaché indeed of this distinguished 
band, I still accompanied their movements. As 
we proceeded along, the achievement of our 
Seotch friend spread from mouth to mouth ; and 
fame, making use of the lungs of the multitude 
that followed us, proclaimed it nlond—alonud, 
without speaking hyperbolically, I may truly 
say. 

It was inte the tent of Bryan Murphy, before 
honourably mentioned, that we happened to 
enter; and under its roof, his partner “ Tom the 
Devil,” seemed indeed to rule the evening. Nor 
had he among the whole concourse assembled in 
the booth, more promising subjects than my 
companions: they drank punch, they danced, 
they played pranks, they jested, they sang songs ; 
the Edinburgh Eseulapius giving us © Auld Lang- 
evne, and the LL.D. of Trinity College, adding 
the © Sprig of Shillelah,” and both were joined, 
in their separate choruses, by not less than three 
hundred human voices 

And witching was the hour of the night. 
Barnes, when vour brother, still faithful to his 


for the road homeward to Dublin, and linger. 
ing was our look behind us. The Fair seemed 
more tempting than ever. The lights before 
the booths and the “ standings,” and partice. 
larly the great flare kept up at the shows, illy. 
minated its whole area, banishing the idea of 
night altogether. Then, if the thronging com. 
pany were not now as select as in the morning 
they had been, to our eyes, along with being 
quite as numerons, they seemed more attractive, 
But, alas! we forced our way from them, making 
our way with difficulty (and for more reasons 
than one) to the village. And here, too, the 
street was perfectly illuminated; candles burned 
in the windows of every house: and dancing, 
singing, and merriment—seemingly but in their 
spring —went on under the roof of each. 

Arrived at the barrier, where the cars took up 
their loads for Dublin, | found its state of 
uproar to exceed even that which I have en- 
deavoured to describe as characterising it in the 
morning. Our party fully freiehted one ear, 
and away we started for home. catching up the 
shouts which reached us from the Fair, and whieh 
were responded all around us; nay, along the 
road, each machine that accompanied us, er 
passed us, contained its band of shouters, or 
singers, or huzzaers—the choristers only heard 
indeed, not seen; and onward we all whirled, 
guided solely by the eat-evyes of the drivers 
through the clonds of choking dust, now ren- 
dered, by the additional gloom of night, still 
more obscure, if possible, than when at an earlier 
hour | had the hardihood to plunge into their 
womb. Se, vale, Donnybrook ! 


A NORWEGIAN LYRIC. 


BY DAVID 


Iw dalliance with my moountain-hary 
1 spend the live-long day :— 

Come, heauteous bove and rosy girls 
List to an ofd man's Tay 

Seng to his spirit solace bringer ⸗ 

His riches are the golden etrings. 

Young Harold, a poor warrior's son, 
But honest, brave, amd fair, 

Loved Theralille.* the loveliest maki 
That breathed Norwegian air :— 

He met her daily. vainly streve. 

Rut never dared to tell his lowe. 


One summer eve, with hethees step. 
He trod the daisial eward . 

And, frem the pine-fringed slope above. 
Aw angei-veice he heard, 

Singing » lay of loveliness, 

Which breathed affection and distress 

Attracted by the magic sound, 
He upward gazing stead ; 

Anem be saw « bright-haired mak 
Encireled by the weed, 

Whe, like a bird upon « spray, 

Pours: forth her mountain-meieds. 

He listened to her song ef love. 
The verdant pines among »— 

“Ob | dearest, best of Norway's sons. 
And theme of many & song, 

Couldst theu bat know the agony 

OF that which fendiy throbs for thee ™ 


© Literally. ~ Littie Thors.” 
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And vet more near, and nearer still, 
The anxions Harokl crepi, 
Ard listenei, till his straining eves 
Involentary wept. 
“ My thought by night, my joy by day, 
Ab! couldst thou hear my plaintive lay |” 


Now, turned she to the moantain's base, 
Where Harold stood amazed ; 

Am) in each other's glistening eves 
With love transcendent gared : 

“And didst thou, Thora, sing of me 

* | own it, love! sang of thee '"’ 


She sank into his manly arms— 

He pressed her to his breast ;>— 
An age of happiness, of bliss, 

Was im that hour compres: 
Their lite was one continued spring, 
Like dew on flowerets glistening. 


Then dance away, sweet innocents, 
Ye rosy girls and boys ; 
And dream of bliss amd ecstasy, 
And feture loves and joys : 
I'm Hareld! once the young, the brave— 
Ye'’re dancing now on Thora’s grave ! 


in dalliance with my mountain harp, 
1 sit the live-leng day -— 

Then, gallant boys and lovely giris 
List to my minstre! lay - 

Seng to my sprit solace brings— 

My riches are the golden strings. 
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"SHARD, before the passing of the Reform 
aee, ad long been Fomarkable for political ser- 
mh And the Maesycophants had furnished 
oh fhe sthroe—and justly —objects of ridicnte 
and contempt to the other parts ofthe Empire. 
Phe fest elections under the new system led to 
ihe general belief that political subservieney was 
part of the national character of the higher 
eeeos alone, who had before 1882 held the 
whole political power of the kingdom in their 
hanie: but the more recent elections shew that 
the present county constituencies are hardly 
more worthy of political confidence than their 
predecessors, At the first election under the 
Reform art, only eioht of the Reoteh counties 
returned Tory represéntatives. At the Inst 
election, there were eighteen, after deducting 
Stirlingshire. And of those which are represented 
by Whigs, the counties of Argyle, Ayr, Banff, 
Imonbarton, Mid-Lothian, and Roxburgh were 
carried by the narrowest majorities. The burghs, 
on the other hand, shew precisely the same 
proportion at both elections—twenty-two Liber- 
ale and one Tory: the burghs which returned 
a Tory at the first election being the Inverness 
dietriet. and. at the last. the Wilmarnock dis- 
trict. 

The causes of the politica! servility of Seots 
men, appear to be chiefly two. First, the habit 
of looking up with » sort of reverence and awe 
to all who, either by landed possessions, w ealth, 
or Ofive, are placed ina higher rank: and, 
secondly, the desire of obtaining employments 
under the Government, arising from the poverty 
of the country, and the consequent diffienlty of 
The feudal 
system, whieh still remains in greater vigour in 
Scotland than in any country in the western 
partot Europe, and the respect that it: ineul- 
cates for the fortunate deseendants of the 
banditti whe originally aeized and partitioned 
the kingdom among them, is a fertile source of 
servility. In the Scotch counties, the Iand is 
everything —the People are nothing. The Lord 
Lieutenant, alw ays one of the most extensive of 
the land-owners, is the potentate of the district, 
the head of the military force; and, with his 
Jepaty-lieutenants, the justices of the peace, 
and other land-owners, the administrator of 
the whole revenues of the county, and the dis- 
penser, in a great measure, of the law—that is 
to say, if that sert of thing dealt out in a jus-— 
tice-of-peace court, can be called law. ‘The 
“Sheriff of the county—being appointed to his 
office, not for knowledge, firmness, impartiality, 
legal skill, or any one quality necessary in a | 
judge, but for his thick-and-thin support of the 
faction in power at the time of his appointment, © 
or from his connection with the aristocracy, 
and being, in every instance, where not ap-⸗ 
Proaching his dotage, nen-resident—affords no 


check to the landed interest ; while the Sheriff- 
BO, LV,—VOL, v. 


providing for sons and de pendents, 
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Y snbietttaté ret iengtally a BE infetior 


hav tothe 
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ratk in edefety, anil alivfost ‘all ays wader 
for his labour— has neither power Bunnn 

to set limits té the domant ifuence., The 
law of patronage, at the sate thine, enahles tha: 
land-owner to keep the priesthood in willing 
subordination; and the schoolmaster’ cannot 
avoid being their servants. The shopkeepers 
and professional men in the small towns depend 
upon them for the best part of their business ; 
and, as to the farmers—the only other class, 
except the Ishourers—it is enough to say that, 
in all countries and in all ages, the cultivator 
of another man’s land has practically been his 
slave, Tt is in vain to suppose that a farmer— 
whether he be a tenant-at-will or hold under a 
lease —will, for any length of time, oppose the 
political opinions of hislandlord. It is, in truth, 
exceedingly doubtfil whether a lease has not an 
opposite efect on the independence of the ten- 
ant, from what is generally supposed. A tenant 
for a year, if he be able to pay that year’s rent, 
may be independent; but who ean be sure— 
more especially considering the fluctuations 
which have taken place in the value of agricul- 
tural produce, during the last quarter of a 
century—that he will be able to pay nineteen 
years’ rents? During that long period, how 
many favours may a landlord not confer on his 


. 


tenant, and how many anhevances may he ex- 
pose him to? At all events, sinee the passing 
of the Reform Act, the Seottish land owners have 
shewn their detormination not to allow their 
estates to be cultivated Ivy men who venture te 
hold politiesl opinions of their own, Tn Past 
Lothian, for eX ample, a der hale il preferene i’ has 
been shewn for wen of inferior edueation and 
habits, to the present raoe of tenantry ; and 
Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, whether their 
opinions are or are het ta aeoordanece with 
those of their landlords, are fast making way 
for men whe do not trouble themselves with 
reading newspapers, or anything but the Bible, 
or of thinking for themselves; but whe will un- 
scrupulously do the bidding of their landiorda. 
If things, therefore, proceed in their present 
train fora very few years, the Scottish counties 
will be as remarkable for political subserviency, 
as they ever were in former times. We doubt 
even if the burghs will resist, for any great length 
of time, the powerful artillery of patronage and 
corruption constantly in operation against their 
political independence. The enthusiasm of the 
people when roused, as in May 1832, can at all 
times carry everything before it; and we 
believe that, had the aristocracy held out for a 
single week longer on that memorable o¢rasion, 
the people of Scotland would have buckled on 
their claymores, as willingly 24 their ancestors 
ever did when an appeal to the aword was re- 
quired. This appeared to be the feeling and 
expectation of the People of England, whe de 
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turies, the Scots have always been to resort to 
physical force, to attain the objects they had in 
view. But the enthusiasm of the People, and 
their abstraction from the ordinary pursuits by 
which they must earn their daily maintenance, 
is necessarily occasional and short-lived ; while 


the power and influence of Government—the | 


annual distribution of hundreds of thousands of 





not forget how ready, during the last two cen- | 


| 
i 
} 


' 


public money, and the patronage of thousands | 


of offices, suited for every class of society, high 


nnd low, educated and unedueated, rich and 
poor—is perpetual,and constantly operating, not 


only by giving present enjoyment, 


of influence and corruption hold out, whereby 
thousands who never receive, during their whole 
lives, 
are kept, by mere hope, resting on the most dim, 
vague, and illusory grounds, ina convenient state 
of subserviency to the ruling powers, 

It would be in vain for any single individual, 
whatever time and labour he might be willing to 


a single farthing from the Government, 


but by the | 
expect ation of future benefit which these sources | 


devote to the task, to expect to be able to give | 


anything like an accurate and complete account of 
thesources andamount of the Government patron- 
ace in Seotland, It could not in truth be done 
withont full access to, and a laborious investiga- 
tion of documents which have never either been 
printed or published, and which are in posses- 
sion of the numerous public officers of the 
Government alone, But, as a first attempt to 
lay open the great source of bad government, we 
shall vive a rude sketch—and this is all our 
limits admit—of the corrupting influences. One 
of these, and perhaps the worst of them, is the 
State, whereby the 
instead of fulfilling their prope office of 

truth and righteousness, and holding 
tyranny and corruption up to public detestation, 
nre made the 


connexion of Church and 
C‘leryv. 


teaching 


apologists of the ruling powers, 
and the preachers of submission to every exer- 
however wanton. Their sti- 
give them a common 
interest with the landed interest. in the uphold- 
ing of the murderous system of the Corn Laws ; 
for it is nothing else than downricht murder— 
disease and mortality, as we shewed in a late 
always with the price of 
grain, and decreasing as it falls. 

We shall now proceed to enumerate some of 
the various sources of Government patronage. 


cise of authority. 


pends being paid in grain, 


Number, increasing 


J. Mixtsrertat Cnuren Parrowacr. 


284 Church Patrenages, at £260 each, 
i} Three Deans and Ten Chaplains o: 
the Chape! Royal, . BH 0 COO 


L753. 0 OO 


. . . . 


Ail from Exchequer to about 9%) 
ministers. to make up their sti- 





pends to 2158 : 6: Beach, , 11000 0 © 

207 Total of Church Patronage, £83,640 0 0 
li, Universities. 

2 Professorships, at £500 each, . Tit.ooo 6 © 
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lif. Law 


Court of Session. 


Lord President, . . . £4300 © 4 

12. Lord Justice Clerk, and 11 Ordi- 
nary Judges, . . 24.000 0 4 
4 Principal Clerks, at £100 . 4.900 6 © 
4 Deputes, at £400, . e . 1.600 oO 6 
4 Extractors, (Salaries) . . 10m © 4 

20 Fees levied by Clerks and Officers 
of Court, , ‘ ; . 12.042 06 

16 Judges’ Clerks, Collector of Fee 
Fund, &e., . ; . 79 0 @ 

16 Clerks and Officers of C ourt, paid 
from the Revenue of Scotland, . 126 0 @ 

10 Retired Allowances and Compens- 
ations, / : ° ° 2.232 0 @ 


3% Commissioners of Jury Court, . 
5 Teind Clerks, Solicitors, Xe., 
20 Keepers of Kecords, Signet Clerks, 
&e, . * ° . 


520) O 4 
SOM) 06 


120%) 0 &@ 


— — — 


61,750 06 

Of which the sum of £70,000 is expended in 
paving judges and officials, for deciding about 
1000 litigated cases ina year, or £70 for each | 
It may be well doubted whether the whole value 
annually in dispute amounts to this enormous 
expense, 

‘The authorities from which the above list of 
the salaries and fees of the judges and offcers of 
the Court of Session is made up, are mostly either 
acts of Parlinment, or returns by the officer 
themselves, either to Parliament or to the law 
commissions which have sat in Seotland, with 
little intermission, since the commencement of 
this century. We are aware that many of the 


115 Total Expense of Court of Session, 


officials in the above list, as well as in the sub- 


are not appointed directly by 
Government, but indirectly by functionaries 
named by the Ministry ; but we do not think the 
Government patronage is materially lessened on 
this account; and it has been the policy of the 
Ministryv—both Whig and Tory—for many year 
past, to obtain the direct appointment te al! 
oftices, however subordinate. 


sequent lists, 


Court of Justiciary, 


1 Lord Justice Clerk, ° ‘ £2,000 
» Judges, ; " ‘ . 3008 
17 Functionaries of various kinds, ° 12,000 
— Moncy expended on crown prosecutions, 15,000 
23 a 
£3000 

Court of Earchequer. 
2) Fanctionaries of various kinds. . £1500 

Commissary Court. 

4 Retire! allowances and salaries. ° — 


Admiralty Court. 

& Retired Allowances, — 
Sheriff C ourte. 

33 Thirty Sherifis, and afty-three Sherifi- 


substitutes, — 32 
53 Procurators-Fiscal, paid by fees, say at 
L300 each, : . 15,9" 
53 Sheriff Clerks at £500, ‘ — 26 50" 
500 Clerks in employment of Precurators 
Fiscal, and Sheriff Cierks at £50 
each, ° ° 25,00 
150 Sheriff Officers at £50, ‘ 7 


Sheriffs for trying and apprehending 
criminals, and making up lists of 
jurors, . . . . 


33.50" 


} — — 


| S39 Total expense of Sheriff courts, 


£139, 
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Axxvat Expense or Lrear. Funerionanies tn Ansrractr of Governuent Parronaer, 
ScoTLaND, 24 207 Clergymen, . " , £85640 
115 Court of Session, . . £81,759 32 Professors, ‘ . ° ° X 
23 Justiciary, , . 30,000 1009 Judges and legal functionaries, , 271,449 
25 Exchequer, ° . 15,000 2000 Excise and custom-honse officers, » 300,000 
4 Commissaries, . ; 3,000 GM) Persons connected with post-office, 40,000 
m Admiralty, : . 2,000 350 Officers connected with stamps and taxea, 25,000 
faa) Sheriff Courts, . . 139,600 54 Miscellaneous, ‘ i » 11,076 
1009 Offices. , 271,449 


To this, at least £12,000 may he added, for the 1342 Individuals, Total annus! emoluments, £749,163 


courts of the royal and other burghs, and jus- 

tice-of-peace courts ; so that. exclusive of counsel, 

wents, solicitors, jails, &e. &e., Scotland pays a 

quarter of a million per annum, for mere fune- 

tionaries, for the administration of justice, 
Excise anp Customs,” 


To these have to be added a proportion of the 
army, navy, and ordnance—at least 12,000 men 3 
and an annual expenditure of one million. 

The total constituency of Scotland is 85,000, 
from which number at least 25,000 must be de. 


a oe * ducted for persons having votes in more than one 

we) Functionaries of all sorts, ‘ LI00,000 
Slee ce electoral district, and for voters dead, or denuded 
6) Functionaries of all sorts ro.ong — Of their qualifications, but not struck off the rell, 

: eat ( ‘ Sy ° ® 9 ¢ . . . 
Brave ann Taxes. leaving 60,000 to be operated upon by ministerial 
450 Fanetionaries of all sorts, 2 25,000 patronage. Supposing the military and naval 
Miser anrove. force equal to 15 regiments of foot, of 700 men 
MW) Parliamentary Commissioners, their | each, this gives about 700 commissioned officers ; 
secretaries and clerks, ; . 10000 


so that we have constantly operating upon the 


Her Majesty's charities and bounties to majority of the voters ay $5,000—5000 offices 


such persuns as the officers of Exche- 


quer may approve, . 00 in the gift of the Ministry, and upwards of a 

4 Her Majesty's limner, £276; clock. million and a-half of annual salaries, fees, and 
maker, A165 historiographer, £184, emoluments of one sortor other. This immense 
(hell by hy? Asa out uy 8 late patronage, and means of corruption, aceount 
————— lor the little independence to be found in the 
Keeper of Regalia, 4300, . . 776 


_ | Seottish constituencies generally, and the evi- 
£11,076 | dent retrograde movement to the old system 
* Some of the leading patriots among the working of political servility, which has taken place with. 


classes in Edinburgh, in 1832, have been gagged by ap. | '? the last two or three years, 
pointments in the Customs and Nxcise, 
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“Wuara glorious place to plunder!” exclaimed are to be found in all ranks of life, from the 
the Cossack who first visited London, as he | noble lord who cheats with dignity at the fashion. 
viewed the almost boundless wealth and extent able club-house, to the costermonger ring-drop- 
ofthat metropolis; and, however strange and re- per who defrauds the humblest classes of their few 
volting the expression may appear to us, it was shillings or pence. Detween these two extremes, 
most natural from one of his vocation, and itmay are the numerous sets of sehemers and jobbers, 
be considered even complimentary when uttered who plunder wholesale—the commercial cheats, 
by a Cossack. But, though the expression be the money-lenders, and not a few of the joint. 
unusual, the sentiment is participated in by | stock concerns, whose frauds are on so extensive a 
thousands, who reduce it to practice, and make | scale that they would engulf a world of wealth, 
London, in reality, what the Cossack only wished | Some of these schemes of plunder are so par- 
it to become, a place to plunder. The professed | tially disguised that any one, possessing common 
thieves, who gain a precarious subsistence by observation andexperience, can penetrate through 
robbery, are, perhaps, the least numerous, as | the flimsy veil, and discover the cheat; others are 
they undoubtedly are the least criminal and more artfully concealed ; and there are some yet 
dangerous of these systematic plunderers: they | more dangerous, which, having been commenced 
at least, act openly, and stake their lives against | for legitimate purposes, have been afterwards 
the chances of the game; the public is fore. | perverted to the worst purposes; and the cha. 
warned and forearmed against their depreda- | racter, originally established, being made the 
ons ; and the losses sustained through them are | foundation for some new fraud, gives currency 
‘eldom to a ruinous amount, The worst de- | to the scheme of plunder, and serves to spread 
‘cription of plunderers are they who assume the | the ruin wider. In illustration of this, we may 
port of honourable men, and insinuate themselves | refer to the infamous South-Sea bubble, and to 
‘nto your confidence, that they may the more | Law's Mississippi scheme, both of which were 
easily deceive and entrap their victims ; and such | commegced on sound principles, and be _— 
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which were then deemed laudable and beneficial, 
but were afterwards perverted to the most nefa- 
rious purposes ;- and the chief actors in these 
plans of shameless robbery were not unknown 
adventurers, or needy villains, but men who 
stood high in rank and in the world’s estimation. 
We have thought it necessary to premise thus 
much, not to prejudice the reader against the 
parties of whom we are about to speak, but to 
remove a prejudice—we mean the credulity which 
attaches undue weight to appearances and to 
outward circumstances, and which is so fre- 
quently extended to screen the guilty from the 
consequences of delinquencies clearly proved 
against them, especially when the delinquents 
happen to be persons of high rank, or possessing 
great wealth and influence. 

The object of our present inquiry is to ascer- 
tain the result, in a pecuniary point of view, of 
the late arrangement with the East India Com- 
pany, and to shew which of the two parties, the 
Company or the Indian Territory, has been bene- 
fited by the change which took place in April 
1834. In performing this task, we take our 
facts entirely from the Company’s accounts pre- 
sented to Parliament ; so far, then, the accuracy 
of the various sums cannot be disputed. It re- 
mains for us only to separate those items attach- 
ing to commerce, from the gencral mass ; and, as 
we are perfectly aware that these statements 
will have to undergo a strict examination, not 
only in this country but also in India, (where 
those articles on India affairs, which occasionally 
appear in our pages, are republished and freely 
canvassed,) we shall explain the grounds of our 
proceedings as we go on, and be careful to ad- 
vance nothing which will not pass the ordeal. 
We leave out of the account all transactions 
prior to April 1834, and will not stop to inquire 
whether, at that period, the Indian Territory was 
indebted to the Company, or the Company indebt- 
ed tothe Territory ; right or wrong, it was then 
agreed, that all the property and effects, held or 
claimed by the Company, should, from that date, 
be assigned over to Territory, and that Territory 
should be liable for all the Company’s debts and 
engagements, besides paying the proprietors’ di- 
vidends and other demands. Commencing at 
this time, then, we proceed to inquire which of the 
two parties, the Company or the Indian Territory, 
haa gained by this ayrangement ; and, in doing 
this, we enter upon the following questions :— 

First, What is the amount received, or to be 
received, from the East India Company’s effects? 

Secondly, What payments have been made 
therefrom which belong tothe commercial branch, 











and for which Territory was not chargeable prior | 


to April 1834 ? 

Thirdly, What is the net amount realized from 
the Company’s effects, how has it been invested, 
and what is the annual revenue derived from it ? 

Fourthly, What additional paymente and charges 
is the Indian Territory now liable for, under the 
new arrangement ? 

First, As to the amount received, or to be 
received, from the East India Company’s effects, 





During the investigation of the Company’s affairs, 
1830 to 1832, the commercial capital was stated 
to be above twenty-two. millions sterling; but, 
deducting debts, and a questionable claim on the 
Indian Tertitory, there remained about seven. 
teen millions of available assets. This was the 
value on paper; but it must have been foreseen 
that much time and expense would be required to 
turn these assets into cash ; and that the amount 
actually realized, would fall very far short of the 
estimated value. So it has accordingly turned 


out; forthe whole amount, realized in the period 


of three years, to April 1837, is under fourteen 

millions ; while the assets unrealized, are valued 

at about one million more ; making, in the whole, 

received and to be received, about fifteen mil. 

lions sterling. 

Secondly, The payments for the Commercial 
Branch, in the three years, 1824 to 1837, are as 
follows :— 

Guarantee fund paid into the Bank 
of England, there to accumulate 
for the benefit of the proprietors 
of East India stock, . . : 

Dividends paid to proprietors for 


£2,000.060 


three years, ° ° . - 1,890,000 
Compensations to commercial ser- 

vants and others, : , $50,000 
Pevsions and annuities to ditto for 

three years, .  . . ⸗ 460,000 


£4,500,009 

Deduct interest realized on balances, 
&e., &e., ‘ — . 500,000 
4.300.000 
All these items are so decidedly of a commer- 
cial nature, that there cannot be the least room 
to dispute the propriety of deducting them from 
the assets, except as tothe amount of each—and 
this is proved by the Company’s accounts with 
regard to the first three items. As to the com- 
mercial pensions, it does not clearly appear what 
istheir precise amount; but in1830they amounted 


to, ‘ ‘ . £43,000 per annum, 
And the new pensionsgranted, 

1st to 1837, amount to, 119 000 do. 
Which would make the amount 

at present to be, £192,000 do. 


Exclusive of the pensions granted between 1820 
and 1834. 

There are several other charges incurred, for 
which Territory was not liable previous to April 
1834, and which properly come under this head ; 


for example, the whole expenses of the India 


House, the colleges, and directors’ salaries, are 
now charged to Territory, instead of a propor 
tion, as was formerly the case ; and the China 
establishment is entirely a new charge on Terri- 
tory. We estimate these and similar charges a 
£20,000 to £30,000 a-year, and the commercial 
pensions at £180,000 to £198,000 a-year. 
Thirdly, Deducting the above payments, 
£4,300,000, from the amount of assets realized 
to April 1837, the net amount realized is about 
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£9,700,000 ; and there remaining about one million 
more to be realized, the whole will amount to 
shout £10,700,000. 

Of this amount, about eight millions have been 
‘avested in discharging India debt, which bore 
interest at from 3 to 6 per cent. per annum, and 
the remainder is either a cash balance, or it has 
been employed in some other way for the benefit 
of Indian Territory. In estimating the annual 
revenue derived from the investment of the 
commercial assets, we must not be bound by the 
rate of interest on any former loan, for the pay- 
ment of which these assets have been applied ; 
but, considering it as a new agreement between 
two independent parties, fix that rate of interest 
which, under the circumstances, it may be pre- 
sumed the one would be willing to give, and the 
other to receive, for the loan of funds. The 
India loans were formerly raised at 10 and 12 

er cent., and there is still a small part of the 
India debt which bears 10 per cent. interest ; 
hut, for many years past, the new loans were 
raised at greatly reduced rates; and, for some 
years previous to 1834, they were in the course 
of being reduced to 4 per cent., a considerable 
part of the 5 per cents. having been converted 
into 4 per cents. Those who invested their pro- 
perty in the India loans, might either purchase 
$ per cent. paper at par, or 5 per cent. at a small 
premium, or 6 per cent. at a premium of 25 to 
30 per cent. The 6 per cent. loan could not be 
paid off before April 1834 ; but, as it was generally 
understood that it would be paid off or reduced 
immediately after that time, its market price was 
kept down by the prospect of this event, other- 
wise the premium would have been much higher. 
It is very certain that the Indian Government, 
which had already converted a great part of the 
5 per cents, into 4 per cents., would not have 
continued to pay 6 per cent. when at liberty to 
pay off that loan; nor is it likely that they 
would borrow fresh capital at 6 per cent., while 
they were able to raise loans at 4 per cent. ; 
and, if fresh capital had been taken into the mar- 
ket, it could not be invested at more than 4 per 
cent- Thus the Indian Government would not 
have paid more, nor could the East India Company 
have obtained more than 4 per cent., if they had 
been left to act freely and independently in the 
investment of their commercial assets. At this 
rate, the annual revenue on £10,700,000 would 
be £428,000; but, as all the assets are not yet 
realized, the revenue, for the present, cannot be 
calculated at more than £388,000 per annum. 

Fourthly, The additional payments and charges 
for which the Indian Territory is now rendered 
liable, in consequence of the commercial debts 
and engagements being transferred to it, are as 
follows : 

Dividend to proprietors of 
East India stock, . £630,000 per annum, 
Commercial pensions, &c., 

about - « . 190,000 do. 

Sundry charges, * - 20,000 do. 





£840,000 
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We thus find that the Indian territory is 
chargeable with, at the lowest computation, 
£840,000 per annum, for the East India Com- 
pany, or the commercial branch, for which it will 
receive, when all the assets are realized, only 
£428,000, leaving a deficit of £412,000, to be 
paid out of the Indian revenues! That such a 
result as this was by no means contemplated by 
the British Government, is quite evident from 
the correspondence which took place between 
Mr C. Grant and the East India directors, in 
1833. It is there expressly declared that the 
arrangement ‘ involves no increase of Indian 
debt, or of charge on the Indian resources, but 
simply the substitution ef one set of public 
creditors for another.” ‘This declaration is re- 
peated several times in Mr Grant's letter of the 
13th February 1533, where it is also stated that 
the intention of Government was, “ to invest 
the proceeds of the Company's property in the 
purchase of the existing Indian debt, to the 
amount necessary to secure the promised dividend, 
and to place the East Indian stock-holders in the 
room of the creditors so purchased out.” Had this 
been really done, there would be no reason to com- 
plainof thearrangement ; but, instead of investing 
in the Indian debt the amount necessary to secure 
the dividends, there has been invested only eight 
millions, which produces little more than enough 
to pay half the dividends ; and how are we to re- 
concile the declaration, that the plan would not 
impose any new burthen on the Indian resources, 
with the astounding fact that it has imposed a 
new burthen of above £400,000 a-year! Mr 
Grant, the President of the Board of Control, 
appears to have been so confident that the com- 
mercial assets were more than sufficient to secure 
the proprietors’ dividends, that he made no pro- 
vision to guard the Indian Territory from loss in 
any case. This was a fatal mistake, as it opened the 
door to those insatiable demands of the directors 
and proprietors which have frittered away the 
boasted commercial property to a comparative 
trifle, and left the Indian Territory burthened 
with this intolerable charge. The first pro- 
posals of Government were infinitely too favour- 
able forthe Company; yet the directors, instead 
of being satisfied with them, complained grievous- 
ly of the China monopoly being taken from them, 
and then demanded a preference over all the 
other Indian creditors, and a separate guarantee 
fund, to be invested in England, for the exclusive 
benefit of the proprietors. Their demands being 
acceded to, the sum of two millions sterling was 
at once cut off from the commercial assets ; and 
the directors and proprietors, having well secured 
themselves, began to consider how much more of 
the spoil they could divide amongst their friends, 
They had obtained permission to make suitable 
provision, out of their own property, for the nu- 
merous classes of their servants whose interests 
would be affected by thechange of system—that is, 
by the cessation of their commercial affairs. There 
is a strange and not very intelligible account of 
their proceedings given by Mr Melville, in his 


‘ examination before a Committee of the House of 
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Commons. He says that the directors fixed the 
amount of compensation, first, at £201,000; then 
they increased it to £508,000 ; then the proprie- 
tors declared it should be £1,500,000; and, 
lastly, that the the Board of Control reduced it 
to £750,000. There is enough here to shew how 
the scramble went on, and how generous the 
proprietors could be when it cost them nothing ; 
(indeed, many of the proprietors were voting 
other men’s money into their own pockets ;) but 
the largest amount here stated falls very far short 
of the sum actually expended in compensations 
to the commercial servants. The Company's 
accounts prove that the compensations, in three 
years, have amounted to £316,000 in fixed pay- 
ments, and that pensions for life have been 
granted to the extent of £149,000 per annum. 
Mr Melville says that the recent compensations 
have been valued at two and a half millions, 
though he considers that to be an over-estimate. 
It allows, however, only fifteen years’ purchase 
for the pensions; and, considering that annui- 
tants are generally a long-lived race, it appears 
by no means excessive. Admitting it to bea 
correct valuation, we find that the compensation, 
originally intended by the directors not to exceed 
£204,000, has, by the clamour of the proprietors, 
been extended to two and a half millions ; more 
than twelve times as much as the directors 
themselves at first awarded !—and yet they are 
far from being satisfied. It was stipulated and 
agreed to, by the directors, that the compensa- 
tions were to be made out of the Company's own 
property—that they were to be confined to those 
servants whose interests were affected by the 
change of system—and that no fresh burden 
should be laid on the Indian resources ; but, in 
the face of all these engagements, the most pro- 
digal scale of compensation was adopted, without 
once considering how far the Company's own pro- 
perty was equal to meet this extravagant expendi- 
ture. Clerks and warehouse-keepers were pen- 
sioned for life at two-thirds orone-half the amount 
of their former high salariesand emoluments; even 
the common labourers received pensions for life, 
from 7s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. per week, as though they 
had suddenly been disabled from work; and 
many persons whose interests were not in the 
slightest degree affected by the change of sys- 
tem, were placed upon the list of pensioners, 
because, at some former period of their lives, 
they had happened to have been in the Com- 
pany’s service. The reckless profusion with 
which these grants were made, encouraged many 
parties to make claims for compensation which 
otherwise would never have been thought of: 
captains of ships, who had retired from the ser- 
vice for ten years and upwards, demanded com- 
pensation for the lose of employment; and 
those whose term of service had expired, de- 
manded to be placed on the same footing with 
those who were actually employed. Some of 


these claims are yet depending, and it may, 
therefore, be useful to explain the merits of those 
connected with the naval service. The Company 
owned eight ships, and chartered about thirty- 





three more for a certain number of voyages_ 
the commanders and officers of which were 

persons in the Company's service. We wil] first 
consider the case of the eight Company’s ships 
and their commanders. It was one of the Com, 
pany’s regulations that no captain should com. 
mand one of these ships for more than five 
voyages, after which they were obliged to retire, 
and make room for the promotion of the junior 
officers, This was no great harcship, as the 
average profits of a commander, for 4 single 
voyage, were from £10,000 to £15,000 ; and the 
command of one of these ships, for five voyages, 
was looked upon as a certain fortune. ‘he 
captains thus retiring were, however, still e}j- 
gible to command the chartered vessela—that is, 
if the owners of those vessels thought fit to ap- 
point them to the command ; but they could 
claim nothing from the Company—neither em. 
ployment nor remuneration; and, in point of 
fact, there is no instance of a captain, after per. 
forming his five voyages in the Company’s ships, 
engaging in the chartered service. Under these 
circumstances, then, what is the loss sustained 
by the captains of the Company’s ships, in conse. 
quence of the trade being relinquished? Surely 
not more than the amount they might probably 
have gained in the course of completing their five 
voyages respectively ; yet, over and above this 
amount, a further compensation has been granted 
to seven of these commanders, by life pensions of 
£200 per annum each, with remainder to their 
widows of £100 per annum, and further provi- 
sion for their children! The only just claim to 
remuneration by pensions for life is where the 
engagement is for life, or, at least, where there 
is a strong probability that the engagement 
would continue for life ; but, in the case of these 
captains, the engagement was only for a specified 
time, at the expiration of which they would be 
compelled to relinquish their commands ; and, 
although they would still be at liberty to enter 
the inferior branch of the Company's service, 
that event depended on various contingencies, 
and it was so unlikely to be resorted to, that 
there is not an instance of a captain having 
entered it, after completing his five voyages. It 
was barely possible that they might return to 
the Company’s service ; they were eligible to it, 
just as they were eligible to be chosen directors 
—that is, if they could command the requisite 
support of other parties; and, on this bare pos- 
sibility, compensation has been awarded to them, 
as if they had been deprived of employment 
which was to terminate only with their lives: 
But this was not all; besides these seven com- 
manders who were in actual service, three others, 
who had completed their five voyages each, and 
who then held no employ whatever in the Com- 
pany’s service, applied for compensation ; thus, 
with only eight ships, there were ten commanders 
claiming compensation for loss of employment; 
and, although the employment was either tem- 
porary, or had altogether ceased, the remunera- 
tion was to be for life! Such absurd claims 
would, in any other place, have been considered 
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satire on the extravagance with which other 
‘ons had been granted; but the directors 
snd proprietors decided, that the three unem- 
ployed commanders had as good a right to the 
pensions as the others, (and here they were not 
far wrong ;) the Board of Control, however, re- 
fysed to sanction them; and this excited such 
an outery that the case was brought before Par- 
lament, and a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the claims, It came out, in the evi- 
dence, that both Mr C. Grant and the directors 
had been concussed by the proprietors, and had 
given way to many of their exorbitant demands ; 
and Lord Ellenborough stated that, when he 
came into office in 1835, and found what had 
heen done, he disapproved of the concessions, 
and he regretted it was not in his power to 
alter the regulations ; for he thought them * con- 
trary to equity, and a most severe burthen on the 
peopleof India.” Thecommittee, however, thought 
that, as so many other claimants, under similar 
circumstances, had been allowed pensions, it 
would be a great hardship on the three command- 
ers to reject them; and they reported accordingly. 
We now proceed to consider the case of the 
chartered ships commanded by officers in the 
Company’s service, The number of these vessels 
taken up by the Company appears from the lists 
to be thirty-three ; and, of course, there could 
not have been a greater number of commanders 
in employ at the time the trade was relinquished. 
If those only whose interests were affected by 
the change of system were to be compensated, 
the number of commanders could not exceed the 
number of ships, for only that number would 
be deprived of employment; but the directors 
thought proper to extend the compensation to all 
the commanders who had been in their service 











within five years, provided they would sign | 


adeclaration that they had intended to return 
to it. This was complied with by sixty com- 
manders, who have all, accordingly, been placed 
on the pension-list ; and thus, with only thirty- 
three ships, there are sixty commanders receiving 
pensions for loss of employment! All these 


commanders are pensioned for Jife; yet not one | 


of them had a life interest in the employ, and, 
ifealled upon to prove specific loss or injury by 
the change of system, it is probable that not one 
of the whole number would be able to shew that 
they had any certainty of employ at all, after the 
completion of their respective voyages, The 
supernumerary mates and inferior officers have 
also received pensions and compensations with 
the same reckless profusion—the number of first 
mates being fifty-six, and of second mates, fifty- 
tight. The pensions to these officers are £128 
and £112 each, and they are at full liberty to 
“ecept employment in any other way ; whereas 
the pensions to lieutenants in the Royal Navy 
‘re only about £90, and this is liable to be with- 
drawn under certain circumstances. It was 
originally agreed, between Mr C. Grant and the 
‘rectors, that each party claiming compensation 
should be called upon to prove his specific loss 
by the change of system; and this is the plan 
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alluded to by Lord Ellenborough as being the only 
one to which he could have agreed ; but this did 
not suit the views of the proprietors, who, by re- 
jecting that rule plainly shewed that their object 
was, not indemnity for losses, but a license tu 
plunder. There are other cases, in which per- 
sons who had been disabled for service, and were 
in consequence placed on the Poplar fund, (a 
compassionate fund,) have been admitted to the 
pension-list, as if they had lost their employ- 
ment, or had suffered by the relinquishment of 
the Company’s trade. But it is unnecessary to 
multiply instances, where all has been conducted 
on the system of wreckers and pirates, The 
directors resisted the abolition of the tea mono- 
poly, on the ground that the profits derived from 
it were applied to the benefit of the Indian reve- 
nues, which they affirmed could not be equal tu 
the expenditure without such assistance ; yet, 
when this source of supply has been withdrawn, 
they do not scruple to add to the burthen on 
India for their own dividends, and to provide for 
their commercial servants and dependents, The 
people of India are already complaining that 
three millions sterling per annum are sent away 
from that country, to provide for charges in 
England, and that the Government there is in 
consequence so cramped, that improvements are 
checked at every turn, and the most important 
public works are neglected: they ask if all the 
expenses in England are indispensable, and how 
long India can bear up against the drain which 
is constantly going on to provide for them, If 
such be their present views, it may be conceived 
with what surprise and indignation they will 
learn that nearly half-a-million a-year more is to 
be abstracted from India, for which not one 
shilling value has been given in any shape, and 
which might therefore, with equal justice, be 
demanded from Canada or fromthe West Indies. 
Why, they will ask, was not the East India 
Company allowed to take their commercial 
effects, or all they claimed as such, into their 
own hands, and divide them amongst themselves 
and their servants as they pleased ? Why should 
India maintain, besides its own Government, a 
twofold establishment in England? Why should 
the patronage of India, valued at half-a-million 
a-y(ar, be given up to the directors of a joint. 
stock company in Leadenhall Street? And why 
should the dividends and pensions be paid out of 
the revenues of India? It will now be univers- 
ally felt that the Leadenhall Street establishment 
weighs like a mill-stone on the neck of India; 
that it is not only useless but pernicious ; that it 
is paid and supported by India for opposing good 
measures and for inflicting evil. The directors 
and proprietors, with the whole patronage of 
India in their hands, are too strong for the 
Board of Control ; and, though a struggle is kept 
up for the ascendency between the two parties, 
the former are victorious whenever they put 
forth their whole strengt!:. In this case, India 
has been shamefully wronged, and the basis of 
the agreement—that no new burthen should be 
laid on its revenues—has been totally disregarded, 
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And who are the parties responsible for these 
acts? If we look to the East India Company, 
they will tell us that they act under the orders 
and by the sanction of the Board of Control ; 








and, if we bring home the charge to the latter 
the President will say that he decides upon the 
representations of the directors, and that, there. 
fore, they are the parties responsible, 





MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTERS.* 


Avrer Dr Chalmers has been lecturing in | 


favour of Church Establishments to the High- 


Churchmen of London—with the appropriate in- | 


troduction on each occasion of the Collect of the 
day—and when Lord Stanley has been giving 
forth that the Covenanting and the Prelatic 
Churches must unite to maintain each other's 
ascendency, it is quite refreshing to get out of 
the way of such a mixed and undefinable atmo- 
sphere, into the pure air of real old Jacobite 
Episcopalian hatred of the “ hypocritical and 
blasphemous” Covenanters, which is presented 
in this work. We have never seen so pure a 
revival of Laud and Heylyn as the present. The 
Presbyterian Church docs occasionally produce 
a Rip Van Winkle, who, after snoring over his 
Guthries, and Pedens, and Rutherfords, and 
Cargills, shakes himself, and comes forth to the 
light of day, with all their opinions and feelings 
clinging to him, and wonders that the dapper, 
well-}' ving, Tory Church of Scotland, as it passes 
by, stares with such a glance of sinister recogni- 
tion at his austere eye and prayerful visage. 
Among the members of the Episcopal persuasion, 
however, we are not accustomed to meet with 
such living reminiscences of the 17th century. 
There is, on that side, more intercourse with the 
world, a greater adaptation to the habits of 


Chalmers, the Rev. Mr Begg, and all other: 
whom it may concern, some of the flowers of 
rhetoric with which Mr Napier adorns the 
memory of ‘‘ our Protestant ancestors,” 


Hardly one generous feeling, one Christian impuly, 
or one legitimate act, belongs to the real history of the 
Covenant,—(I. 71.) 

Scotland was swarming with poor clergymen, who, for 
the most part, uncouth, unlearned, and unenlightened, 
and hopeless of becoming bishops, yet felt their passivas 
and their lungs strong enough to afford them a chance, 
when the waters were troubled, cf emulating the popu. 
larity of Knox,—(I. 100.) 

If lawless designs and cruel deeds, perpetrated under 
a false, though specious, exterior of religion aud patriot. 
ism, be sins, the Covenant was indeed very wicked, 
(1. 113.) 

The Covenant, that bond of faction and banner of 
rebellion.—(I. 146.) 

The arts of insurgency had been so successful through. 
out the rest of Scotland, as to create a specious, but false 
appearance in favour of the Covenant. There, however, 
[in Aberdeen] all that was rational, well-ordered, and 
estimable, [viz., Episcopacy] was yet actually predomi. 
nant. Blasphemy did not pass current for piety, nor the 
darkling and destructive ravings of fanaticism for the 
outpourings of gifted and enlightened minds,—(I, 173.) 


We have not had far to wander for these speci- 
mens ; and similar general attributes of “ blas- 


_phemy,” “ ruffianism,” “avarice,” &c., will be 


society, and more political flexibility. We may | 


probably account for the peculiarity of the pro- 
duction before us, by the circumstance of the 


author being a Scottish Episcopalian, or, at any | 


rate, endowed with the spirit of that sect. To 
the majority of the body, we believe, it still 
appears that the Episcopal Church is, by divine 
right, the Church of Scotland, though it is rudely 
thrust from its proper place by a usurping band 
of that inferior class of establishment which 
professes what Charles II. considered “ not a 
religion for a gentleman ;’ just as the said 
Charles, though King of Britain from the 
moment of his father’s death, was kept out of 
his throne by the interference of one Oliver 
Cromwell. He who spoils my neighbour, is not 


so unconscionable a person as he who spoils me; | geeu)ar power of Argyle, the pretensions of papal impiety 


found through the whole two volumes at similar 
intervals. ‘These we pass over, that we may treat 
our High-Church Presbyterian readers, if we have 
any, with one which they will find truly exquisite ; 
for it contains an allusion, evidently intended to 
liken “ our Protestant ancestors” to no less a 


| person than the mystery of iniquity himself— 


viz., Daniel O'Connell. 
Then how terrible was the scourge of their combined 


| domination as a court of law! Baillie appears not to 


have been aware of the commentary he suggested, when, 
from the many cross-lights of his bewildered brain, be 


{ threw out this:—“ The commission from the General 


and the same degree of political necessity which | 


has made the Church of England take the 
usurping Presbyterians by the hand, has hardly 


been able to prevail on “ the Church in Scotland,” | 
| particular biographical subject of this book ; but, 


as one of its bishops termed it in a late history, 
to follow the charitable example. 
We beg to cull, as a nosegay for the Rev. Dr 
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Assembly, which before was of small use, is like almost 
to become a constant judicatory, and very profitable, but 
of so high a strain that to some it is terrible already.” 
And no wonder it was terrible; for the most conscien- 
tious and honourable opposition to the democratic move- 
ment it crushed with the thunders of excommunication, a 
sentence combining, in its unhallowed connexion with the 


with the policy of the Irish savage, who significantly 
chalks a death's head and cross-bones upon the threshold 
of his enemy.—(II, 258.) 


We intend to make some observations on the 


before doing so, we shall give a few general re- 
marks, conveying our views of the relative merits 
of the two parties in that conflict which shook 
the empire during the seventeenth century, and 
continues to influence party feeling at the pre- 
sent day. * 
He who attempts to prove that, during 4 civil 
war, one party has adopted a course purely 
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losophically correct, and the other, one equally 
erroneous, will pursue a vain and foolish task ; 
nor will he be much wiser, who, having fixed on 
certain abstract propositions, produced by the re- 
fection, and founded on the experience of later 
times, casts the claims of both parties aside with 
contempt and aversion, because neither adapts 
itself to the minute accuracy of his model. Con- 
gicting parties necessarily make an approach to 
each other in their character. The mercy of a 
yirtuous party teaches the other forbearance, 
and the unscrupulous acts of sanguinary leaders 
are reflected by butcheries on the other side. 
That party which, judging of it by the state of 
philosophy ofthe period, displays the betterruling 
principle in its actions, is to be preferred and 
advocated ; and it is in this view that we adopt 
the side of the Presbyterians. 

There were, it is true, other and baser ele— 
ments than either fanaticism or zeal in this cele- 
brated contest. The nobles were stirred up by 
the threatened revocation of the grants of church 
lands; and there can be no doubt that they 
were in correspondence with parties in England 
and onthe Continent, and prepared to take advan- 
tage of the first excitement. In other respects, 
however, the commencement ofthat brave struggle 
was but the natural revulsion of a high-spirited 
people against an attempt to chain their con- 
science. ‘The universal energy of action infused 
into the people and their pastors, by one step 
beyond the safe limits of despotism, changed, for 
a period, the whole characteristic features of his- 
tory, and shewed us plain blunt men, with simple 
and unhistorical names, stepping from the rustic 
glens, where otherwise they would have lived 
in unbroken obscurity, to take their places in 
the niches of history beside kings, statesmen, 
and warriors, ‘There are certain difficulties 
in calculating the real merits of the religious 
parties at this period. The Presbyterians did 
not struggle for pure liberty of conscience, 
but for an establishment of their own. ‘The 
proper merits of the parties are, as we have 
above noticed, ravelled and confused by those 
historians who will have one side always wrong 
and the other doing what is abstractly right ; 
so we content ourselves with the comparative 
merits of the parties ;—and the Presbyterians, 
struggling against arbitrary power, and, in their 
own way, for freedom of conscience, appear, 
undoubtedly, the nobler of the two. In the case 
of Black, who was charged with seditious preach- 
ing, there is no doubt that the opposition of 
Melville and others tended to draw such matters 
within the jurisdiction of the church courts ; and 
the argument of Dr M’Crie, that they were to be 
discussed only, in the first instance, before the 
church courts, is but a little specimen of clever 
sophistry. But what was the nature of the tri- 
bunal against which this rival was raised? It 
was the secret council—a court which was ille- 
gal, if anything in Scotland was adapted to that 
exceptive term. In a conflict between the powers 
of the Crown, exercised by a conclave of savage 
Robles, servile lawyers, and apostate prelates, 
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and the jurisdiction of the republican and popu- 
lar synod, what friend of freedom can fail to 
take the part of the latter, without nicely in- 
quiring how these bold priests had calculated 
their principles fur the service of more liberal 
and enlightened times? Peace to the memory 
of those brave and zealous men! Though their 
free principles were constrained by the narrow 
partisanship and vehement animosities of the 
times, we may easily believe that, could they 
have looked forward to the present age, their 
high spirit would never have stooped to eoun- 
tenance the paltry crew of sycophantic hypo- 
crites who now carry on a petty persecution in 
their names. ‘Those who bearded kings and 
soldiers, denouncing the Church of Rome, lest it 
should be imposed on their conscicnces by the 
arm of the prerogative —who hurled down Epis- 
copacy from its high seat beside the throne, and 
laid bare the hypocrisy and vices of kings, at 
the risk of the dungeon and the gibbet—would 
have been the last men on earth to sanction the 
conduct of those who have become the submis- 
sive tools of a domineering aristocracy and a 
haughty hierarchy, for accomplishing the petty 
task of keeping an oppressed and _ persecuted 
sect from the privileges of other citizens. These 
sturdy dogmatists were not your ensnarers of 
hares and partridges—they were real lion-hunt- 
ers. ‘They made up their mind to fight with the 
mighty Babylon; and they marched to London, 
and preached and fought it down with an energy 
and determination that make all latter polemical 
conflicts look mean and despicable. Yet it was 
the consequence of the impure nature of the 
struggle for freedom, that the persecuted became 
tyrants in their turn, and left to the world its 
most melancholy record of the poisoning in- 
fluence of religious exclusivism, When the Epis- 
copal sect persecuted, the Presbyterian sect 
fought for itself, instead of for liberty ; and when 
it had the better of its adversary, it followed the 
course natural to victors, and afforded a prece- 
dent for a bitter retaliation in the ensuing reign. 
The extension of any of the privileges they had 
gained to other sects, was never dreamed of by 
the Presbyterians in their day of triumph. They 
fought for their own hand, and they would use 
for their own advantage what they gained. Of 
the many intolerant manifestoes issued by them, 
the following is, we think, the most impressive: 
it is a protest by the ministers at London in the 
year 1645:—“* We detest and abhor the much 
endeavouredtoleration. Our bowels, our bowels 
are stirred within us, and we could even drown 
ourselves in tears, when we call to mind how 
long and sharp a travail this kingdom hath 
been in for many years together, to bring forth 
that blessed fruit of a pure and perfect re- 
formation; and now, at last, after all our 
pangs, and dolours, and expectations, this real 
and thorough reformation is in danger of being 
strangled in the birth, by a lawless toleration, 
that strives to be brought forth before,” This 
is exceedingly expressive, and the humble de- 
jection of the protesters cannot fail to affect all 
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who read the duleful expressions in which they 
are conveyed. Should they occur to the mind of 
any worthy Presbyterian supporterof the M’Ghees 
and O’Sullivans, as an excuse for what he. per- 
haps, considers the mitigated assumption of the 
Church of Scotland at the present day, we beg of 
him still to recollect that these men were not 
the humble tools of the aristocracy, far less of 
the Church of England—that they acted for 
themselves alone, in the full bigotry of their own 
hearts, and had about them all that superivrity 
which honest enthusiasm gives in comparison 
with surdid and hypocritical subserviency. It 
would be unfair to the memories of those zeal- 
ous men to omit their reasons for not giving 
toleration ; and, indeed, these deserve some no- 
tice, from the use they may be of at the present 
day. The following is a passage containing some 
of the most logical of them:—* A toleration 
would be putting a sword in a madman’s hand; 
a cup of poison into the hand of a child; a letting 
loose of madmen with fire-brands in their hands, 
and appointing a city in men’s consciences for 
the devil to fly to; a laying of a stumbling-block 
before the blind ; a proclaiming liberty to the 
wolves to come into Christ’s fold to prey upon 
the lambs.” We never met with any reasons in 
the Standard or the Scotlish Guardian half so 
sound, 

Those who saw the Presbyterian Church bravely 
fighting with the prerogative, readily conceived 
an affection for the simple form of church go- 
vernment and the rational worship which could 
nourish so much firmness of character and dis- 
interested enthusiasm. It was thus that it ral- 
lied round it the People of Scotland ; when they 
saw the fearful Privy Council braved, and a 
tyrant’s throne shaken, they did not ask if by 
supporting the system they would consolidate a 
power that might fight against the liberties oftheir 
descendants. The church obtained her power 
by struggling for free opinions. Even when she 
has changed her side, a portion of the moral 
influence which she so obtained, remains with 
her: but it will not long accompany her ; and 
every act by which she furthers the interest of 
the aristocracy will but bring her nearer to her 
end. 

There was a very remarkable peculiarity in 
the struggle against arbitrary power in Scotland 
during the reign of Charles I.—the Scottish 
aristocracy were on the side of the people. <A 
very simple fact allays the astonishment which 
this circumstance naturally tends to produce. 
Among the other foolish councils which the evil 
genius of Land infused into the mind of Charles, 
was a design to raise the temporal power of the 
clergy, by bringing back to them as much as 
might conveniently be obtained of those rich 
spoils of the Church which had fallen into the 
hands of the aristocracy. The effect produced 
on these half-tamed spirits cannot easily be 
imagined. When a revocation was first pro- 
posed, it was found that the long swords and 
daggers of the proprietors of Church lands were 
ready to settle the final fate of the bill in com- 
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mittee; and blind old Lord Belhaven Caused 
himself to be seated at the Convention, beside 
one of the supporters of the measure, with hig 
dagger ready to plunge into him when the pro. 
per time should arrive. The bishops met wij, 
little respect from the aristocracy in genera) 
“ Bishops I care not for,” said Montrose, at the 
period of his execution. I never intendes 
to advance their interest.” Old Kinnoull, the 
Chancellor, when the King begged that he woulq 
let the primate have precedence of him, if yy 
for once, would not yield ; and swore that never 
a stoled priest in Scotland should set his foot 
before him, so long as his blood was hot, & 
could pecuniary differences alienate an aristo. 
eracy from their natural ally, a gorgeous church 
establishment. Had the people at large heen the 
only victims, history would have had a diferent 
tale to proclaim. 

Whether James Graham, Marquis of Mon. 
trose, was one of those proprictors whose wealth 
would have been affected by the aggrandisement 
of the bishops, we have not inquired, and we 
leave to the next historian who shall take Mr 
Napier’s werk to pieces to decide. Ile makes 
his first appearance in history returning from 
France, young, accomplished, and talented, pre- 
senting himself at court, and siighted by the 
King. When Jenny Geddes had thrown her 
stool, and the menacing aspect of the multitude, 
and the zeal of the preachers, shewed materials 
for bold hands to work with, he came forward as 
the foremost and most unscrupulous supporter 
of the Covenant, headed the armiesof the Church, 
and carried its banner triumphantly through the 
country. Young and inexperienced, however, 
his rank did not support him, where so difficult a 
task was to be pursued, against the claims of 
the veteran Leslie, who, from being his mili- 
tary counsellor, became his commander ; and he 
changed his side. Had he left the army in which 
he still held command, he would have saved a 
portion of his reputation ; but he played a deeper 
game, and corresponded with the enemy to ac- 
complish the ruin of those in whose project he 
was embarked. Montrose has farther obtained, 
from both sides of history, the reputation of 
being a persecutor and an assassin. ‘The promi- 
nent object of the two large volumes before us, 
is to prove that he was consistent, merciful, 
high-minded, ineapable of an ignoble thought— 
atask in which, we are sorry to say, the author's 
snecess by no means corresponds to his exer- 
tions, 

Montrose’s correspondence with the enemy 
was the subject of a species of judicial inquiry 
in the Committee of Estates. The author com- 
plains that in many cases the procedure deviated 
from the strict rules of justice. We have no 
doubt that it did; but we will look in vain 
through history for men on one side of a que* 
tion following principles of abstract justice, while 
those of the other are steeped in iniquity. The 
models on which the Covenanters had to pro 
ceed, were the Star Chamber, the High Commi 
sion, and the Scottish Secret Council. The last 
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example set hefore them was the trial of Bal- 
merinoch, who had been condemned to death for 
retaining @ Copy of a petition to the King, which 
had never been presented-—an act, by the way, 
«hich Mr Napier vindicates, accusing Balme- 
noch of ingratitude, in afterwards opposing 
the Court ; because, instead of putting him to 
death, (which, in the temper of the times, they 
dared not do,). his persecutors were content 
with hanging the sentence over his head, and 
reluctantly pardoning him after a harassing 


imprisonment. But to return to Montrose, 
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could not prevent their resolution, he chose rather openly 
to approve it. He himself commanded in this army 2000 
foot and 500 horse; and his mest intimate friends and de- 
pendents, who had solemnly engaged to him to employ 
their services for the King’s interest, commanded 5000 
more; and, if the greatest part of these had not broke 
their engagements, he had either carried off the whole 
army with him to the King, or, at least, had easily dis- 
appointed the designs of the Covenanters. They pitched 
thelr camp at the river Tweed, upon. the Borders ; and 


| the principal officers having cast lots, it fell to Montrose’s 


We have perused, with considerable attention, | 


the various documents which Mr Napier has 
»rinted, in illustration of this inquiry. The task 


has not been an agreeable one; for they are | 
endowed with all the dulness, without the preci- | 
of the author's duty, and it compels him to have 


son, of very dry law papers. The result of the 
whole has very little effect on the question. By 
Montrose’s account, and that of his friends, his 
object in corresponding with the King, was for 
his Majesty's interest and the good of the country. 
All men profess good motives on such occasions ; 


but their word is not always taken onthe subject. | 
It is not necessary, however, to judge of Mon- | 
but a blundering Covenanter, and, being upon 


trose’s final views. He was a chief in the Cove- 
nanting army; and, to remain an active partici- 
pator with men whom he was secretly undermin- 


ing, ig an act which no code of morality can | 
instify, however wicked might be thir ultimate | 
One of the | 


objects, and however pure his, 
eharges against him was the preparation of abond, 
signed by himself and others, inimical to the 
interests of the Covenanters. The bond is pro- 
duced, and is found to contain nothing traitorous 
to their cause ; but, on the contrary, to profess 
the support of religion, laws, and liberty, &e. 
It is one of those documents common to the 
period, the mere object of which is to bind men 
together generally, for the accomplishment of 
purposes which it is not safe to commit to writ- 
ing. If ithad not some object beyond the simple 
meaning of its contents, it was useless, and Mon- 
trose and his friends were very idly employed in 
preparing it. Although, as we have said, it is 
impossible to discover Montrose’s ultimate de- 
syns with reference to the country, what they 
were as to himself is very apparent. It was part 
of the secret agreement with the King, that the 
offices of State should not be disposed of till his 
visit to Scotland; or, as one witness stated, (but 
whose veracity Mr Napier calls in question,) that 
they should be given to Montrose and his friends 
of the bond, ‘The two versions come exactly to 
the same thing, and illustrate the view of Clar- 
endon—that Montrose joined the Covenant be- 
rause he believed Argyle would adhere to the 
Court ; but, finding his powerful rival over-top- 
ping him on the new field he had chosen, he found 
itexpedient to look for another. The questionas 
to Montrose’s good faith, cannot be better put 


at rest than by a passage from the memoirs of | ghastly band must bring, to stand a siege, 


his achievements, published during his lifetime, 
by his chaplain Wishart, as Mr Napier himself 
mentions, under Montrose’s own auspices. 


Wheu Moutrose returned to the army, as he found he | * 


share first to cross the river, which he executed imme- 
diately on foot, at the head of his own infantry, and with 
great readiness, the better to conceal his designs, and to 
remove any suspicion of him; for his influence in the 
army, and his frank, honest disposition, were now so much 
dreaded by these conscious rebels, that they kept a strict 
watch over all his motions.® 


To excuse Montrose for having ever joined the 
Covenanters, appears to be the most painful part 


recourse tounhappy expedients. He endeavours 
to persuade us that the bold and active chief was 
the dupe of a country clergyman; and, with a 
singular moral obliquity, tries to shew that he 
was indifferent to the cause. ‘‘ Montrose,” he 
says, ‘‘ being no party to the covert designs of 
the faction, | this is a gratuitous assumption, ] was 


this occasion left very much to his own devices 
in furthering the cause, was not only willing to 
accept of very equivocal converts, but, totally 
forgetting the importance of the magna charta 
of his party, now attempted to make Covenanters 
, of Papists, by the ingenious device of waiving 
the Covenant itself; as the play of Hamlet was 
modified by the itinerant manager.”—(1I. 236) 
The only effect of this passage is to remove the 
palliating circumstance of religious enthusi- 
asm, and to deepen the blackness of his charac- 
ter. 

The course of Montrose’s deeds may be illus- 
trated by his three visits to Aberdeen. The 
first was at the head of a deputation of precious 
divines, to have a brotherly communing with the 
perverse doctors of the north, touching the 
Covenant, and to force them to accept the same, 
in case of their malignant and schismatic refusal. 
Montrose’s second visit was at the head of the 
Covenanting forces, who subjected Aberdeen to 
the miseries of a siege and capture. Mr Napier 
endeavours to prove that Montrose was less 
anxious for persecution than hie clerical assistants 
—and the case is not unlikely ; while at the head 
of the Covenanting forces, he does not appear to 
have been under so bloody a demon as after- 
wards possessed him, Having effected the sab- 
jugation of Aberdeen to the Covenanters, Mon- 
trose’s third visit was to do business for another 
firm. He brought before the devoted city a 
| wild mass of half-naked Irish and Highlanders. 
The citizens—inclined to the royal side, aa the 
| author maintains them to have been—were urged, 
| by the horrible fate which the entrance of such a 
The 





| town was quickly taken, and given up for several 
_days to a course of rapine and plunder, the 
| usual accompaniments of which seem to have 


© Wishart’s Lite of Montrose, p. 4. 1706. 
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433 MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTERS. 


reached the utmost that has ever been described 
in those various sacks of cities that blacken the 
annals of warfare. All this appears to us un- 
reasonable conduct, on the part of Montrose, and 
not to be vindicated. Let us hear the simple de- 
scription of the scene by the Cavalier annalist, 
Spalding. 

The Lieutenant [viz. Montrose,] follows the chase 
into Aberdeen, his men hewing and cutting ail manner 
of men they could overtake within the town, upon the 
streets, or in their houses, or round about the town, as 
our men Were flying, with broadswords, without mercy 
ov remead. Thir cruel Irishes, seeing a man well clad, 
world first tirr him, to save his cloaths unspoiled, syne 
kill the man, We lost three pieces of cannon, with much 


rof our town, houses, 


good armour, besides the plunderin 
merchants’ booths, and all which was pitiiul to see! 
The Lord Burleigh, Mr Alexander Jatfray and his sons, 
Mr. Robert Farquar, Walter Cochran, Mr James Baird, 
aidvecate in Edinburgh, and diverse other Covenanters, 
wan away, 
leaving the body of his army standing close unbroken 
while his return, excepting such as foug'it the field, He 
had promised them the plundering of the town for their 
good service, but he stayed not, but returned back from 
Aberdeen, to the camp this samen Friday at night, leav- 
ine the Trishes killing, robbing, and plundering of this 
town at their pleasure, and nothing was heard but piifal 
howling, erying, and weeping, and mourning throuch ail 
Thus thir [rishes continued Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday. Some women they pressed 
to deflower, and others they took per force to serve them 
inthe camp. Tt is lamentable to hear how thir Trishes, 
who had gotten the spoil of che town, did abuse the 
stmen; the men they killed they would not suffer to be 
buried, but tirred their cloaths off them, syne left the 
naked bodies lying above the ground, The wife durst 
net ery nor weep at her husbands slaughter before ber 
eves, nor the daughter for the father, which if they did 
and were heard, then they were presently slain also. 

Such is one of the atrocities of Montrose. 

It appears that the immediate provoking 
cause in this case, was the slaughter, by some 
one or other, of the drummer who accompanied 
a flag of truce—a circumstance which would not 
have approached to a vindication, had this been 
but a solitary instance, and not merely an 


Montrose follows the chase into the town, 


the streets ! 


episode in a system of rapine, which would 
But let us hear 
this author's peculiar remarks on Montrose’s 
crnelties :— 

We may helieve this account of the slaughter com- 
mitted by Montrose’s excited and desultory soldiery, and 
the yet more hideous picture afforded by Spalding, of the 
cruel excesses they perpetrated against individual citizens, 
men and women, of that devoted town. But, unless it 
can be shewn that Montrose could have gained his vic- 
tory, or prosecuted his enterprise, at less expense of hu- 
man life and suffering, he stands as completely exonerated 
asany General under whose command blood ever flowed 
aué misery followed. He had done his best to avert the 
calamity from Aberdeen; and, however the loyalists of 
that unhappy district may have suffered, it is upon their 
Covenanting rulers, and not upon his Majesty's Lieuten- 
ant, that the responsibility and the stain of those excesses 
must fall. Besides that the pillage of the town was the 
only mode afforded him of paying his precarious and un. 
manageable following, unless he had now determined to 
abandon the enterprise thus far victoriously prosecuted, 
some severity was indispensable, in order to sustain the 
royal authority in his person, which had been so grossly 
contemned, contrary to every rule of warfare, by the 
rebels having repeatedly refused to acknowledge the pro- 
tection of his flag of truce, and by the extreme provoca- 
tion of the cowardly slaughter of him who carried it upon 
the occasion in question. Spalding himself, from whom 


occupy volumes in its detail. 


the picture of the crueltics imputed to the natural gig 
positions of Montrose is derived, completely exonerates our 
hero, and casts the stigma where it ought to rest, Bu: 
his own dying declaration is more than sufficient to ous. 
weigh all the crude and unreflecting calumny ponred out 
against him on this subject, both in his own times and 
the present. On the eve of his execution, his clericaj tor. 
mentors accused him of having waged war by means 9 
what they termed an armyof Irish rebels and cut-throars 
To this, Montrose replied—* Tt was no wonder that gh, 
King should take any of nis subjects who would hel» 
him, when those who should have been his best « 





. 

« — i Pctg 
deserted and opposed him. * We see,” said he, ‘w ata 
| company David took to defend him in the time of pi 
| strait.’ 


As to his men’s spoiling and planderin 


rF ths 


| conntry, he answered, they know that soldiers i¢ho 
| wanted pay could not be restrained from spoilzie, nog 
kept under such strict discipline as other regular forces 

i but he did all that lay in him to keep them back from 
| its and for bloodshed, if it conld have been prevented, he 
| would rather it had all come out of his own veins,” 


(K1. 334, 5.) 


— 


° + e . . ° 


If those victories then were glorious, if their object was 
lezitimate, we must not speak of their being suliied by 
severities, when, frou the circumstances of his un:er. 
taking, from the military habits of his country and 
times, and from the pecaliar nature of his military pre. 
sources, it was absolutely impossible to have accomplished 


ape 


them on other terms. — (II. $83.) 

This is the same horrible argument which has 
attached itself to the foulest deeds of the worst 
ages, It nerved the slauchterer’s arm on the eve 
of St Bartholomew ; it hung over the smoke of 
Smithfield ; and presided in the Spanish inquisi- 
tion. It professes the omnisctence of the Al- 
mighty in distinguishing good from evil, and 





then tries to grasp his thunderbolts, to punish 
according to the presumptuous knowledge. Mr 
Napier was, doubtless, opposed to the Reform 
Bill —would he think half the lives of the country 
a fitting sacrifice to the repoal of that measure ? 
If he be consistent, he must be opposed to Pres- 
byterian Church extension—would he willingly 
gain his end by the slauchter of all the clergy 
Were we not assured that Mr 


who support it ? 
Napier is anamiable and accomplished man, we 
would deem him, from his own words, to be a 
most dangerous member of society. 

Clarendon, for whom the author shews the 
fitting respect of a sound Tory, bluntly accuses 
Montrose of having made an offer to the King 
to assassinate Argyle and Hamilton. It is said 
that he came tothe King and made the offer ; but 
a personal interview, though possible, is not 
| probable, as Montrose was at the time in prison. 
| Mr Brodie suggested that the proposal was most 
probably made through William Murray, ef the 
bed-chamber, one of those slimy things that 
crawl] about a court; and the suppressed pas- 
sages of Clarendon, lately brought to light, seem 
to coniirm the supposition. Mr Napier has aa 
ingenious and complicated theory for supposing 
that Clarendon made the accusation without 
full authority, while part of his work shews that 
he obtained his information, as to the transac 
tions in Scotland at that time, from the Kings 
own mouth. It is worthy of remark, that Cl» 
rendon commenced his * History” in Sicily after 
he had finally parted with the King, and when be 
| knew all he could derive from that quarter. It 
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‘swithin the range of possibility, that a volu- | 
minous historian’s only calumny is one against a 

itieal partisan ; but the werld is slow in be- 
jeving such things, especially when there is no 
evidence. This is not the only similar charge 
hrought by Clarendon against Montrose. When 
De Dorislaus, ambassador from the Parliament, 
«as seated at table at the Hague, half-a-dozen 
ruffians burst into the room andslewhim, ** They 
kept not their own counsel so well,” says Cla- 
rendon, * believing they had done a very heroick 
act, but that it was generally known they were 
M Seottishmen, and most of them servants or 
dependents upon the Marquis of Montrose ;” so 
that the noble historian calmly bestows on the 
chivalrous chief the reputation of being a leader 
of eut-throats. 

For all that has been said against Montrose, Mr 
Napier makes fierce retaliation on his opponents, 
Of some of these—Argyle and Warriston, for in- 
stance—we always had adoubtful opinion, ‘Their 
nath, through the history of these wild times, 
seemed cloudy, tortuous,and unsatisfactory. The 
author has had the merit of, in a great measure, 
clearing away these prejudices. After hearing 
his elaborate attack, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that every article of evidence against 
them has been collected, adjusted, and com- 
mented on with the most laborious and minute 
ingenuity—and the result is an aequittal. We 
thought it not unlikely, that some acts of as- 
sassination had been committed by the Coven- 
anters, to balance the notorious murders on the 
other side; but the result of Mr Napier’s en- 
deavours to prove two, satisfies us that there 
wasnotone, One of his attempts is in the case 
ofthe slanehter of Kilpont, by Stewart of Ard- 
voitlich, the foundation ef Seott’s “ Legend of 
Montrose.” = Stewart, having perpetrated the 
deed, fled to the Covenanters. Mr Napier hav. 
mg given the facts from tradition, and produced 
apardon from the Covenanters, which proceeds 
ona very different narrative, makes the justifi- 
cation of the latter apply to the facts in the 
ormer. Ardvoirlich was, we have no doubt, 
one of the rough-handed men of the age; and, 
we dare say, the Covenanters made little in- 
quiry as to his character. Had his documents 
been legitimately deposited in the Napier charter 
chest, this author would have, in fulfilment of 


1 


' 


lis duty, proved him one of the noble army of 
Martyrs, The other charge of assassination is 


TIIERES 
Turner's music in the breath of flowers, 
(Paar gifts of the gladdening spring.) 
Which mock all other things of earth 
In their bright apparelling, 
There's music in the voice of streams, 
Rushing on to the sounding sea, 
As they silently glide on their fearless course, 


With their taint, low melody. | 
There's music in the fitful tone | 
Of the balmy summer breeze, ! 
As it scuds through the lonely, midnight air— | 


A sigh from the fureet trees, 


founded on the death of a “ malignant,” on 
whose head a price was put, who was slain in 
resisting an attempt to capture him. 

In other circumstances, we might have in- 
dulged in some display of the follies and vices of 
the Covenanting side. It is the result, however, 
of so violent a perversion of all commen sense 
and historical evidence, as Mr Napier’s book 
exhibits, to change the attitude of the impartial 
speculator into that of the defender of the 
attacked. We fear our readers will conclude 
that we think this a very dishonest book: we 
hasten to undeceive them. The deductions are 
so monstrously opposed to all the evidence, that 
no author having that perception of what is 
the right, which is necessary to the idea of dis. 
honesty, would have ventured upon them. We 
have no doubt that the whole is the result of a 
firm and unhesitating faith in Montrose; and, 
farther, we feel assured that no evidence which 
history is capable of producing on any subject, 
would convince the author of the contrary, To 
explain this psychological curiosity, it must be 
Known that circumstances have made a belief in 
Montrose’s innocence a sacred duty with Mr 
Napier. In page 8, we hear of Montrose’s 
‘ brother-in-law, Lord Napier, a nobleman many 
years his senior, and one of the most pious and 
irreproachable statesmen of the day ;" and so 
frequently does the word * Napier’ occur through 
the volumes, and so many are the cireumstances 
of all kinds detailed of sundry Napiers, that we 
perceive the vindication of Montrose is only a 
small portion of the pious task of honouring our 
great-great-grandfathers in theJand. It was Mr 
Napier’s good fortune, in pursuance of a por- 
tion of this duty, to do a service to scientific bio- 
graphy, for which the world cannot be too grate- 
fultohim. It is not every Scotch charter chest 
that can furnish notices of such men as he who 
invented the logarithms. As for any other 
Nuapiers, we suspect no one is anxious for the 
disinterment of their celebrity, nor for the pub- 
lication of various Jengthy documents—one of 
which shewsa strong and natural desire toprotect 
a lease of certain taxes ; and the other, an offer 
to govern the country with great probity and dis- 
crimination, if the King will be pleased toadvance 
the writer to a high office about his person, We 
leave these volumes, in the confidence that they 
will prove a savoury prey to our historiographer- 
royal, when he resumes his favourite subject. 


MUSIC, 


There's music in the tempest’s voice, 
And the moan of the pathless sea ; 

For they guide our thoughts from this work-day world 
To dreams of eternity. 

There's music in all things of earth ; 
And the silent stars of Heaven 

Have a dream-like music of their own, 
To the God of Creation given, 

Through the boundless realms of viewless space, 
These choral symphonies rise, 

From the thousand spheres of the starry world, 
To the Maker of earth and skies. LU, P, 
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THE PASTOR'S DEATHBED. 


A SKETCH OF GERMAN LIFE, 


FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER, 


“Give me,” said Werder to his son, in the 
fevered exhaustion of sickness—“* Give me a 
noble thought to refresh me withal!” But what 
is it that, for the most part, we are found giving 
to our sick fellow-mortals, when the shining dew 
on their life has become grey? Instead of bright 
pictures from the sky, to shine through the dark- 
ness of death, we accumulate a host of unfamiliar 
and unkindly images around the bed of sickness. 
When a man is healthy and strong, and able to 
endure much sorrow, we lay light burdens on 
his back ; Lut, when he is weak, and sickly, and 
the nerve of his being is unstrung, we seem to 
expect that at such a moment he shall be best 
able to bear all our sorrows and all our lamenta- 
tions; we behave as if it were the duty of the 
dying man to elevate us, not our duty rather to 
support him. In the confined sick-room there 
stands no soul that has strength sufficient to 
wake a passing smile upon that nerveless, colour- 
less countenance ; but only confessors, and law- 
yers, and physicians are there, giving instruc. 
tions about everything; and friends and relations, 
who can do nothing but lament. There is no 
individual inthis room that stands elevated above 
his own private cause of grief, upon a_posi- 
tion from which he might irrigate the thirsty soul 
of the sick man with the fresh spring-waters of 
old) reminiscences, and unite these with the 
flowings of eestatic anticipation that sometimes 
open up to the dying the vista of a future life. 
But the bed of the sick man is made literally a 
coffin without a lid; or life is made to assume to 
the departing a false importance, by weeping lies 
of recovery, or loud voices of lamenting : and the 
bier is made to shew like a bloody scaffold ; and 
into the ears which remain alive after the eyes 
are dead, the sharp discords only of life are sent— 
whereas, life ought rather to breathe itself away, 
amid the falling echo of ever deeper and ever 
sweeter tones. And vet there is this one good 
thing about men—that they rejoice more in one 
small good office done to the dying, thanin twenty 
Kindnesses shewn to the living ; perhaps partly 
for this reason, because only in the latter case 
have they opportunity to eke out the measure of 
their defective benevolence ; and yet we mortals 
ought daily te bear in mind, how easily every 
joy that is given or received may prove to be 
the last. 

In this fashion, our exit out of life would, for 
the most part, prove even a more painful thing 
than our entry into it, did not good Mother 
Nature here, as in other things, smooth the way 
before us, by bearing her sleeping children in 
her arms, softly cradled from the one world into 
the other. For, in the hours that immediately 
precede death, she is wont to cover the dying 
with a mail of indifference towards everything 


they leave behind them upon earth; and whey 
the critical moment approaches, (as the inform. 
ation of these who have been wakened from the 
semblance of death, and the gestures and tones 
of many dying persons, sufficiently testify,) she 
causes a flood of joyous waves to swim round the 
brain of the mortal, comparable to nothing og 
earth but those feelings of deep delizht in which 
persons who have been magnetically dead bathe 
themselves, while conyalescing.* But of these 
ecstasies of the dying we have only a fragmeatary 
and imperfect knowledge; they may be far higher 
than we have any conception of. There is an 
important universal history yet to be written— 
the history of the dying ; but upon this earth the 
rolls of that history will not be unfolded. 

In the village of Heim, lived Gottfried Hart. 
mann, with his aged father, a clergyman, whose 
wane of life he rendered happy, though the old 
man had lived long enough to survive all! the 
common objects that tie our affections to their 
earthly existence. Gottfried was his assistant in 
the office of preaching ; this, however, not so 
much because the hale old man stood in need of 
such aid, as that he might find a channel to give 
rent to his own high emotions, and, at the same 
time, afford the old man that peculiar joy whicha 
wise father feels when he is taught by a wise son, 

In Gottfried’s breast a spirit was working and 
striving, that seeks to unfold itself in poetic 
hlossoming. But he was not, like most poetic 
youths, a tuberous plant, that sends forth a few 
poetic flowers, and, when these have fallen away, 
grows only in coarse material fruits beneath the 
cround ; but he wasatree that crowns its various 
blossoms with various fruits ; and the shoots of 
that tree were now animated by the warmth of 
those poetical months with which Providence 
has in these Jatter times favoured us. 

His father was also a born poet—but the time 
had not been so favourable for him ; for, in the 
middle of the last century, every spirit that had 
wings was obliged to remain and fix itself upon 
the pulpit, or upon the schoolmaster’s chair, o 
upon the seat of justice ; forthe Muses require 
to be tenderly nourished ; and every honest bur- 
gess could afford to feed his son better upon 
every meadow and upon every common, that 
upon the jagged ridge of Parnassus, But s 
truly poetic soul, when it cannot manifest its 
existence in those forms to which this world # 
accustomed to confine the name of poems, £0 
back upon itself with double energy, and ador® 
the chamber of the heart with wonderful flowers ; 
the unexpressed feelings shape to themselves 


* In Germany, animal magnetism is so essentially * 
part of philosophic and practical faith, that the b* 
writers continually allude to its phenomena, as illast® 
tions of the greates| mysteries of mind 
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another mould, and the actions of that man are | ings to see our own and our father's faith pro- 


tures. In this wise the poet is of equal dur- 
ation with the man whose life he fashions. 
rhus, the delicate insect that has not brought 
forth its birth in the summer season, lives 
through the long hard winter, and dies not. 
Something of this sort befell old Hartmann, 


| 


pagated, untroubled, through another generation, 
Life, then, is as a beautiful starry night, when 


no well-known light goes down, without another, 


hut more beautiful ; for the virgin soul of the 


eet could live in the pulpit, as ina vestal cell ; 
and the twin sisters, Religion and Poetry, were 
the friends and helpmates of each other. 
pure, how lovely is his situation who cares for 
wuls! Everything good lies in friendly neigh- 
Koyurhood around him, while other professions 
wild a hard crust, or weavea dark veil between 
human hearts and that which human hearts 
ought to reverence. 

Son and father lived day by day, so ta speak, 


llow 


was a new sermon to preach before his father, 


deeper and more deep into one another's exist- | 


ence; and, instead of the relation of paternal love 


somewhat above their understanding ; 


and filial duty, (with which acertain distance is | 


often connected,) a friendship of a peculiar kind 
was derelapsed ; for not only with the regen- 
eration of his own peetie youth did the pre- 


sence of the son refresh him, but with the yet | 


more lovely likeness of his own faith. There 
wasa time known to us all, when an old clergy- 
manwho sent his son to study theology in the Uni- 
versities, could expect him to come back nothing 
less than the Teonoclast and heaven-stormer 
of ail that his paternal altar had taught him 
tohold in reverence, The son came home from 
his studies as an apostle of the heathens, or ra- 
theran antichrist, into his father’s house.* There 
were griefs of fathers in those days, deeper doubt. 
less, though more concealed, than even those 
of the mother. 


Now it is here and there a little | 


better. Gottfried, though he had gone to the | 


public schools not uninfected by that common 
wantonspirit of freethinking which is a sort of 


his home with the faith of his father, and his 
father’s fathers, in his bosom ; for the religious 


feelings of his nature had been kindly fanned | 


by those better teachers who seek to preserve our 
spiritual vitality from the clearing, erystallizing 
influence of those who call themselves the illu- 
minatieewell knowing that human hearts, like 
plants, should only shew their leaves to the sun, 
and that he who uncovers the root is a fool. 
Thus did the fond old father find again his 
Christian heart, in the breast of his son, beating 
with new pulsations ; and with this he also found 
the justification at once of his own faith, and of 
his own love, If it is one of the greatest of 
"ves to be obliged buth to love and to contra- 
dict, and to turn away the head when the heart 
comes near, it is also one of the greatest bless- 


— — 





° This is a touching allusion to the consequences of 
° Neological or Deistical doctrines so prevalent in the 
"a Church during the latter half of the last century. 
— passage which immediately follows, it appears 
* present piece must have been written about the 
ae 1616, for it was about that time that the reaction 
_ “Your of revealed religion commenced, ‘The Liberation 
Me “Mentioned in the sequel, bad a great effect in this 
ival of devotional feeling, 


th 
( 


equally welcome, rising to supply its place. 
Gottfried lived in a paradise ; and his only 
business was to work as gardener for his father, 
and be to him wife, brother, friend, and all that 
one mortal can be to another. 
Every Sunday brought him a new joy, and that 


So much did this circumstance exert all his capa- 
bilities, and call forth his sleeping poetical powers, 
that he seemed to preach more for the purpose 
of moving and elevating his father’s soul, than 
for the edification of the commen people; al- 
though he was not certainly in the wrong when 
he imagined that the members of a congregation, 
like children, are the better of being taught 
for we 
learn to climb only by looking at the heights 
that we have not yet climbed, ‘Then a tear 
would glisten in the eye of the old man, or he 
would join his hands suddenly, as to an unpreme- 
ditated prayer. ‘This would make the whole Sun- 
day a Feast of Ascension to Gottfried ; and, in the 
silent, secluded parsonage, many scenes of joy 
were thus enacted, which no person saw, and 
many, though they had seen, would not have 
understood. He who looks upon all sermons ne- 
cessarily (what, it must be confessed, too many 
of them are) as a dull, stale thing, will searcely 
sympathize with the earnestness with which father 
and son were wont to speak over both the ser- 
mon that was, and the sermon that was to be, as 
if the criticism of a sermon had been a matter 
of as much importance as the criticism of a play.* 
The love and the approbation of such a strong, 
healthy old man as Hartmann—whose limbs, 


* though standing on the cold height of years, were 
spiritual wild-oats of the soul, had come back to | 





' 





yet not stiff—must have worked wonderfully on 
a youth like Gottfried, who, being both bodily and 
spiritually of a more delicate and slim fabric, 
shot up with a higher and more excitable flame 
heavenward., 

To this happy pair a third happy person was 
associated. Justa, an orphan, mistress of her 
own fortune and her own conduct, had sold her 
father’s (a rich old merchant) magnificent house 
in the city, and lodged herself in the upper flat 
of one of the prettiest cottages of the neighbour. 
hood, that she might enjoy the country—not 
half, as city gentry generally do, but wholly, 
Justa, indeed, was a person who, whatever she 
did, did it wholly; and some things she did even 
more than wholly—that is to say, when there 
was any room for magnanimity and generosity, 
she was apt to overshoot the mark. The first 
thing that she did in the village of Heim, after 
she had seen the mild Gottfried and his gentle 
poet’s eyes, and heard four or five Easter homi- 
lies from him, was to surrender up to him her 
virtue-intoxicated heart, without further cere. 





* This is true German, In Scotland, where churches 
are better attended than theatres, this sarcastic remark 
could never have been made, 
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bond of their union could be sealed along with the 
bond of public peace in Europe. Justa was a 
person who, on all occasions, preferred what was 


mony; reserving, however, her hand till the 
: 


: : parsonage beneath the humble church spire ; 
ei bd hi the mornings when she left her own abode to 
ay | — arrange the course of every happy day in the 
4°) pe parsonage ; the evenings in the manse garden, 
+i <' that had not only twelve beds in it, but also a 

. number of well-watered meads around it, not to 
1 | speak of the far hills and the stars; the play- 
a ing of three hearts into one another, of which 
J | none, in such a pure, secluded neighbourhood, 
could know or feel anything but what was most 
beautiful, and every one of which possessed 

J goodness and cheerfulness as a daily atmosphere, 
J J Kvery seat in that house was a church seat, 





J everything was spiritual, and the heaven itself 
a : was to them only one great cupola of a temple. 
i. Doubtless, in many such humble homes, in 
4 4 y { many such humble villages, which thegreat ones of 
J theearth never heard of, there lies concealedatrue 


, Eden ; for joy is always wont to cover over with 


4 difficult to what was easy. I wish this were the | 
4 place to make a picture of the May-life that | 
bloomed here under Justa’s hands, in the humble | 


i modest leaves her most delicate blossoms. Gott- 
—J fried lived in such a poetic fulness of joy and 
ie love—of the reverend and the beautiful—of the 

, 4 if past, and the present, and the future—that he 
a felt secretly afraid to express his joy otherwise | 
| Hh than by prayer. Only in prayer, thought he, 
ier | may @ man give expression to everything—his 
Py happiness and his misery. Truly the father en- | 
st | joyed awarin old age; not a winter evening, 


hel) | ae but a summer evening, without darkness and 


it | ) frost, although the sun of his life had long been 
Bid sinking behind the hill of the grave beneath 
4 which he had, some years ago, Jaid his wife. 

4 t There is nothing which in noble minds has 
Hi such a tendency to raise up the idea of the last 
ft hours of life, as those very hours of our ex- 
Mit istence which are most lovely and most happy. 
ne j When all the blossoms of joy were blooming to- 
aay gether most brighily, and intermingling their fra. 


grances ina union of bliss that happens to mortal 
man but once, if once, through the long seventy 
years of his pilgrimage—exactly in the dewy 


' Gotttried was compelled to think that the same 
J star must soon shine as the evening star. Then 
Hee be said to himself—*: Everything now stands so 
clear and so fiim before me—the beauty and 


verse—the Creator—the worth and the great- 





truths—the whole starry heaven of ideas that 
beams on men, and attracts them, and sustains 
them. But when old age shall overtake me, 
4 and | shall lie in the feebleness of dissolution, will 
not, then, all things appear in a different light?— 
will not that which is now so full of luxuriant 
vitality, become cold, and grey, and stiff to my 


i perception? For precisely in that moment when 
4 | man is nearest tothe heavens, towards which he 
af has all his life been looking, Death holds his 


morning of life, and beneath the morning star— | 


inverted telescope before our eyes, and we See 
nothing but a wide blank. But is this right 
and true? Do my blooming or my fading ener. 
gies lay hold of reality more strongly and more 
truly? Shall I be more in the right then, when 
1 only live, and think, and hope, with half a life ; 
or am I more in the right now, when my whol. 
heart is warm, my whole head clear, and all my 
faculties fresh? I feel that I am a more ju 
reasoner now when my soul and body are in per. 
fect health. ‘Therefore I will live through this 
glorious daytime of truth, not carelessly, but 
with attention ; and what I now see of the glory 
of existence, I will carry with me as a bright 
reminiscence, to illumine the dark lowering of m 
latter end.” In the loveliest May-hours of life, 
when Heaven, and earth, and his heart beat to. 
gether ina perfect concord of joy, Gottfried gave 
his fiery feelings fiery words, and a permanent 
existence, under this title, “* Reminiscences of 
the best Hours of Life, for the Last.” With these 
echoes of blessed hours, it was his intention to 
refresh his own ears on his death-bed, and to 


look from the evening red of existence back 


into the redness of morning. 

Thus lived these three mortals, enjoying one 
another, and one another’s happiness, always 
more and more inly, when, at length, the battle 
and the victor-cars of the Holy War* began to 
roll over the earth. At this signal, Gottfried 
became, all at once, achanged man. He was like 
a young bird of passage migrating for the first 
time, and following the train of his fellows in 
search of some change of climate, which he in. 
stinctively seeks after, but does not know, The 
active powers of his nature, that had hitherto 
sat as listeners to the poetico-rhetorical, rose up, 
and he felt as if the flames of enthusiasm—form. 
erly, like the flames from a bed of napthta, flick. 
ering aimless through the empty air—were now 
seeking some definite object to lay hold of. But 
he had not courage, at first, to declare his inten. 
tion to his father; he only anguished and re- 
freshed alternately his spirit, with the idea of 
going forth with the army of patriots, and do- 
ing the duty of aman. To Justa, however, he 
opened his heart ; but from her he obtained no 
approval ; for te leave the old man upon the 
Lrink of the grave in solitude, seemed too 
harsh, But the old man himself, who felt the 
enthusiasm of the war almost as much as his sop, 


of his own accord gave him permission. “Go, 


the blessedness of life—the splendour of the uni- | 


ness of the heart—the constellations of eternal | 


my Gottfried,” says he, “ where you have long 
wished to be, and where Germany expects all 
her sons to go. For a year I have strength 
enough to serve the altar, and thus I too am 
doing something for Fatherland.” 

Gottfried flew away in full reliance on the 
healthy old harvest of his father’s life. He be 
came a common soldier, and acted as chaplain 
too, when occasion served. A new career fe 
news all our activities, and every one marks his 
entrance into it with a surer step. This Gott 
fried felt ; and, though fate refused him the 


: he i , with him 
wound that he would fain have brought 


— —— 
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collect all the warm rays of those days of enthu- 
siasm, yet he too had fought in the great battles 
of the time, and, like an old republican, he knew 
the joy of striving nobly with a whole people for 
a common end. 

When at length the loveliest May that ever 
Germany won with victories, was celebrated with 
feasts of peace and triumph, the young man did 
not feel inclined to celebrate these days of joy 
at a distance from thos® most dear to him, but 
he wished to double his joy by their presence. 
He journeyed tothem. Many there were, before 
and after him, who made this journey through 
liberated lands out of a happy past into a happy 
present ; but few saw, like Gottfried, such a blue 
heaven rest upon his native vales, in which also 
no old star was awanting, but every one shone 
brightly. Justa had sent him, from time to 
time, the small news of the parsonage, how she 
longed for his return, and how his father was 
working cheerily, and with what unction the 
old man preached twice every Sunday, and so 
forth; and how she herself was keeping yet 
more lovely secrets for his return ; one of which 
secrets, perhaps, was one that he certainly had 
not forgotten—viz., her promise, that, after the 
peace, he should have her hand. 

From the feast of Whitsuntide onwards, Gott- 
fried had heen feasting himself with these pros- 
pects, and he saw already before him the holy 
evening, when he should enter Heim, release the 
old man unexpectedly from his Jabours, and pre- 
pare days of peaceful festivity for himself. 


from the wars, as a sort of focus wherein to | 








As he thus painted to himself his meeting with | 


his loved one, and the mvuntains of his native 
village stood clearly and more clearly outlined, 
his * Reminiscences of the Best Hours of Life, for 
the Last,” began again to echo through his soul ; 
and he conid not restrain himself, among these 


reminiscences, from noting down the meeting of | 


dear friends in this life, after long separation. 

Behind him journeyed from the east, and 
followed him in his way, a dark cloud, with 
water more pregnant than with fire. 
ders of earth in the late campaign, had reconciled 
hisheart to the milder manifestations of heavenly 
wrath, and he seemed to walk before that cloud, 
as awell-omened messenger; for the thirsty earth, 
the drooping flowers, and the sickly yellowness 
ofthe corn, had long panted for the warm bless- 
ings of the clouds. <A parishioner from Heim, 
*ho was ploughing in a distant field, gave a 
‘gn to Gottfried, joyful that he and the rain 
*ere coming together. 

The little spire of the church now began, asit 
Were, to grow out of the earth, and he came into 
the region of the valley, where the parsonage 
lay, on which the redness of the evening sun was 
clearly shining. In every window he hoped to 
see his bride watching the sun’s going down in 
glory, before the outbursting of the storm. As 
he came nearer, he hoped to find every windew 
“pen, with Whitsuntide birches peeping out from 
the room—but he found nothing. 


At length he arrived at the parsonage—all was 
40, LV,—vor, y, 
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silent—and opened the familiar door. The room 


was empty, but he heard a noise in the upper 


chamber. He ascended, and, when he opened the 
door, he saw Justa kneeling at the bed of his 
father, who was sitting half upright, with an 
emaciated but strong, bony face, in the light of 
the evening sun, that strongly lit up the pale- 
ness of death that was on him. Justa fell upon 
his neck, and this, with an exclamation of thank- 
fulness to God, was the whole reception. But 
his father stretched out to him his drv, yellow 
hand, and said, with exhaustion—‘* You come 
just at the propertime '"—leaving it undetermined, 
to Gottfried’s understanding, whether he meant 
in time to preach for him, or in time to see him 
die. 

Justa told Gottfried, in a few words, how the 
old man, worn out with too sedulous an attention 
to his pastoral duties, had suddenly sunk into a 
state of extreme weakness both of mind and body; 
how he had now ceased to take interest in any- 
thing, and yet was continually longing for 
sympathy, and was altogether as a helpless child, 
lying with clipped wings, on the ground, and 
praying some one to help him up. ‘The old man 
was somewhat deaf, and Justa could tell all this 
without being heard, 

Gottfried soon learned that all this was tootrue, 
He had come back with the reilection of the 
war-fire in his breast, and nothing would have 
been dearer to him than to have been able to 
bring the blazing signals of victory before the 
enthusiastic gaze of his old father ; but the heart, 
once so strong, was now weak; and from the 
man who lately sympathised with all the warmth 
of the young warrior, not a question came, not a 
wish. The old man kept his eye fixed on the 
descending sun, till the storm had completely 
overflooded it. He seemed as little moved by 
the war in heaven, as by the war on earth ; and 
through the thickening ice of death, the light of 


life shone more and more turbid. The dying 


man knows no present—past and future alone 


The thun- | 


are before him. 
Latterly, darkness covered the sky; not a 


breath of air moved, and the oppressed earth 


— —— — — 





waited impatiently for the issue. The lightning 
had shot round the old man, and he looked up 
from the shock, changed and surprised—* lL hear,” 
said he, ‘‘ the rain again—speak to me, children, 
for | must soon be gone.” 

Perhaps the shaking of the air and the thunder 
had opened the oppressed avenues of sensibility ; 
and yet, more probably, the lightning, passing 
near him, had turned round his whole being like 
the poles of a magnet, and brought his body 
nearer to dissolution and his spirit nearer to 
perfection, Both the children embraced him— 
he was too weak to embrace them. 

The warm medicinal waters of the clouds, 
were now bathing the sick earth, from the stream- 
ing tree to the smallest grass; the heavens be- 
gan to shine through the storm, like a tear of 
joy, and only on the far bills did the thunder 
continue to war. Suddenly the old man rose, 
apd, with his hand pointing upward, said— ‘ Be. 
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hold the glory of God! Ah! my son, feed my 
weary soul now, for the last time, with some 
spiritual consolation. But give me nv litany of 
penances; I have made my peace with God, Tell 
me something full of love of the Almighty and 


his works, as in your Easter sermons.” 


The tears began to flow in the eyes of the son ; 
for these words brought the thought into his 
mind, that the “ Reminiscences’ which he had 
written down for his own death-bed, might be 
read at the death-bed of his father. He ex- 
plained this to the old man; and he said—‘ Do 
this, my son ;” and the son began, with trembling 
voice— 

“Think upon this in the dark hour of death : 
that the splendour of the universe once filled thy 
bosom, and that thou hast known how great a 
thing it is ro Be. Hast thou not looked forth by 
night upon the one-half of infinity—the starry 
heaven ; and by day hast thou not contemplated 
the other half? Put out of thy view the nothing- 
ness of space, and the earth that blinds thy 
prospect, and thou art surrounded, as a centre, 
by worlds above thee, under thee, and around 
thee—a vault of unmeasured creation—all mov- 
ing and being moved—glory in glory—grandeur 
thronging on grandeur—all suns poising them- 
selves around thee, towards one great universal 
sun. Turn thee wherethou wilt, thou seest noend, 
no exit into empty and dark space. Emptiness 
dwells only between the worlds, not around the 
world. 

“ Think upon this in the dark hour of death: 
how many times there have been that thou hast 
prayed in ecstasy before God, and hast thought 
Ilim—the greatest thought of a finite being— 
the Infinite.” 

The old man folded his hands and prayed 
silently. 

* Hast thou not acknowledged and felt the 
Being, whose infinitude consists not only in 
might, and wisdom, and eternity, but in love 
also and justice? Canst thou forget the times 
when the blue heaven by day, and the blue hea. 
ven by night, opened themselves to thee as the 
blue eyes with which a kind father looked down 
upon thee? Hast thou not felt the love of the 
Infinite One, when it concealed itself within its 
own reflection—in human hearts that loved? as 
the sun casts her shining day, not only on our 
moon for the benefit of our nights, but on the 
morning and the evening star, and on the farthest 
starlets that wander in the neighbourhood of the 
earth. 

‘Think vpon this in the dark hour of death: 
how, in the spring of thy life, the graves of the 
dead appeared to thee only as the muuntain- 
peaks of a distant new werld ; and how thou 
then, in the midst of the fulness of life, couldst 
recognise the value of death. Old age freezes 
us; but there is a vital heat within the snow- 
hill, that warms us into a new existence. Asa 
sailor voyaging through a cold, desert, wintry 
sea, suddenly comes upon a coast that is bloom- 
ing in all the warmth and fulness of spring, 
thus also we land, by a single impulse of our 
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ship, upon an eternal apringi@hich makes ample 
amends for our wintry voyage. 


‘“* Rejoice thyself in the dark our of death 
that thy life lives in the great wide life of the 
universe, This clod of earth, which we cali oy, 
Earth, is inspired with the breath of Divinity. 
The world swarms with life, and every leaf of 
every tree is a land of souls. Every little ing. 
vidual life would freeze into nothing, were it not 
suppurted and warmed by waves of circumam. 
bient vitality. The sea of time, like our seas of 
space, is phosphorescent with innumerable livin 
beings ; and death and life are only the fire.va). 
Jeys and fire-mountains of the eternal billowy 
ocean of things that are. There is no such thing 
as a skeleton of the dead ; what we call g0 is 
only another body for the living. Without unj- 
versal vitality, there were nothing but a wide, 
infinite death. We are mosses anc lichens that 
cleave to the high Alps of Nature, and suck 
nourishment from the clouds. Man is a butterfly 
that flutters over Chimborazo, and high above us 
flutters the condor ; but, small or great, giant or 
child, we all wander free, through one great 
garden ; and the ephemeral fly can trace its long 
lineage through all the storms and battles of 
centuries, back to Paradise, where its ancestors 
sported in the sunbeams of the evening sun that 
shone upon the four rivers. Never forget the 
thought that now spreads itself out so clearly 
before thee—that the I* of the soul endures 
through the most distracting yriefs and the 
most glowing ecstasies of mind, while the body 
breaks down by corporeal suffering and excite- 
ment, Souls are like the wandering lights of a 
dark, starry night, that move about unextip- 
guished by the buffeting of the wind or by the 
drenching of the rain. 

‘¢ Canst thou forget, in the dark hour of death, 
that great men have been in the world, and that 
thou followest where they have gone before thee? 
Lift thyself up to the element of those pure 
spirits that stood upon their own mountains, and 
felt the storms of life around them, but never 
above them. Call back to thy recullection the 
succession of sages and poets who have animated 
people after people, and spread a light upon 
dark places.” 

“‘ Speak of our Saviour,” said the father. 

« Think upon Jesus Christ in the dark hour 
of death; for he, too, felt the darkness of that 
hour. Think upon Jesus Christ, that mild Moon 
of the infinite Sun for human nights. Let life 
and death be huly to thee; for Jesus shared 
them both in his humanity. May He lock dows 
upon thee, gentle through dignity ; and, amid 
the darkness of the last hour, shew to thee his 
Father !” 

A soft thunder rolled over the light, loos 


— — — 





* The Ich or Ego, a common expression in Germas 
authors for what we commonly call the mind, as dis 
tinguished from matter, It is a pregnant phrase; apd 
includes in one single letter the wiole philosophy of com 
sciousness, and the whole refutation of materisliem. 
Metaphysical language is part of the current coin of Ge 
man literature, and we see it with pleasure. Style 
the mind of a nation as of a man, 
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clouds of the dispersing tempest, and the evening | the first sight of the beloved object loses iteelf 
gun broke through, and filled the clouds with a in an undefined futurity, while the sight of the 
more beautiful fire. | same object, after long absence, binds the 
« Think upon this in the dark hour of death: | blossoms of the future and the fruits of the past 
how the heart of a man can love. Canst thou | into one nosegay. How could Gottfried have 
forget the love wherewith one heart can com- | undertaken to paint the happiness of an earthly 
nsate the hearts of millions, and one sou! can | meeting to one who already began to catch the 
through a whole life nourish itself on another ; far rays of the heavenly one? 
gs the oak of a hundred years keeps hold of the Gottfried asked—** How art thou, father ?” 
same rock with its roots, and out of its hidden | ‘I think upon that in the last hour—yes, on 
waters sucks up the new energies and the new | this and on that; and death, also, is beautiful, 


blossoms of a hundred springs.” and our falling asleep in Christ,” murmured the 
« Meanest thou me also?” said the father. old man to himself, and took hold of Gottfried’s 
«Thou and my mother also,” said the son. hand, but without squeezing it ; for it was only 


Justa wept ; for she felt that her beloved had | the common flake-gathering of the dying. Yet 
treasured up the hours of her love for the | still he imagined that he heard his son speaking ; 
thoughts of his death-bed rejoicing; and the | and said, always more transfigured and more en- 
father said softly, thinking on his wife—‘To | tranced—*O thou, my all-good Creator !” 
meet again, to meet again |” The accessory suns of life were now all extin- 

“Then think upon this,” continued he, “in | guished, and only the great Sun itself stood in 
thy last hours: how many hours of undying en- | his soul—God ! 
joyment thou canst number; how many immortal Suddenly, he lifted himself up, and stretched 
days, when life was beautiful and great; when | out his arms, and said—‘ There stand the three 
thou didst weep blessed tears in spring-time; | beautiful rainbows over the evening sun. J 
when thou lifted up thy soul in prayer, and God | must follow the sun, and where it goes, I must 
appeared unto thee ; when thou didst find the | go also.” 
first und the Jast hand of love in one :—think With this, he sank back, and all wasover. At 
upon this, and shut thine eyes in peace.” thie moment, the evening sun set ; and, as it set, 

Suddenly, the collected mass of storm split | its glory was reflected in a wide rainbow in the 
into two high black mountains, and the deep sun | east. 
thone forth between them as out of a valley be- “ He has left us,” said Gottfried, with a 
tween two steep walls of rock, and looked upon | choked voice. ‘‘ He has gone over to his God, 
the earth again with a loving, motherly eye,* | amid great and pure joys—weep not for him, 


glittering with joy. Justa,” 
“ What lightnings !” said the old man, But, as he said this, the long-restrained tears 
“It is the evening sun, my father.” burst out from his eyes, and he pressed the hands 


“Yes, I will see her again, and this very | of the dead man to his hot eyelids. The sky 
day !” continued the dying man; but he meant | darkened; and a warm rain dropped softly upon 
his dear wife, wio had been long asleep. the ground, Gottfried and Justa left the chamber 

The son was now so moved that he was no | of the dead, and wept quietly after the sun of 
longer able to read to his father the blessedness | their life, that out of the stormy clouds of life 
of meeting again upon earth, which he had this | had now withdrawn itself with cheering splend- 
morning felt and written, and to describe how | our into the glory of a new day. 











¢ In German, the sun isfeminine; An English writer would scarcely speak of the sun’s motherly eye. 


— — — 





Note ly the Translator. 


The Englishman loves the tale of character and incident; to the German, that of thought and feeling is more 
natural. The action and the bustle of ontward life charm the one; the other delights in the mysteries of the 
ianer man, and swims in the ocean of philosophy and religion. There is a wide gulf that only a very 
catholic taste can pass, between these two modes of existence; hence the great, for most minds, almost uncon- 
(uerable, antipathy between German and English literature. ‘The present fashion of studying German does not 
wake that antipathy Jess strong. Young people in this country are ready to do anything when it is fashionable, 
and will follow the Devil any length, so that he be dressed like a gentleman, and move in what is called “ good 
tocety.” Whether this sketch of Richter’s that we have here translated, will please the general English taste 
not, were hard to say. It is very German both in style and sentiment, not altogether free from bad taste, 
48 indeed, few German things are; but the man who can read it, without becoming, for the moment, at least, if 
“t@ wiser, at least a better man, must already have a heart of stone, callous to every delicate influence of poetry 
‘nd religion, Richter is well known among our novel readers as a humourist and a wit of the first order; but it 
sin his calmer aud diviner moods that we most relish him ; there he seems peculiarly at home; there he is peculiarly 
what he always gloried to be—a German ; there he discovers himself with all the artless openness of a child, and 
with all the calm unconscious strength of a Titan, to be a great good man—one of the best certainly and 
featest, doubtless one of the most extraordinary and curiously organized, that ever walked forth from the bosom 
°f the divine creativeness. We wish our German scholars may be induced to give themselves more and more to 

writings of this man; compared with the vulgar productions of literature, they are a real “sermon on the 
mount ;” and, if the present specimen of his genius fails to please those who have an “ open sense” for such things, 
4 Must certainly be the fault of the translator, not of Jean Paul Richter, 
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He be, i’ faith, a monstrous bold man, this same 
Master Anonymous, author of “ Shakspeare and 
his Friends’——a bold man, and, withal, a for- 
tunate. He hath, moreover, some shrewd notions 
of the Age about which he writeth, and of its Men; 
a good judgment of dramatic and scenic effect ; 
a sharp eye for picturesque circumstance ; rare 
humour, and merry conceit; some learning ; 
and, above all, a most famous and absolute cour- 
age, that never halts nor blenches. Faults he hath 
enow; but we think it to be hut a sorry office, 
after having received many hours of right famous 
good entertainment from a merry work, to sit 
deliberately down to pull it to pieces, and carp 
at or rail against its faults. The faults in this 
book may be neither few nor small; yet is the 
work, notwithstanding, an excellent work, full 
of quaint devices, excellent good conceits, and 
most exquisitest fun. To leave this bald imi- 
tation of our author’s method of rendering the 
dialect of the age of Elizabeth, we may say, in 
sober earnest, that this romance possesses a cer- 
tain vein of originality, and altogether very con- 
siderable merit. It is, more properly, a succession 
of dramatic scenes than a well-constructed or 
connected story, Characters of humour, costume, 
in the widest sense of the term, and description, 
form its strength, and are, indeed, its leading 
object. There are, however, many charming pic- 





tures of tenderness and sweet affection ; and, if 


the author have little power to unlock the foun- 
tain of tears, he is so very apt at exciting smiles, 
that he sometimes trespasses too far, and pushes 
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his mirth to a lame or melancholy conclusion, | 


His greatest fault is never knowing when to have 
done, or how to let well alone. His minor trans- 
gressions are, violation of the proprieties of the 
age, and all manner of anachronisms. His gal- 
Jants accomplish things in a jiffy, and “ qo it,” 
exactly like modern men of the Fancy ; and his 
poets /ay when they should die, like true Cock- 
neys of the reign of Victoria. 
round, mouth-filling oaths of our jovial ances- 
tors, they ‘drat it.” The adventures of Sir 
Walter Raleigh form a main branch of the 
storied interest of the volumes ; and on his for- 
tunes those of the hero, Master Francis, are 
grafted. We have said the author is a bold 
man. Having resolved to resuscitate Shakspeare, 
ne makes no bones of the matter, but at once 
slap-dash precipitates him upon the stage, in this 
animated sort :— 

It was a room of no extraordinary dimensions, vet 
was it not etinted to space. The ceiling was of a mode- 
rate height, and the sides of the chamber were of oak, 
the panels of which were adorned with a goodly show 
of delicate tracery, like unto the folds of linen; and 
round the chimneypiece was a most liberal display of 
carving, in fruit and foliage. A large vase of living 
flowers, that filled the chamber with a ravishing sweet- 
ness, stood beside the fire-dogs. One broad casement, 


composed of many little panes set into pieces of lead, 
looked out upon the river ; and the centre part of it being 
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open like a door, at divers times might be hearj the 
mellow “ye ho!” of the bargeman working his oar, a5 
he piloted his heavy craft towards the city wharfs ; of 
mayhap, softened in the distance, the burthen of a popular 
ballad, sung by a party of merry apprentices going a 
pleasuring on the water. At one end of the room there 
rested on the oak floor, a large heavy press of dark wa}. 
nut-tree wood, ornamented with rude carvings of Adam 
and Eve, and the tree of knowledge ; and, opposite, stood 
an ancient bookcase, the shelves of which supported g 
number of famous black-letter volumes, folios and others, 
cased in parchment or roan bindings. On several nar. 
row, high-backed chairs of carved oak, might be seep 
different articles of apparel—a hat on one, a cloak on 
another, and, mayhap, a rapier resting against a third, 
In one corner were sundry swords and a matchlock, ip 
another, divers pieces of old armour, An empty tankard, 
and the remains of the morning repast, stood upon 
large table in the centre of the chamber; and near the 
window, betore a smaller table covered with papers, and 
in an antique arm chair, sat its illustrious occupant. 
Although his hose were ungartered, and his donblet 
had been left unbraced, his right noble countenance and 
worshipful bearing, left not the spectator opportunity te 
notice the negligence of his ature, His face, which was 
of a manly age—two years short of thirty—had been 
most providently fashioned—with a forehead of mar. 
vellous capacity—eyes mild, yet lively—a mouth im. 
pressed with a very amatory eloquence—and a beard of 
a perfect gravity. Nor were his limbs of a less favour. 
able mould, In fact, he was a man of multitudinous 
good graces. I would there were more such. Many 
such there can never be—for, admirable as he was in 
person, he was still more estimable in mind ; and the 
union of these excellencies in a lke liberal proportion is 
ot such rarity, that peradventure the example will last 
out the wovld, ° . ; , : 
Sometimes he would smile as he wrote, as if tickled 


| with the creations of his own fancy; and once his 


humour scemed so touched with some palpable conceit, 
that he cast down the pen, and, throwing himself back in 
his chair, did laugh right heartily, At other times, 
when he appeared to have written passages of a graver 
purport, which gave him more than passable satisfaction, 
he took the paper in his hanc, and did read aloud, with 
a rich voice ane a most felicitous expression ; and, of a 
verity, never was the air so filled with delectable thoughts. 
Atthistime there was heard a knockingat the door. “Come 
in! exclaimed he; and thereupon entered one appar 
elled like a young gallant, with hat and feather ofa 
goodly fashion, a delicate satin doublet, an excellent fine 
ruff, a cloak worn daintily on the shoulder, and a long 
rapier tastened to his side: trunks prettily cut and em 
broidered, with silk hose and ruffled boots. 


This gallant is Dick Burbage, the player ; and 
there is a lively skirmishing of wit, jest, clinch, 
and pun, before Master Burbage comes to the 
point ofhis visit, which was to solicit a sonnet 
from his friend, to present, as his own, to a beau- 
tiful girl, a mercer’s daughter in Eastcheap, with 
whom he had fallen in love. Master Shakspeare 
refused point-black. ‘ Nay, but, sweet Will,” 

“ What! not assist thy old friend and comrade” 
asked the other, in the same bantering tone he had used 
trom the first ; “* how often have I done thee a good tur 
that way? Dost remember, in merry Stratford, whe 
we were both boys, yet with an intolerant inclinatie 
for the honours of manhood, how often I did lead S# 
Thomas Lucy’s gamekeeper in search of imaginary é- 
stealers, whilst thou wert courting his niece in the shrub 
bery ?” 

“Ha! ha! thou hast me there, Dick,” replied b 
friend, unable to refrain trom laughing at the odd & 
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sesions Which came crowding to his memory, “ thou 
me there of a surety, Ab, Kate! she was a delect- 
able little gipsy, with a most enticing ankle, and a smile 
that would thaw a six weeks’ frost. But dost forget 
thine own tricks, old Memorandum? Hast forgot 
when thou wert laying siege to Barbara, the sexton’s 
ty daughter, behind the church, how J, with a sheet 
| bad stolen for the nonce, and a turnip lantern and 
candle, did stalk through the churchyard, to keep the 
folks from disturbing thee—to the horror of the whole 
‘shbourhood, and the near frightening to death of three 
ancient spinsters, (two drunken ploughboys, and the 
rish constable ?"° 
“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the other, with an obstre- 
perous fit of mirth, “ ‘tis as true as life; I'm nothing 
better thana Turk, if ev ry word isn’t gospel.” 
While these merry companions joke, banter, 
and Jaugh together, enters Master Fletcher, who 


gives them the rare and welcome intelligence, 


that the Master of the Revels had announced the | 


Queen's intention to honour the poor players 
with a visit at the Globe, attended by many 
honourable persons of the court. They departed 
to prepare for the reception of her Majesty at 
their theatre ; and, Master Shakspeare having 
indited a complimentary letter to his patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, acknowledging a pre- 
sent of exquisite flowers, resumed his studies at 
one of those ‘famous plays,” which did after- 
wards bring so much honour to his name. He 
had not been long so engaged, when a gentle 
knock was heard at the door, and a youthof seven- 
teen entered—tall, slim, and elegant, and, though 
clad in homely russet, having a graceful bear- 
ing, and a mild, thoughtful countenance, that 
denoted much higher qualities than his poor 
apparel betokened, The youth had taken the 
boldness to send Master Shakspeare a tragedy 
entitled “ Hero and Leander,” which he had read, 
and now criticised. And, as the drama was a 
subject which he probably understood nearly as 
well as any subsequent editors or reviewers, we 
shall like to hear his ideas :— 

“The time of mysteries and moralities hath gone by. 
People now will not listen to dialogues without an object, 
and plays without a plot. 
Goliath in a set speech an hour long, and Joseph linger- 
eth no longer to preach a thrice tedious sermon to Poti- 
phar'’s wife. If a play have no action, it must needs 
have but little interest; for, although something may 
occasionally be done in a narrative form, if the ball be 
hot kept up—that is to say, if the dramatis persona be 
doing of nothing—even if the sentences be proverbs of 
wisdom, then shall the play be a bad play. Again, if 
the characters who form the plot have no individuality 
or distinct features, in accordance with nature or pro- 
bability, though they look like Alexanders and argue 
like Aristotles, shall the play be a bad play. Your 
tragedy, Master Francis, hath these particular defects.” 

At this, and more in the same strain, the 
youth was monstrously cast down ; so 

Master Shakspeare, observing, for the first time, 
that the lips of his visiter had lost their accustomed 
raddiness, and that he did look most despairing and wo- 

*, with that sweet sympathy which maketh the 
generous so fearful of giving pain to another, instantly 
to turn over the leaves of Master Francis his play, 


and resumed his discourse. ‘“‘ But let me not cause you 
to imagine that I think naught of your tragedy, Master 


anne. Far be it from me to say so. I do consider 
Ne blank verse very musical and eloquent, and full of 
night admirable conceits.” 


And Master Shakspeare read sundry beauti- 


David hath ceased to abuse | 
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ful passages, and “ opined” that they were admire 
able, and of great promise; and, accordingly, 
gave the youth much generous good advice, and 
pressed upon him the rites of hospitality, in a 
right frank and hearty sort, bringing, at the 
same time, forth of a recess in the chamber, a 
flask and two drinking horns. As they discoursed 
over their wine in a social, friendly sort, Master 
Francis told his story. 

“T must,” he said,“ be going, or my uncle will be angered 
with me; and he is a man of a most ungracious humour,” 

“ A murrain on him!” cried Master Shakspeare, 
“ And, if I may make so free as to ask, who is he ?” 

“He is Gregory Vellum, the scrivener, of St Mary 
Axe,” replied the youth; * and, though report say that 
he abounds in rickes, one would suppose that he hath not 
sufficient to furnish a begear'’s wallet.” 

‘* Have you no father living?“ asked his host. 

‘Tt isuncertain,”’ responded Mr Francis, more seriously. 

Francis longed to quit his miserly uncle, and 
Master Shakspeare promised to befriend him, 
and afterwards amply redeemed his pledge. Be- 
fore the new acquaintances parted, Shakspeare 
drew a cherished secret from the modest youth, 
and they pledged the wine cup to the beautiful 
Joanna, the same mercer's daughter of Kast- 
cheap with whom all the gayest gallants of the 
court and the briskest ‘prentices of the city 
were alike madly in love. Before Master Fran- 
cis reached St Mary Axe, a little old man, meanly 
apparelled, was stumping 

About with his stick in a glooiny room, that appeared 
from its deficiency in all furniture, save a desk with a 
tall stool, and several papers and parchments tied up and 
placed on shelves about the fire-place, that it was an 
office. ‘* Francis! Francis, I say! A murrain on thee 
for a lazy varlet! thou art sure to give me the slip as 
soon as my back is turned, Francis!” he shouted again, 
and then muttered to himself—“ a wasteful, idle, good- 
for-naught, that be always consuming my substance or 
mis-spending my time; I would I were well rid of him, 
Francis, ] say! Here have I been bawling about the 
house for the better part of an hour, searching for him— 
the graceless vagrant, Francis !'’ Thus he went on, 
growling and grumbling, and poking into every hole and 
corner, with a physiognomy most unnaturally crabbed, 
and a voice feeble and shrewish. At last he sat himself 
down on the stool, laid aside his stick, and began ex- 
amining the loose papers on the desk ; first putting on a 
pair of cracked spectacles, to assist hissight . . . 

As he scrutinised the papers, he broke out into such 
vehement ejaculations as these :— 

‘ This account not finished! Here's a villanous ne- 
glect of my interests! Here's a shameful contempt of 
my authority! Here's flat contradiction and horrible in- 
gratitude! Qh, the abominable and most pestilent knave! 
while he eats me out of house and home—costs me a 
world and all in tailoring and other charges—he leaveth 
my business to take care of itself. But what have we 
here ?” he exclaimed, as he commenced examining a 
paper that had evidently been concealed amongst the 
others. ** Verses, or I'm a heathen!" cried he, in a tone 
of consternation. ** Nay, if he takes to such evil courses, 
it must needs come to hanging.” Whilst he was intent 
upon perusing with angry exclamations the contents of 
the object that had excited his displeasure, he suddenly 
felt a band upon his shoulder, and, turning round with 
no small degree of alarm impressed upon his unamiable 
features, he observed a young female—by her dress pro- 
bably of the middle ranks, She wore on the back of her 
head a small velvet hat, from under which escaped several 
long dark tresses, that, parted in the front, set off to great 
advantage a right comely face, of a very rich complexion, 
which was made infinitely more attractive bya pair of deli- 
cate dark hazel eyes, peculiarly seductive in their expres- 
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sion, Her age might be somewhat beyond twenty; for 
her form was fully rounded, and moulded into the most 
excellent proportions, which were admirably apparelied 
in a neat boddice and a dainty farthingale. In truth, 
she was a damecl possessed of all the perfections of 
womanhood. 

« You sweet rogue, how you frightened me!” ex- 
claimed the old man; the surprise and alarm he had 
exhibited in his countenance now giving place to piea- 
sure and admiration, as lic gazed upon the smiling beauty 
before him. 

“But what hath so put your temper into vital jeopardy, 
good Gregory Vellum?” asked she, coaxingly, as she 
leaned ovet his shoulder, scemingly the better to observe 
the writing he held in his hand, 

“ Marry, matter enough, sweetest,” replied he; ‘* that 
undutiful and most hardened reprobate, my nephew” 

«“ Oh, the profligate!” cried the other, as if marvelling 
greatly; but still stretching out her pretty neck to see 
what was written on the paper. 

“T am glad to find that you regard his atrocious 
wickedness with a proper detestation,” repeated the 
other. “ But that be not the worst of his villany, 
Only think of the pestilent varlet robbing me of these 
fine bits of candle, which, in my search for him a moment 
since, I found eecreted away in his chamber.” 

“ What wonderful iniquity!” exclaimed she, 

“ Ay, that is it with a vengeance,”’ repiied the old 
man, “„ Now, he stealeth these pieces of candle—a mur- 
rain on him for his abominable dishonesty—and burneth 
them when I, his too indulgent uncle, am fast asleep; 
and there he sits, wearing out the night in studying a 
most unprofitable lot of heathenish books. But take 
this trumpery asd read it, Mistress Joanna, for he writes 
euch an unnatural five hand that my poor eyes ache with 
looking at it.”’ 


The fair Joanna read and applied the verses ; 
and seemed lost in a maze of conflicting thoughts, 





Her brow became dark, and her eye fixed ; and so 
completely had she given herself up to her own re- 
flections, that she heard not the question thet had been 
put to her, 

“ What say you, sweetheart ?'’ said he, familiarly, 
laying his hand upon her shoulder. “ Doth not vour 
hair stand on end to sce how he misneeth me? Whe, 
he costs mé@ A matter of a groat a-week for his diet—for 
he hath the appetite of two carriers—and then—the 
caitiff! to be robbing me in this monstrous manner, 
when candles are threepence to the pound—and to be 
scribbling his preposterous atrocities when stationery is 
at so high a cost. By my troth, he hath no more 
virtue than an addled ege! But what think yon of the 
verses ?” 

* Sad stuff, Master Vellum,” she replied, having per- 
fectly recovered from her contusion; “ but be assured 
there isno harm inthem, Ithink he ought not to be 
encouraged in these practices; so T will e’en take the 
paper with me, and tear it to pieces as 1 go along.” 

* Ah, do, good Joanna ! : ° ; : 
You are a woman of admirable discretion, and of a 
truly excellent fancy. Dost despise these raw youths; 
and couldst affect a man of more mature years ?“ 

“ Ay, marry, and whynot >" inquired she, very inno- 
cently. 

* You are a most excellent wench!" exclaimed he 
with unaffected delight, as he seemed to feast his eyes 
upon the graces of her countenance—‘“‘ one of ten thou- 
sand. Think you, you could rest content with an old 
man—niv, one not so old either—-who would never be 
gadding from you like your young gallants, none of 
whom are ever to be trusted out of sight, but would 
nourish you, and cherish you, and fondle you, and make 
much of you, and none but you; and make you mistress 
of all hie gold, his house, and chattels ?"’ 

“ Ay, marry, why should I not?” repeated she in the 
same tone, 

“Then you shall have me, sweetheart !" cried the old 
man in an eestasy ; and seeming, by the unsteady move- 
ment of his hands, with great difficulty te refrain from 
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throwing his arms round her neck. “J have loyeg yon 
for some months, sweetest ! and all the little gifts Thave 
bestowed upon you, were to shew you how enamoured ; 
was of your most blessed condition. And I will tel) you 3 
secret, my love! my dove! my angel! my paragon of 
womanhood !” continued he, fidgetting about, and gloat 
ing upon her with his lack-lustre eyet, as if he were be. 
witched. ‘¢ Although I seem 89 poor—yet am | richer 
than I seem. Ay,amlI. I have store of gold —brigh; 
yellow gold! Hush, there's no one listening, is there > 
he all at once exclaimed, as, fearing he had said two 
much, he gave a restless glance around the room, 

* Not a soul,” replied Joanna, still retaining the sam. 
nnmoved countenance. 

We have been somewhat copious in extracts : 
but the love subsisting between Joanna and 
Master Francis we consider the finest and mos 
original and passionate thing in the serious por. 
tion of the volumes ; and we, therefore, wish to 
introduce the mercer’s daughter in her full pro. 
portions, and with all her attributes and true 
womanly sensibilities—and all her frailties of 
womanly vanity, quite as true. In this well. 
drawn scene, Joanna contrives to wheedle the 
miser out of a certain Venetian gold chain ; but. 
when he talks of naming the wedding day, she 
replies— 

** We will talk of that anon; bnt the chain.” 

“ T fly, sweetest,” cried the old man, shuffling towards 
the door; but, just as he was about to open it, he came 
back hastily, with his eyes glistening, and his leaden 
countenance all of a glow, “ we will spend all the yellow 
gold; we will live a right merry life. L'ſaith you shail 
have all that heart can desire, you shall, you shall, you 
shall, my queen of beauty !” 

“ The chain, worthy Gregory Vellum,“ repeated his 
fair companion, as she eluded his eager advances, 

“ lam gone,”’ said he, again hastening off; but, before 
he opened the door, he turned round, clasped his skinny 
hands together, and, turning up the whites of his eyes, 
exclaimed, “ Indeed, I love thee infinitely.” 

** That for thy love,” cried she, spitting on the floor, 
with every mark of indignation and disgust, as soon as 
she heard him rapidly ascending the stairs, “ that for 
thy love, thou most abhorred and infamous old dotard ; 
but I will use thee, For the sake of one whose little 
finger is dearer to me than thy old moth-eaten carcase, | 
will make thee bring out thy long-hoarded gold, and 
aquander it right liberaliy.’’ Then, hearing a noise a 
the door which opened into the street, she looked to se 
who it was. The same modest youth entered to whem 
the reader hath been introduced, at Master Shakspeare 
his lodging, on the Bank side. 

“ What, Joanna!” he exclaimed, hastening towards 
her, with a tost smiling countenance, “ nay, this iss 
pleasure I dreamed not of." 

«“°Tis I, Francis,” she replied, allowing him to take 
her hand, which he passionately pressed to his lips; “ bet 
thy cheek is flushed, and thine eye unsteady, What 
ails thee?” 

“ Nothing, dearest,” said he; ‘I have been detained, 
and I thought my uncle would be angered with me fer 
stopping ; for thou knowest how easy he is of prevec- 
tion, so 1 ran all the way home,” 

“ Thou hadst best make haste, and corveal thyself 
somewhere for the nonce,” responded she, “ for thy uncle 
hath just left me, meaning to return straight; and he # 
out of all temper with thee, for sundry offences which, he 
saith, thou hast committed. So, go thy ways, and let Be 
ave thee soon, for I have much to say to thee.” 

‘| will do thy bidding lovingly ; yet, it is a most c 
gretful thing to be obliged to leave thee,” he said, *% 
with “reluctant steps and slow, he made towards & 
door, Then, keeping his eyes upon her till the last = 
ment, cloguent with a most impassioned tenderness, be 
leit the room. 


“ Poor boy !” murmured she, as, with a countenas® 
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fall of melancholy interest, she watched his departure ; 
“ boy! he little knoweth how many distasteful 
things I do for his dear sake.”’ 
At this moment, Gregory Vellum was heard upon the 
rs. There was a marked difference betwixt his go- 
and his returning ; for, whereas, in the first instance, 
he had galloped like an ostrich, now he was heard de. 
sending, step by step, so slow that it would not be a 

t stretch of fancy to say, he might have fallen asleep 
between whiles. Presently he opened the door, and, 
instead of hastening towards Joanna, with enamoured 
ks and impatient gestures, as might have been ex. 
ed from his previous behaviour, he advanced, at a 
laggaid’s pace, with his eyes fixed upon a glittering 
chain of gold, that he kept turning about in his hand, 
and with a face in which the demon of avarice had evi- 
deatly got the better of the demon of sensuality. 

We cannot give the rest of this scene, but 

Joanna finally obtains the chain ; and the re- 
entant and cheated miser is offered as payment 


a kiss of her hand :-— 

«“ Fool! dolt ! idiot ! madman !" cried he vehemently, 
as he beat his head with his clenched fists, “to be tricked, 
corened, and imposed upon in this barefaced manner, by 
a woman, O Gregory Vellum, Gregory Vellum, what 
avery ass thou art! My chain of Venice gold is lost 
irretrievably, that I took fer a debt of fifty crowns, and 
for which Master Ingot, the goldsmith, would have 
given me forty at any time. Oh, fool, that can only 
coren boys and folks afar off, thou art cheated past all 
redemption!" Then he went and sat upon the stool, and 
jeaned his head upon his hand, apparently in a monstrous 
melancholy humour, ‘* Fifty crowns gone for nothing. 
Oh,” exclaimed he frantically, beating his heels against 
the stool, and then wringing his hands, * what a poor, 
wretched, miserable lunatic am I, to think ef courting 
atmy time of day. Such a brilliant chain! Oh, most 
preposterous idiot! fifty crowns! Oh, thou incompre- 
hensible blockhead !”’ 

While he ran on, lamenting his vanished chain, 
he wassuddenly arrested by a voice—a rich, clear, 
mellifluous voice—which was heard singing the 


following words :— 


loo 


“T gave my Love a poesic gay, 
Of all the sweetest flowers in May, 
And bade her, till their leaves might die, 
Upon her breast to let thei lie. 
“* T'faith,” quoth she, 
* Are these for me ! 
Like thy sweet words, how swect they be! 
But, if thy maid 
Thy love should aid, 
Oh, bring her gifts that never fade !' 
* | gave my Love a ribbon rare, 
To tie around her silken hair, 
‘Sweetheart,’ quoth 1, ‘long may it grace 


So brave, so proud a resting place !' 


*“* Ah, me!’ she eried, 
And looked and sighed, 
‘In this bright gaud thy looks I've spicd ; 
But see! “twill fray 
And wear away— 
Ol! bring me gifts that last for aye.** 
“A pernicious varlet, will he never have done with his 
coxcombical singing !" cried Gregory Vellum. But the 
unger continued his song. 


Many enatches of charming verse occur in the 
volumes ; and, in the mottoes, the author has 
exhausted all the rare elder poets. The scene 
between the miser and his nephew may be 
imagined, In the office, Francis misses his 
Verses from his desk, ruminates upon the ex- 
quisite Joanna, feels jealous of a certain Ralph 
Goshawk, a stage-struck coxcomb apprentice, and 


ene of the many admirers of the bright-eyed 
damsel of Eastcheap :— 





“If she doth affect that Ralph Goshawk,” he ex- 
claimed, in a sort of doubting yet inquiring. tone, as if 
he knew not for certain, yet wanted to know something 
he feared would not be desirable te learn. Then, having 
passed some minutes in profound yet anxious reflection, 
he suddenly started up, saying, ‘ But she is too good to 
be deceitful,” he seemed at once to dismiss all his uncom. 
fortable thoughts, and set himself to writing out some 
account, with a very cheerfal and delighted countenance, 
At this he continued diligently, but ever and anoa ex. 
claiming, “ O excellent Joanna !“ or, with a like enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ Dear, sweet, exquisite creature!" or, with a 
countenance that did witness for his sincerity, “Oh, I do 
love thee infinitel y !° till there came a sudden turn in his 
humour, and, wit h a more thoughtful look, he put down 
his pen, and, folding his arms, asked himeelf the ques- 
tion—* But why doth she deny me the caresses she hath 
0 often granted —“ After which he again crew uneasy, 
(judging by the expression of his features,) and it did seem 
as if his reflections were hurrying him to very unsatis- 
factory conclusions; for he looked not at all pleased, 

“That Raiph Goshawk seemeth villanousiy familiar 
with her.” 

Francis was interrupted by some one opening 
the door :— 

And, looking round, obeerved a very odd-looking boy 
in a leathern jerkin and woollen cap, such as were worn 
by the common people, advancing into the office, despe- 
rately intent upon picking a bone, [le was somewhat 
short of stature, with a fair pair of bandy legs, and his 
face—none of the cleanest—was fat and freckled, havirg 
a noticeable huge month, then upon the stretch—a pug 
nose, and eyes squinting abominably. Without saying « 
word, he marched towards acorner of the room, and sat 
himself down on the floor, picking his bone—the which 
employment he varied by giving an oceasional bite— 
which madea mark that placed beyond dispute his month's 
capacity—ina thick hunk of bread he drew from under 
his jerkin. 

This figure proved to be the cock in Hamlet, 
otherwise Gib, the call-boy of the Globe Theatre, 
who is very cleverly hit off. He was the bearer 
of a letter from Master Shakspeare, inviting 
Francis to come to him at the playhouse. The 
youth was dispatched by his uncle to dun a mer- 
chant ; and, scarcely knowing whither he went, 
he entered Eastcheap. We must give the fol- 
lowing scene at sume length, as we consider it 
one of the most delicately drawn in the whole 
work. In Eastcheap, the musing youth 

Was stirred up into a very preper consciousness of 
where he was—his heart began to beat most disturbedly 
—the paleness of his cheek wade way for a flush uf crim- 
son, and his eye had gained a lustrousness that gave unto 
his gentie countenance a truly eloquent expression, 

Passing by shops of divers kinds, and even taking no 
heed of the barber chirurgeon’s over the way, where his 
true friend, Harry Daring, was apprenticed, he at last 
made fur one that was a mercer’s, where the owner, a 
somewhat lusty old man, with a lively roguish look, and 
an excellent jolly face, stood recommending to a customer 
sundry ells of three-piled velvet that lay before him, 
whow, seeing engaged, he stopped not to yossip with, 
but went on, as ifit was his woat, to a little room at the 
back, where, finding no enue, he opened a door, and pro- 
ceeded up a little flight of stairs close upon it, at the top 
of which there was another door, whereat, with his heart 
in a greater flutter than ever, he did kneck gently with 
his knuckles; and, hearing a voice, the soft tones of which 
he recognised with a most infinite delight, he uncovered 
and entered the room, 

The chamber was rather low, and of a no great size, 
having a wainscot and floor of oak, with rafters very 
solid, running across the ceiling, and a window stretch- 
ing out into the street. The furniture was substantial 
rather than elegant, such as might be seen in the hoases 
of the better sort of citizens; yet was there a considerable 
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show of taste in many things, which spoke as plain as 
could any words that a woman's graceful hand had had 
the ordering of them. There was no one therein but 
Joanna, who sat, or rather reclined, in an ample chair 
with arms, supporting her head by her hand, She wore 
an elegant dress of watchet colour, laced down the front, 
with a girdle of silver baudekin, at the which was a 
little pocket on one side. Her silken hair was artfully 
disposed, falling in a love lock on her delicate shoulder, 
and bound at the top in a network caul of gold. Her 
well-shaped fect were cased in a pair of dainty white 
stockings and velvet slippers, projecting out of her petti- 
coat, with the heel of one resting upon the instep of the 
other, to the manifest disclosure of a most exquisite 
ankle, In this position, the well-defined outline of the 
ripened beauties of her figure were seen to great advan- 
tage, especially as the low, tight boddice, then in the 
fashion, did excellently well display the full bust, and 
truly admirable neck and shoulder, the delicateness 
whereof have I not the cunning to describe, therefore 
will I leave it to the imagination of the courteous reader. 
She had evidently been a thinking; but whether plea- 
surable or otherwise, I have no means of knowing, ex- 
cept this be taken as a sign, that when Master Francis 
first beheld her at that time, there was a severity in the 
loveliness of her countenance, tempered with a very 
touching melancholy. 

* Joanna ““ exclaimed the youth, hastening delight- 
edly to her side, “I am here at thy desire, and truly to 
mine own most infinite gratification, But what aileth 
thee?’ he inquired suddenly, in a tone of affectionate 
interest, as he noticed that the pleasureableness expressed 
in his own features was not reflected in hers, At the 
question, she looked at him as with a careful scrutiny of 
his pale and thoughtful brow, but said never a word, 

“ Have I angered thee?“ he asked, in a more subdued 
voice; and his gaze became as melancholy as her own, 
“ Believe me I meant it not. In truth, 1 would rather 
die than anger thee.” 

“ No!" replied she to his question, with impressive 
tones and eloquent emphasis. Thou hast not angered 
me.“ And then the severity of her look much abating, 
added, with great stress on the words, “ Thou bast never 
angered me.” 

“Indeed I hope not,” said Master Francis, earnestly, 
“ But who or what hath made thee look so unhappy.” 

“Thou hast,’’ she answered, 

“1!” exclaimed the youth, with extreme surprise and 
sorrow. ‘* What a wretch am Ito have done it! and 
yet I know not how it could be; for gratitude for thy 
never-tiring kindness doth prompt me at all times to do 
the very reverse. Tell me how it was, and instantly will 
I seek to undo the unsought for mischief." 

Joanna silently took from the little pocket at her 
girdle a paper that she gave into his hands—the which 
he instantly opened, designing to read it, as such seemed 
to him to be her wish; but, to his exceeding astonish- 
ment, he discovered it to be the very poem he had written 
and lost from off the desk in his uncle's office. He stood 
like one that is detected in wrong-doing, unable to say 
aught for himself; yet, though he saw that his expostu- 
lation had done him mischief, knew he not what offence 
there could be in it. 

** What made thee think I had ceased to love thee ?” 
asked she in a voice by no means angry, after she had 
watched for a sufficient time his downcast eyes and mo- 
dest confusion of countenance, as he stood before her. 

“ It seemed to me that thou dost regard another,” re- 
phed Master Francis, tremulously. 

* Whom ?” inquired Joanna, with more earnest- 
heer fixing on him a somewhat anxious and penetrating 

ook, 

* Ralph Goshawk,” answered he. 

She remained silent for some few seconds, but a faint 
smile might have been observed about the corners of her 
beautiful mouth, 

“In truth, I marvel thou couldst have entertained 
such a conception,” said she at last. 

** Dost thou not love him indeed ?” asked the youth, 
most increduously, as it were, 
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«“ Indeed I love him not,” she replied, 

“ And dost regard me as kindly as thou wert used >» 
he inquired more urgently, raising his eloquent eyes to 
her own. 

‘¢ Methinks quite as kindly,“ answered she. 

“ Dear, dear Joanna !“ exclaimed Master Francis, ag 
he kneeled on one knee, and taking in his the disen 
hand that lay upon ker lap, bowed his head till his lips 
rested thereon, and in that position remained, The me. 
lancholy expression of Joanna’s countenance still was 
altered not; but there was now a tender interest in her 
dark eyes as she gazed upon her youthful lover. Pre, 
sently she raised herself in her position, and took his 
hand in both hers, very affectionately, 

“Yet am I much hurt that thou shouldst doubt me” 
said she, “I thought I had proved beyond question how 
much I regarded thee above all others—perhaps with 
more carelessness than did‘ become me. Bat, knowing 
the innocency of mine intentions, and trusting in the 
modesty of thy disposition, T was content. Alack! ‘tig 
a sad world !__we cannot do right when we wish; and 
when we are satisfied of our conduct, there cometh some 
malicious tongue to slander our doings, None know the 
wickedness that exists—that poisons the air we breathe 
with a perpetual pestilence, and obliges us to do by craft 
what we cannot do by honesty. I have to endure many 
things that make me unhappy—very unhappy—lI needed 
not such verses as thou hast written.” 

As she concluded the sentence, he raised his head, and 
saw that she was wiping with her handkerchief a tear 
that did tremble on her eyelid. 

** Indeed, they shall trouble thee no more,” cried the 
youth, as he disengaged his hand, and tore the paper into 
numberless small fragments; ‘* and very heartily am [ 
vexed that I should have given thee a moment’s uneasi- 
ness, For what wonderful goodness hast thou exhibited 
towards me; the like of which surely was never known! 
Truly J must have behaved most unnaturally to have 
vexed thee in this manner; and I'll never forgive myself 
if thou wilt not forgive me.“ And then, most sorrowfal 
in heart, he hid his face upon her lap. 

“I have forgiven thee,“ said she, affectionately twining 
her fingers in the light curls of his chestnut hair; “ but 
take no such fancies into thy head again; be content 
with the assurances thou art continually receiving of how 
much I regard thee, and think nothing of whatever else 
may seem of a different tendency. Nothing can be so 
sure as that, whilst thou art worthy, thou wilt be be- 
loved,”’ 

Master Francis was too much enraptured to replyy 
and in this position they remained for some minutes— 
she bending over him, with her dark hazel eyes softened 
into tenderness; and he impressed so deeply with the 
subduing spirit of the moment, that he would not or 
cared to move from where he was, 

Joanna having at last taken away her hands to enclasp 
his, he raised his head, and, looking into her face, very 
fondly, yet with a touch of regret, said—** But why hast 
thou denied me those sweet caresses thou didst use to 
grant ?"° 

“ Truly, I am not in the mood on all occasions,” Tr 
plied she, in rather a sad tone of voice; “ there are re- 
membrances I cannot obliterate when J would, that come 
upon me at times, and make me regardless of al! except 
the discomfort they bring. It would be but a mockery 
to caress thee under such circumstances; and, in 
though I may often seem gay-hearted—forgetting for a 


time the unpleasantness of the past, in the enjoymente of 


the present,—yet, when awakened to recollection—which 
is no difficult matter—there lives not a creature oa © 
earth so truly wretched as am I. Be content, then, with 
the pleasure I can grant when I may be in the humour; 
and seek not, when the time is not auspicious, to increas 
my disquietude by ill-timed importunity.” 

“I will not,” replied he. * But wilt thou do so eve? 
again ?“ he asked, as if almost afraid to put the quet 
tion, 

“ | will,” she answered, with apparent unaffectednes® 

“ Dear Joanna, but wilt thou do so soon?” he im 
quired, more impressively. 
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« | will,” said she. ; ¥ 

« Exquisite Joanna 1—but wilt thou do so now ?"’ he 
gsked, with still greater emphasis. ’ 

It would be unveiling the sweet mysteries of affection 
to describe the endearments that blessed the reconcilia- 
tion of these devoted lovers. There throbbeth nota heart 
in the wide world, that hath been touched by the gener- 
gas influence of true love, but hath played its part in the 
same drama, and can, from the fond prompting of the 
memory, imagine the entrancing scene more vividly than 
could 1 describe the acting of it. Methinks, too, that 
the developement of those delicious infiuences that make 
humanity angelic should be kept sacred from the vulgar 
eve; else might the selfish and the profligate find matter 
in it for idle speculation, or licentious conjecture. . 

The affection which existed betwixt Joanna and Master 
Francis had in it this peculiar feature, that the former 
had so much the seniority of her lover, it invested her 
with an evident controlling power over him. She ap- 
peared as though uniting in her behaviour the authority 
of a careful guasdian with the fondness of a devoted 


woman, and sometimes it appeared as if some strange | 


interest bound her to the youth, of so deep a tender- 
ness, as Was marvellously like unto that of a parent = In 
truth, it was a strange thing to behold a creature so 
exquisitely fashioned, having much the outward appear- 
ance of one existing only for, and in the enjoyment of the 
most passionate worship of the opposite sex, seeming, 
with a delicacy the purest nature could never have ex- 
celled, 80 virtuously to conduct herself, as proved all the 
sterling excellence of womanhood was manifest in her 
actions; whilst the enamoured youth that knelt before 
her, dumb with excess of modesty, and overpowered with 
the intensity of his admiration, regarded her with such 
an enthusiasm in his delighted gaze, tempered with so 
profound a respect, as plainly shewed he loved with the 
purity of heart and earnestness of purpose which belong 
ouly to that age and disposition that exist in the enjoy- 
ment of a perfect innocency. 

« Dear heart,“ exclaimed he, after a long, yet very 
eloquent silence, “ it seemeth to me exceeding strange 
that, when I sit me down to write of thee, all admirable 
thoughts, like the bees hastening to the sweet blossoms, 
come crowding to be penned; but when, with my lips, 
I would essay to breathe into thine ear ought of what 
rare pleasure I experience from the continual influence of 
thy unbounded goodness, such words as I have at com. 
mand are so little to the purpose, that I am forced to a 
teeming ungrateful silence ; yet am I most gratefully 
bound to thee, Thou art my guardian angel, and, in 
falnest truth, most exquisite Joanna, my heart ever 
yearneth to pour out its spirit in thanksgiving for thy 
unceasing kindness.” 

He received no reply, unless it was conveyed in a more 
evident pressure of the hands she heid clasped in her own, 
ori a softer aud more thrilling glance from the clear 
hazel of her lustrous eyes. He continued— 

“ My benefactress !—my”’ 

“ Hush !”? she exclaimed quickly, interrupting him. 
“Have I not told thee never to allude to what I have 
done for thy good ?” 

He remained silent, as if conscious he had committed 
ab error. 

“ And now, prythee, tell me how hast thou sped with 
thy tragedy 2" she inquired. 

“It will not do, dear Joanna,” he replied. 

“ Despair not—thou wilt do betier anon,” she said, in 
an encouraging tone, 

_“ But methinks I have found a friend,” added Master 
raueis, more cheerfully, 

7 J am truly glad on’t,” said she. 

Hast heard of Master Shakspeare ?” 





This is along extract ; but justice to the author 
required it. After some comic adventures at the 
outskirts of the Globe, Master Francis reaches 
the shabby green-room of those days, where all 
the players were assembled, already dressed in 
character to play the Second Part of Henry the 








Fourth before Queen Elizabeth. The scene is 
animated, and shews considerable knowledge of 
the interior of a playhouse. Master Shakspeare 
discourses to his young friend about the charac- 
ters around him—authors, actors, and such noble 
lovers and patrons of the drama as Southampten 
and Buckhurst. Between the acts, Burbage, who 
played the Prince of Wales, is asked how he 
had sped with the borrowed love verses ; and he 
relates his adventures, though Francis is not led 
to suspect that the mistress of the player is the 
fair Joanna. When the mimic Prince of Wales 
was summoned by Stentor-Gib, the humorous call. 
boy, Master Shakspeare took his young friend 
to a nook whence he could have a full survey of 
the house, from the “ groundlings” of the pit to 
the nobility of the lodgings, and the threepenny 
customers of the “ scaffuld.” Lodgings and 
scaffuld were then the names for the boxes and 
galleries. At the conclusion of the play, Master 
Shakspeare was hurried off by Raleigh to receive 
the compliments of Elizabeth, who, with great 
commendation of his wit, vouchsafed her gra- 
cious protection of the poor players, now griev- 
ously vexed by the sanctified city authorities. 
The Queen even vouchsafed her jewelled hand to 
kiss, and left the dramatist kneeling as she 
withdrew to the flourish of trumpets and kettle. 
drums—a right gallant show. Next day, Master 
Francis, who had obtained a kind though hurried 
reception from Sir Walter Raleigh on the intro- 
duction of Master Shakspeare, waited upon the 
accomplished adventurer at Durham House ; and, 
to his infinite contentment, was appointed his 
private secretary. An assignation between Master 
Shakspeare and the slippery Joanna—whom the 
gallant dramatist had admired at a meeting of 
archers in Finsbury—need not be strictly fol- 
lowed, though it helps to develope her mingled 
and highly dramatic character. Coquettish, 
fickle, vain, and inordinately fond of the admira- 
tion of the other sex, and yet a generous, tender 
woman, and a passionate lover—that mixture of 
delicacy and levity, purity and folly, named 
Joanna, contains much genuine nature, and great 
dramatic interest. 

In the meanwhile, Master Francis goes far 
away from London and Joanna; sailing on 
the high seas with Raleigh, who proves to his 
young secretary more a father and an instructor 
than a master. We have not adverted to 
Raleigh's share of the story—his love passages, 
namely, and secret marriage with the beautiful 
Elizabeth Throckmorton. The terror of the de- 
voted wife lest the discovery of their union 
should ruin the fortunes of her husband, by 
bringing upon him the displeasure of the Queen, 
gives rise to many beautiful and tender domestic 
scenes, which are well relieved by the lively 
prattle and saucy archness of Alice, the affec- 
tionate cousin and constant consoler of Dame 
Elizabeth, the confidant of the lovers before 
their marriage, and ever their watchful friend at 
Court. Their secret union had been discovered 
by the crafty Sir Robert Cecil—who dreaded 
his influence with the Queen—and certain 
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other enemies of Raleigh; and an intrigue is 
set on foot at Court to effect his ruin. One 
agent in this plot is the Lady Howard of Wal- 
den, a woman of some beauty but of no prin- 
ciple, whose love Raleigh had slighted. The 
Queen had been prepared for the terrible explo- 
sion against her favourite, by chagrin at the 
tardiness and ill-success of his expedition ; and 
when Lady Howard made the astounding com- 
munication, nothing could exceed her indignation. 

There is, however, far too much of it, and we, 
besides, consider the author much less felicitous 
in these stormy royal scenes, than in those of calm 
tenderness, or in those of humour and jovial con- 
viviality. He has, we think, hit Elizabeth better 
in her unbending moments, when the vanity of 
the woman, excited by adroit flattery, triumphs 
over the pride of the Queen, than in her wrath 
and fury. 
never more agreeably than when hearing read by 
Shakspeare that drama which she had com- 
manded him to write—Falstaff in love, namely, 
or “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” When the 
fat knight was put into the buck-basket, she 
exclaimed, merrily— In honest truth, Master 
Shakspeare that fat knight of yours is like to 
make our sides ache. Oh, the absolute villain ! 
Oh, the monstrous rogue! I’faith, tis an excellent 


conceit. We are taken with the humour of it 
mightily. What say you, my Lord?” turning 


to Essex—“ doth it not seem as ridiculous to 
you as heart could wish?” And when Falstaff 
is beaten as the fat woman of Brentford— 
*‘ Better and better,” exclaimed the Queen, in 
evident delight. ‘* These be merry wives, in- 
deed! I’faith ‘tis the difficultest thing possible, 
to say which serve they out the best—Master 
Jenlous-pate the husband, or that huge piece 
of roguery, Sir John Falstaff. Is it not so, my 
Lord?” The Queen had been put into the finest 
humour possible, by the mirthfal conclusion of 
the play, and had volunteered to attend on the 
first night of its representation. ‘The courtiers 
would have divided the laurels of the dramatist 
with her Majesty, whose “ most exquisite wit” 
had suggested the subject of the play; but this 
homage she at once took and disclaimed, giving, 
or affecting to give, the sole credit to Master 
Shakepeare, of whom she gracionsly inquired, if 
she could serve himin aught. ‘* Speak what you 
would have,” said she; ‘ and, if in modest bounds, 
it shall be granted.” He was so bold, or foolish 
in friendship, as to crave the pardon of Raleigh, 
now a prisoner in the Tower; and the Queen's 
brows grew black on the sudden; while she 
sharply rebuked the bold advocate of the dis- 
graced favourite. 


Essex had the magnanimity to come to the 
rescue of Master Shakspeare, and also to speak 
in favour of his rival, Raleigh ; #0 Shakespeare 
was graciously dismissed, while the Queen went 
the length of acknowledging that her captain of 
the guard, Raleigh, had many commendable 
qualities ; and the courtiers were in ecstasy at 
thegenerosity of her gracious Mejesty towards the 
man who had done her so grievous a wrong as to 





She appears often on the boards, and | 





marry to please himself, without consulting the 
Princess, who chose, ag one of her royal —— 
tives, to engross the admirationof allthe handsome 
young gallants of her court. History is followeg 
with some fidelity in those xdventures of Raleigh 
which fiction cannot equal. Immediately on hj, 
return to England, he had been arrested and 
imprisoned in the Tower ; and his arrival, arress 
and way of life in prison, are detailed in seyerg! 
charining domestic scenes, of which, as a speci. 
men, we shall select the following :-— 

Sir Walter Raleigh sat at a table, on which were many 
books and papers, in a small chamber in the Tower: 
which, certes, was properly furnished enough, though 
everything therein was of an exceeding antique fashion . 
and the beantiful Dame Elizabeth, now looking with , 
very matronly dignity, sat as near as might be opposite 
to him, working of a baby’s cap, whilst close by her side 


| was a cradle, in which slept a marvellous pretty infans 


Now she would take her eyes from her work, and fix 
thein on the slumbering child with such sweet and gsmil. 
ing looks as shewed her heart was delighted with what 
she gazed on ; and anon she would tuin them to where 
sat her husband, leaning of his head on his hand over 4 
large book he seemed to be a studying of so intently that 
he could regard nanght else; and there was then g 
tender a solicitude in her eyes as was quite moving to 
see. She seemed as though she would have spoke, and 
yet refrained from it for fear of disturbing hin in his 
studies, Again she continued at her work, but not with. 
out stealing of an occasional glance at the babe or at Sir 
Walter. Yet was there ever a singular ditfrerence in the 
expression of her look to each, She still regarded her 
child with a fond and truly delicate smile, whilst upoa 
her husband her gaze tell with an increasing melancholy, 
Which at last became exceeding pathetic. It so happened 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, turning over a leaf, raised his 
head, and noticed the moving sadness of her looks. 

“ What makes thee look so woful, Bess ?” inquired he, 
affectionately, 

““Woful !—Surely I look not woful, dear Walter ?” 
she replied, as if with an assumed cheerfulness. ~ Tam 
content—I lack nothing. Thou art everything I could 
wish. For what should I look woful then? Indeed 
thou must have mistaken my countenance hugely, if thea 
hast gathered from it I be in any way out of heart.” 

“Jn truth, sweetest, thou hadst but now so piteous a 
look, ‘hat I was moved at it,”’ said he. 

“Then was it a false look, dexr Walter; and there. 
fore regard it not, I prythee!” exclaimed his beautiful 
Wife, very earnestly. “ Let it not move thee at all, for it 
must have been a villanous deceitful look if it hath 
given thee a moment's uneasiness.” 

“] have never yet seen aught in thee deceitful, dear 
Bess,” observed Sir Walter, “ Therefore am I now loath 
to believe that thou couldst have to do with such, Have 
I said or done any such thing as might have made thee 
sad?" 

“ Nay, on my life, thou hast been to me the kindest, 
best creature fond woman ever loved!’ replied Dame 
Llizabeth, with great eagerness. “ I am not sad at all, 
cear Walter, I'faith ! methinks I should be more merry 
than sad, seeing what bountiful good fortune is mime. 
Thou art with me. ‘The Queen might have done me such 
ill office as to have kept us separate; yet hath she grace 
ously allowed me the extreme happiness of being with 
thee. Then why should I be sad? Looked I less cheer 
ful than ordinary, mayhap it was for fear such deep study 
as thou dost fall into may do thy health some hurt.” 

« Fear not, sweet heart,”’ said he, with a most endear 
ing smile, “ There dwelleth such excellent good phile· 
sophy in these books, that the perusing of them maket 
me forget | am here cribbed within stone walls a doing 
nothing of any advantage to the world; but if # 
now afflict thee to see me so intent upon such labour 
will for the present leave them, and study a more allurag 
lesson—which is no other than thee, dear Bess.” 

“ Prythce do not, dear Walter!” exclaimed she, V7 
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« Tf these books are such as have taught thee to 
so brave of soul, so good, so noble, so kind and 
as thon art—I would on no account have thee 
eave such excellent studies to regard one who can teach 
no one thing of any usefalness, But I like not to 
pear thee say that thou art doing of nothing of advantage 
to the world ; for art thou not constantly writing upon 
such matters as I doubt not must be of great profit to all, 
and in after times will make thee as exceeding famous as 
thon well deservest to be ? 

“*Twould be a right wonderful comfort could I think 
»,” observed Sir Walter. eis : 
«Then such shouldst thou ever think,” she replied. 
«| know that ‘tis something too much to expect of thee 
to shew a cheerful heart at all times, when I reflect to 
what a doleful strait thy goodvess to me hath brought 
thee to, the thought of which is enough, methinks, to 
make the most patient nature feel vast discomfort upon 
occasion : yet well assured am I that, whether thou art 
within stone walle a powerless prisoner, or aboard of a 
goodiy ship, the leader of a gallant armament, thy noble 
mind would ever be devising of some greatness whereof 
all mankind might receive benefit. If thou art melan- 
choly, let me sing to thee, dear Walter, and perchance thou 
shalt fiod some pleasure in it,” 

“Indeed, thy singing is of so sweet a sort that my 
spirit is enraptured when I hear thee,“ ssid he. Sing, 
dear Bess! 1 do feel somewhat weary. ° Tia of little mo. 
ment that thy virginals be not at hand; for thy voice 
duth discourse such delicate music as requireth no sxccoin. 
paniment to set it off,” 

Then placing of her work in her lap, she turned upon 
him a look full of most exquisite devotedness, and with 
such tuneful notes as were a marvel to hear, she presently 
did commence. 

In a long and affectionate conversation the 
devoted wife of Raleigh urges her womanly 
scheme of mollifying the Queen ; and, in truth, 
no historian has framed half so goud an excuse 
for the meanness of humiliation to which Raleigh 
descended, in attempting to make his peace with 
Elizabeth, as this fictionist :— 

“1.” said Dame Elizabeth, “knowing her to be one 
with whom some pretty adulation will do anything, 
fo tnat there be enough of it—would wager imine exist- 
ence that, if thou wouldst bat contrive some pleasant 
conceit, in which it shall appear that thou art gone dis- 
tracted because of the impossibility of seeing her, and 
feuzon it with such pretty tropes as thou knowest she 
rst affects, thou shalt have thy liberty in a presently.” 

i like it not, dear Bess,”’ replied her husband—as if 
he entertained the proposal with some distaste, “I have 
played the courtier’s and the lover's part with her already 
to such an extreme that it made her all the more en- 
raged against me when she discovered my marriage with 
thee. She must be exceeding credulous if she would 
believe anything of the kind of me now. Besides, it is 
a tishion that, however oft I may have fallen into, I 
liked never; and, at the present time, am more than 
ever disinclined to." 


Lady Raleigh calls her infant child to the 
aid of her pleading. She entrented that all the 
blame of what was past might be laid on her. 

The amusements of the prisoners in the Tower, 
are, we think, right tender, natural, pleasant, 
and pretty ; but we cannot stop for them. The 
real letters of history are introduced in this 
place, of which circumstance the author ought, 
perhaps, to have given intimation to his unlearned 
readers, No modern romance writer would have 
hazarded the effusions of extravagant flattery and 
byperbolical praise by which Sir Walter re- 
covered the good graces of the virgin Queen, 
and Tegained his freedom. There is, indeed, 
hothing more curious in the romance, for any- 
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become 





thing half so exaggerated, as the authentic epistle 
addressed by Raleigh, the married man, to Cecil, 
in an affected patoxysm of despairing love for 
her Majesty. With one passage of it we must 
preface the ecene :— 


“ My heart was never broken till this day, that I hear 
the Queen goes away so far off, whom I have followed so 
many years with so great love and desire in so many 
journeys, and am now left behind ber in a dark prison 
all alone. While she was yet near at hand, that I might 
hear of her once in two or three days, my sorrows were 
the less; but even now my heart is cast into the depth 
ofall misery, I that was wont to behold her riding like 
Alexander—hunting like Diana—walking like Venus; 
the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pare 
cheeks, like a nymph; sometime sitting in the shade like 
a goddess—sometime singing like an angel—sometime 
playing like Orpheus. Behold the sorrow of this world! 
once amiss hath bereaved me of all. Oglory! that only 
shineth in misfortune, what is become of thy assurance ? 
All wounds have scars, but that of fantasy; all affections 
their relenting, but that of wemankind, Who is tie 
judge of friendship, but adversity ; or when is grace wit- 
nessed, but in offences? There were no divinity, but by 
reason of compassion ; for revenges are brutish and mor- 
tal. All those times past, the loves, the sighs, the sor- 
rows, the desires —an they not weigh down one frail 
misfortune ? Cannot one drop of gall be hidden in such 
great heaps of sweetness? I may then conclude apes et 
fortuna, valelc ! She is gone in whom I trusted; and of 
me hath not one thought of mercy, nor any respect of 
that that was. Do with me now, therefore, what you 
list. Tam more weary of life than they are desirous 
that I should perish; which, if it had been for her, as it 
is by her, I had been too happily born.” 

Jt was a marvellous sight to observe the countenance of 
the Queen during the perusa! of the foregoing, At the 
first few sentences she seemed moved to a great attention ; 
when it came to the describing of her riding like Ales- 
ander, and the like gross flattery, the sudden flushing of 
her face shewed itself all through her cosmetics ¢ and at 
her being likened unto a goddess, an angel, and Orpheus, 
she simpered famously, and shewed her tecth, which were 
none of the whitest, But when the writer began to make 
his dolorous moan, the which Sir Robert read with so 
pitiful an accent as if his heart was a breaking, hér 
Majesty looked concerned, then piteous, then sorrowful, 
and, at the ending of the letter, she put up her handker- 
chief to her eyes; but whether there was any likelihood 6f 
tears, know I not, 

‘“‘ Odds pittikins! it be wonderful moving,” exclaimed 
the Queen; ‘* he hath suffered more than we thought of: 
he shall have some comfort straight. Bat read that pas- 
sage ugain, Sir Robert, that beginneth concerning of our 
riding like Alexander,” 


Raleigh was forthwith released. That he 
should be so, forwarded an intrigue of Cecil's, 
though the Queen’s gracious goodness to the 
false traitor obtained the sole praise of the 
benevolent deed. 

On the night that Raleigh had arrived in the 
Thames with Master Francis and the expedition, 
that young gentleman repaired to his miserly 
uncle’s dwelling, for the purpose of soliciting in- 
formation concerning his birth. The obseurity 
and evil mystery of his parentage, were peculiarly 
galling to an aspiring and affectionate youth, 
fondly conscious that, by nature, he was of no 
ignoble strain. On the same night murderers and 
burglars chanced tu have burst in upon the miser 
gloating over his money-bags. They quarrelled 
about the division of the spoils, and, fighting 
furiously, nearly killed each other, after a true 
bull-dug fashion; so that, when Master Fraueis 
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entered, he found one mangled corpse on the 
floor, the other dying ruffian glaring round him 
in the death struggle, and his uncle still bound. 

The youth, in a monstrous marvel at the whole scene, 
more especially at seeing such a store of precious things 
lying scattered about, as if of no sort of value, did pre- 
sently cut with his own dagger the cords that bound his 
kinsman, thinking, at first, that he was dead as the others 
—but, in some minutes, after calling to him a bit, the 





old man opened his eyes very fearfully, and with a great | 


wildness ; but, they lighting only upon his nephew, who, 
very concernedly, was assuring him of his safety, he did 
grow more composed; and, upon looking about and see- 


ing of his treasures so scattered, he started up with a | 


suddenness that nearly upset Master Francis, and, as if 
ailing nothing, he began to gather up his riches, 

“Oh, these devilish villains !’’ exclaimed he to the 
wondering youth. ‘‘ They did break in upon me—hav- 
ing got entrance I know not how, and, after binding and 
threatening of me, proceeded to rifle me of these valuables, 
which an honest friend hath left in my custody—for thou 
knowest they cannot be mine, seeing I be so exceeding 
poor; and then, falling out upon their division, did 
straightway go to murdering of each other. 


“ But, truly, thou seemest in very fine feather,” con- 
tinued Gregory Vellum, somewhat sarcastically, as he 
turned to notice the handsome apparelling of his youth- 
ful relative; ‘‘ I warrant me thou wilt speud on thy back 
all that thou earnest, Well, I care not, so that thou 
comest not back on my hands.” 

“But 1 came te beg a favour of you, uncle, 
Master Francis, 

“ Nay, ask of me nothing,” hastily replied the old 
mieer, as he left off counting the gold pieces into the old 
stocking ; ‘“‘I have scarce wherewith to live. I cannot 
let thee have a groat.”’ 


This entreated favour of information about his 
parents, the miser would not give; but he as- 
sured the youth that he was illegitimate, and 
his father ‘‘e paltry fellow,” and “a notorious 
villain ;” and, very probably, one Holdfast, a 
famous, hypocritical, puritanic preacher. The 
unhappy youth went off with a woful heart ; and, 
aftera time, bethought him of visiting Joanna :— 


%» 


said 


Yet, when he came to think of the tone of her letters 
not coming up to his expeciations, in the peculiar mood 
in which he then was, he straight began to have sus- 
picions that she regarded him less than he would have 
her; but in a few minutes there came to his recollection 
numberless kindnesses she had done him, which to him 
were as positive proofs of the sincerity of her affection. 
The rememberance of these things did assure him some- 
what, and became to him of such great comfort, that, for 
the time, it clean drove all unpleasant thoughts out of 
his head. 

At this moment there came on a very smart shower of 
rain, and he, wishing to save his new doublet a wetting, 
hastened for shelter under a gateway close at hand. 
Passing beneath here, he spied an open door at one side, 
for which he made, but presently desisted of his purpose, 
on hearing voices that of a certainty came from it. He 
was about to content himself with the shelter of the 
gateway as far as might be from the door, when he re- 
cognised the voice of Joanna, that did at once fix him to 
the spot, 

““ Nay, nay, my Lord,” said she, it may please you 
to affirm this, but I doubt you affect me so much as 
you say.” 

“O° my life, aderable Joanna!” answered one, very 
urgently, whom Master Francis instantly knew, by the 
manver of speaking, to be my Lord Cobham, whom he 
had often heard. “I swear to you I do love you ex- 
ceedingly. In truth, your infinite loveliness is of such 
@ sort that never expect I to find aught so worthy of 
the steadfast and most perfect devotedness with which I 
do regard you.” 





} 





Speech like this, it may be believed, Master Francis 
liked not at all. 

“Methinks you are but trifling with me,” obseryey 
the other. 

** Nay—my heart's treasure! believe me, I never 
in such earnest !*’ replied her companion. “ Take this 
ring—'tis a ruby of great price , yet, should it be ines, 
mable to come up with my estimation of your worthj 
exquisitely beautiful Joanna! Here—let me place j, 


on your most delicate finger.” 


At this Master Francis began to be much troubleg 
that she, whom he so loved, should accept gifts from ong 
who, to his knowledge, was noted for his gallantries, 

“ I scarce think it be right of me to take your gj 
my Lord,” said Joanna. “ Yet to refuse it might seem 
discourteous of me—so I will e’en accept of it.” 

“And grant of me in return but one precious fayoy; » 
added the Lord Cobham, in an entreating voice, that did 
much increase the disturbance of Master Francis, «|; 
be but to press that tempting lip, compared with which 
the ruby must seem but pale.” 


The price of the ring is the kiss, which mad. 
dens the unseen lover. ‘The scene now chan 
to the shop of Martin Lather, a barber-chirur. 
geon, whose humour is to quote the Latin 
phrases which he has picked up from the daily 
conversation of Mister Tickletoby, the school. 
master, and translate them into a meaning dia. 
metrically opposite to the true one. Many of the 
subordinate characters, are indeed nothing more 
than the personification of a humour.—Harry 
Daring, the barber's apprentice, a madcap bent on 
all sorts of mischievous pranks, wild frolics, and 
practical jokes, but courageous as a lion's cub, 
and warmly attached to his old schovl-fellow, 
Master Francis, is a more original and meri 
torious invention. When Francis comes back, 
richly apparelled, and wearing a sword, looking 
like one of the famous knights they had read 
of at old Tickletoby’s, inthe romance of “ King 
Arthur,” Harry aspired to be his squire, in virtue 
of an old agreement, and resolved to shew his 
indentures a fair pair of heels. In the meanwhile, 
he has no good accounts to communicate of the 
proceedings of the fair Joanna, yet he thought it 
the part of a true friend to tell what he had 
heard of her. On sundry occasions, a man 
muffled up had been cautiously let out of the 
dwelling of the mercer at daybreak ; and Harry 
had ascertained to whom belonged the kirtle of 
the female figure who kept carefully back while 
she gave egress to the muffled cavalier :— 

“ Who's was it?” inquired Master Francis, who had 
listened with too much anxiety to hear the narration 
the end. 

“ Joanna's,” replied the boy. 

“ And like enough!” added the other with some sort 
of bitterness, 

“ But let it not move thee so, I prythee,” cried Harry 
Daring, noticing in great trouble the painful expressio® 
of his friend's countenance. 

“And yet she hath done me great kindnesses !” es - 
claimed the youth, as if to himself. 

“Though it look not well, mayhap there shall be ™ 
harm in it,“ observed the other, as if with a view o 
affu "ding some consolation. 

“ But I have known that of her that hath harmis 
it!’ exclaimed Master Francis, more disturbed tha® 
ever. ‘That, had it not come of mine own 
would I not have believed—and now it be easy enoug? 
to credit almost any treachery. No! I will never alle 
myself to be bribed into a toleration of such villane# 
deceits !"” 
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« Well—if she do play her jade’s tricks, let her go 
* said the young chirurgeon, indignantly. “ 
tell thee, Master Francis, if that be it, she be not worth 
the caring for. Thou art as sweet a young gentleman as 
would wish to look on; therefore shalt thou easily 
par with her betters at any time. I say again, let her 
” 
ory - done me many great kindnesses—the which 
[ now wish she had never done, or that she had left 
unthought of that which I now know of her,” observed 
the youth in extreme thoughtfulness ; then, starting up 
saddenly, cried out, “ But who was he she let out ?” 

Harry thought it might be that spouting piece 
of fustian, Ralph Goshawk. 

Master Francis, in an agony of grief, doubt, 
and suspicion, proceeded to the dwelling of the 
mercer,tobe at once resolved, and he em ountered 
Marjory, the prating, ancient housekeeper, who 
confirmed his worst suspicions. As he listened 
to her tales of the unmaidenly behaviour of 
Joanna, the old woman suddenly exclaimed :-— 

“That be her foot on the stair; say not a word, I 
pray you, elee shall I be ruined.” No sooner, however, 
had Joanna entered at the door, which she then did— 
looking more beautiful than ever, dressed as if froma 
walk. than, witha smile, the old woman hastened up to her. 

“Take these things and put them in my chamber,” 
said the mercer's daughter to her, as she took off, and 
gave into her hands, her hat, maffler, and cloak. 

During these few seconds the youth had been in a 
very agony of conflicting emotions, He seemed making 
up his mind what to do; and yet there was such a 
tumult in him, of rage, and jealousy, and indignation, 
that he looked as if he knew not what he was about. 

“Tecan scarce think that the voyage hath done you 
good, Francis,” observed Joanna, as she approached him, 
«for, in truth, you look not so well as you used.” 

“ Like enough,” replied he, bitterly. 

“What aileth you ?” she inquired, with much tender- 

ness. 
“Sick at heart !—sick at heart!” quickly answered 
Master Francis; ‘‘ sick of the villanous deceits that 
have been played upon me. Like enough, indeed, to 
look not so well as [ was. T went in the extreme com- 
fort of thinking myself beloved by one I imagined to be 
possessed of a goodly store of all honourable virtues; I 
return but to find that I have been the dupe of the very 
wickedest wanton that ever disgraced God's earth.” 

“What mean you by this ?” asked the mercer’s daughb- 
ter, seeming!y in great astonishment. 

“What mean I ?” exclaimed the youth, indignantly. 
Hast done no ill thing? hast given me no provocation 
to quarrel since [ have been away, by the infamousness 
of thy behaviour ?” 

“None !" replied she, with exceeding earnestness ; “I 
have done no ill thing: I have done nothing that should 
f've you provocation to quarrel,” 

“Ha! and indeed!” cried her companion, now still 
more incensed against her; “dost tell me that, and 
come straight from the kisses of my Lord Cobham *” 
At hearing this, the colour mounted into her cheek a 
little, of which he took speedy notice, and continued :— 
“I see nature will take no part in so monstrous a lie. 
Goto! you area wanton.” And, so saying, he turned 
away from her, 

“I pray you, Francis, speak not in this way,” said 
Joanna, in a very serious manner, and with a face some- 
What troubled. “ That my Lord Cobham hath caressed 
me, [ acknowledge ; but that I gave him any such re- 
turn, is most untrue: and of aught worse than that 

= by me at any time, know I nothing.” 

Dost think I can believe any such thing from you ?” 
asked Master Francis, suddenly. “Dost think I know 
bot more of such conduct ?—even if "twere not enough 
⸗ condemn you by, as the stealing under a public gate- 
Wy with one so noted; and going into hidden corners 
ene caressed by him, I tell yeu he be not the only 





‘“ Take heed,” exclaimed the mercer’s daughter, who, 
as she had listened, had become exceeding pale—bher 
bosom heaved mightily—her brilliant eyes shot quick 
and uneasy glances, and, altogether, her appearance was 
that of one marvellously disturbed, “ Take heed, 
Francis, I can bear much from you, but this—this I can- 
not bear.” 

“*Tis less than you have deserved,” replied he. “ And 
now I have done with you. There!“ he cried, as, ap- 
proaching her closely, he dashed at her feet the chain of 
gold she had of his uncle. “ There lies one of the gifts 
with which you have sought to bribe me into a tolera- 
tion of your infamous doings. And here!” he added, 
as he followed it with a purse that seemed tolerably well 
filled. ‘* Here is that which will pay for the cost I have 
been to you in other things. Be assured it hath been 
honestly come by; and, not like your costly presents and 
generous supplying of my wants—the liberal wages of a 
more liberal iniquity.” 

To this she answered not save by a slight gasping as 
if for breath; but her brow became darker, and the ex- 
pression of her eyes unnatural, 

‘*T now take my leave of you,’ added Master Francis, 
in a voice somewhat tremulous. ‘I care not if I ever 
see you again. You have misjudged me hugely if you 
thought I was of such a nature as to talerate, for a single 
moment, the infamy you have been about. Your judg. 
ment and your gifts have been equally misplaced. My 
heart is not one of so mean a sort as to be satisfied with 
the affections of a jilt; nor is my disposition so base as 
to suffer itself to be bribed by a” — 

“Villain !” screamed Joanna, as she furiously clutched 
him by the throat with both her hands, before the 
offensive word had been spoken. “ Dost think I can 
be maddened in this vile way, and bear it tamely ?” 

The youth sank in a swoon under her vio- 
lence; and the frantic maiden, passing from 
the frenzy of anger to the extreme of tender- 


ness, exclaimed :— 

“Oh, what a wretch have I been if I have done thee 
any hurt. Francis!—dear, dear Francis!—I will for- 
give all the vile things thou hast said of me if thou wilt 
not look at me so horribly. Move buta limb—breathe 
—or let me feel but the beating of thy heart. No—all 
be as still as a stone, O God! he is dead—he is dead, 
and I have killed him!” So saying, she clasped him 
close to her breast with many piteous sobs, and with the 
saddest, wildest look eye ever beheld. . ; 

** Francis !—thou who hath ever been to me the gentlest, 
fondest, and best of creatures, and that I have loved 
more asa child of mine own than aughtelse. Ob, speak 
but a word, or my heart will break! Indeed, and on 
my life, and heart, and soal, and all things that be most 
sacred in this world—thou hast been most shamefully 
deceived in what thou cidst say of me. I have done no 
such vileness, Alack! alack! He heeds me not!” 


Presently his eyelids opened more, and he looked about 
him with a strange unconscious stare, and kept breathing 
as with some sert of difficulty, The blackness went from 
his face, leaving it exceeding pale, and his lips got a 
little more colour in them, 

Seeing these things, Joanna grew so agitated that she 
was obliged gently to put his head again upon the ground 
whilst she stood up a bit. ° ° ° ° ° 

In truth, she seemed in extreme perplexity as to how 
she should conduct herself. She knew not what to say, 
and scarce what to do. 

Thus these lovers parted ; and, when the sor. 
rowful Joanna afterwards sent Francis a sup- 
plicatory and an explanatory letter, he returned 
it unopened. Joanna was now nigh unto death's 
door, seized with a violent frenzy, calling out 
so piteously on Master Francis, that Martin 
Lather, the barber-chirurgeon, knew not how 
to treat so extraordinary a case. Her lover was 


pained by her condition, and “ determined in his 
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but forget her he never did.” 

Raleigh was now upon the eve of a new 
voyage of discovery ; and, among thore adven- 
turous spirits who attended him in search of 
that famous El Dorado which occupied so much 
of the conversation of the court and the city, 
were Master Francis, and Harry Daring, the 
bold and mischievous apprentice of old Lather. 
Before the expedition eailed, the gentlemen ad- 
venturers met their friends at Raleigh's fair 
seat of Sherborne, and enjoyed themselves for 
a season in hunting, hawking, fishing, and rural 
sports. Among the goodly company assembled, 
were Master Shakspeare, and the merry Alice, 
the fair cousin of Lady Raleigh, attended by a 
bevy of suitors, whom it was the delight of the 
lively maiden to tease and ridicule. She often 
chose the obscure Master Francis, “the paltry 
secretary, for her partner in the dance ; and 
appeared greatly taken with him, while he paid 
her the attentions of a lover, though his sad 
heart was not interested. His thoughts still 
wandered back to the false and undone Joanna: — 

‘* Lost, misguided creature !"’ exclaimed Master Fran- 
cis, with great earnestness; * how hath she fallen from 
that high opinion in which I once held her! I do assure 
you, Master Shakspeare, that there was a time when 
she shewed to me as noble a heart as ever woman pos- 
sesecd, She did me many kindnesses—many great kind. 
nesses, and I could not but love her, she appeared to me 
of so loveable a nature,” 

The eve of the departure of the expedition 
was celebrated by a solemn banquet, at which 
Master Shakespeare distinguished himself as a 
famous reveller, and flowery orator. 

The voyage of discovery was prosecuted in 
the Lion’s Whelp, with various fortunes, When it 
had been so far accomplished, Padre Bartolome, 
un Jesuit priest, and the villain of the romance, 
attempted to betray Raleigh and his companions 


into the hands of the Spanish Governor ef 


Trinidada, Don Antonio de Berrio. The evil 
schemes of the intriguing priest were, however, 
frustrated by the acuteness of Raleigh, and the 
zeal and courage of his shipmates. Harry 
Daring, in particular, the wild, runaway London 
apprentice, displayed the intelligence of a sage, 
and the bravery of a hero, in circumventing the 
cunning of the treacherous Spanish pilot, who, 
under direction of the Jesuit, was running the 
ship into the very jaws of the Spaniards. While 
these things were acting on board the Lion’s 
Whelp, a very different scene was going forward 
on shore—one of leas bustle and excitement, 
but of a more profound interest :-— 

In a handsome chamber of the Governor of Guiana, 
well lighted, and decked with such costly furniture as 
might become the dwelling of a sovereign prince, there 
sat a right beautiful woman, in a dress in the Spanish 
style, of exceeding rich materials, She was reclining on 
a silken couch, figured in with gold in a wonderful custly 
pattern, supporting herself by pillows of the same, and 
was leaning of her head back upon her hand, whilst her 
elbow rested on the cnshions behind her. Her eyes were 
somewhat dark and marvellously lustrous, her face very 
levely to look upon ; yet the expression on it was of so 
gloomy and disturbed a nature, mingling great grief with 
great anger, that there would be few so hazardous as to ven- 
ture to gaze thereon with any sort of affection, notwith- 


mind to forget her as one unworthy of athought ; } standing of its great comeliness, Her form was truly 
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beautiful, shewing she was a woman arrived at the yer, 
maturity of her attractions. The outline of her limbs was 
fully rounded, whilst her spreading shoulders ang Swell. 
ing bosom were of a corresponding character, 

Doubtless was she wondrously moved by her own re. 
fiections ; for her breast heaved violently, and the glances 
that shot from her brilliant eyes were not such as be. 
tohened a mind at ease. After continuing to look more 
moodily every moment, and starting every now ang then 
from her position with a half-stifled sob, she rose from 
her seat, and began pacing of the room with haughty 
strides. The whilst she was at this a door opened, and 
there entered a stately-looking man, habited in all the 
proud appatelling of a Spanish noble. His age might be 
somewhere about forty. He was well featured, yet had 
he in his countenance a sort of scornfulness that ever ang 
anon gave his countenance an expression in no Way 
amiable. ° ° . . ° 

“Ah, my adored {” exclaimed the gentleman, as he 
advanced towards her with an easy carriage, and a face 
dressed in smiles. ‘I have hastened to thee from a thoy. 
sand pressing duties; but, when love beckons, all elge 
may stay behind. How fares it with thee, senora? Thy 
looks scarce welcome me. Is there aughi I have neglected 
providing thee with ?—any one thing thou hast the de. 
sireof? Nay, by the Virgin, thou usest me but unkindly 
if thou haat any wish ungratified !” 

“IT lack nothing, Don Antonio,’’ said the senora, 
faintly, as she moved from him, as if to hide her feelings, 

“Oh, my life! 'tis but unciyil of thee to turn away,” 
observed the Governor, as he went up to her and took her 
hand, gazing in her face all the time with very passion. 
ate admiration, ‘ For art thou not the very light of 
mine eyes ? Do I not love thee, Dona ?” 

* Love!” cried his fair companion, with a sort of 
sarcastic emphasis. 

** Ay, love, Querida,”’ replied De Berrio. “ And wel] 
art thou worthy of such, Madre de Dios! T shall think 
better of heretics for thy sake, and I shall ever hold the 
worthy Padre’s piety in greater estimation, because be 
hath secured so delectable a sinner for the consoling ef 
sv goxl a Catholic as am J,” 

* Mention him not!” exclaimed the lady, somewhat 
fiercely. “I scorn, and loathe, and detest him, from out 
of the very depths of my heart.”’ 

“ Give him not such hard words, I prythee,”’ said Doa 
Antonio, seeminglya little surprised at the earnestness with 
which she had spoke, ‘ As times go, methinks him not 
so bad. For mine own part, I see nothing in him wore 
than shall be met with in most of our holy men, What 
hath he done amiss ?” 

* What hath he done amiss ?”’ echoed the senora, in 4 
voice and with a look that stariled her companion. “ But 
no matter,” ° ° ‘ , , : ° 

“Indeed I cannot help but think thou hast taken 
great prejudice against him,” observed De Berrio. “! 
have found him well to be depended on, and do trust him 
most implicitly. Even now he hath gone on an advea- 
ture for me that hath great risk in it; for "tis no other 
than the endeavouring to entrap that notorious English 
pirate, Sir Walter Raleigh and his villanous followers, 
so that I may give them a complete overthrow.” 

“Sir Walter Raleigh ! said you.” 

“The same, Dona,” replied tne Governor, “He i 
now upon the coast with divers of his ships, intending @ 
venture himself and the pitiful fools he hath induesd @ 
follow him, into the interior of Guiana, hoping for the 
discovery of El Dorado; but, if I spoil not his voyage 
then I am wonderfully mistaken.” 

‘Are you sure ‘tis Sir Walter Raleigh |” asked his 
fair companioa, seemingly in a monstrous agitation. 

* Sure !" cried Don Antonio, in some surprise. “ 
doubt can there be of it? Did not Padre Bartolome 
bring me certain intelligence of everything con 
with the expedition? Tiaith, so minute is my i 
tion, that I have with me a paper containing the naw" 


* 


of every officer engaged upon it, and the exact number # 
the men and ships.” And he produced a paper from BM 


vest, 
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« Let me see it,“ said the senora, and she instantly | a scream at his feet; and then, with a fiendish laugh, 
ral tched the paper from his hand, and began a reading | was seeking to make off by a side passage; but the 
Very * young officer was upon him too quickly. . . + «+ 4 
de ‘, j will be bound for’s, "tis accurate to a letter,’ re- Master Francis gently raised her from the ground, and, 
weil. Don Antonio, gazing upon her pallid face, beheld there the idolized 
% Doubtless, you mean to take them prisoners if you | features of the mereer’s daughter of Eastcheap, 
a 2 inquired his fair companion, seemingly as if per- . . . ° . . 
— pod unconcerned, * Disturb not yourself, I pray you !" exclaimed Master 
s be. « By the Virgin | I mean to hang up every rascal of | Francis, earnestly, as he t with an anxious coun. 
mare them as soon as ever I can get them in my power. But | tenance overthe form of Joanna, She new reclined upon 
— hig delicious evening surely was never made to be wasted | a pallet in a narrow cell, furnished only with a small 
* in idle talk concerning of such sorry rascals. Let us | table, on which appeared to be a missal or breviary, a 
shty ve the moments to love. ‘Turn me those justrous eyes | rosary, and a crucifix; and he was sitting on a chair ‘a 
* —8 way, Dona, and smile on me thy delicatest smiles.“close beside her, helding of one of her hands, Her face Bebe ay 
ht be «Smile! I have lost all humour for smiling,” replied | looked marvellous pale—that settled pallor that be- | 
+ the Senora. tokeneth approaching dissolution ; and her eyes, though J 
Ane Need we tell that this lady was the mercer’s | still turned towards him with all the aifectionate tender- | ba 
* daughter of Eastcheap > She had been seduced ness that had once dwelt in them, looked with wonderful 4 —4 
y augnre Sail - of th languor and uneasiness, and lacked much of that ex- RRS 
by the infernal arts of the Jesuit, a sp) of the | treme brilliancy by which they had used to be distin. id Cal 
— * Spanish government, who had stolen into her | guished. i a i 
tna confidence by interesting her pity. Don Santiago, “ The chirurgeon hath told me I have but a few hours i fi ‘ 
eles the name he assumed, represented himself an | —2 meron peer’ * in a —2 | fi 
* . : “ An would fain devote such short time as is allowe . oon 
ben unhappy Spanish tt J * —— 14 his me to make my peace with God and my conscience, by ‘ 
** life from Elizabeths cruel Protestant govern- | 4 confession which methinks be equally necessary for 
ndly ment. It was he was the muffled gallant, whom you to hear as for me to state.” 
Harry Daring had seen stealing at daybreak | After some preliminary discourse, Joanna con- 
nora, from the mercer’s dwelling, where, for personal | tinued :-— 
* safety, he had often been concealed by the “ I trace all the evil that hath happened to me to the 
yA confiding Joanna. It is impossible fully to de- | want of a mother's careful control in my bringing 
— velope the highly dramatic character of the | up. She died in my early childhood. 1 was thus 
nt of mereer’s daughter, without the same amplitude | left to the entire care, if care it might be ealled, of 
of detail which finds place in the original work. | ™Y other parent, who soon shewed how unfit he was 
rt of It is enough, that her generous self-devotion eS ae 
7 oy » | some comeliness, 1 was ever petted by him—the com. 
well her delicate but secret offices of love, saves her mendation I received of strangers making him proud of 
hink youthful lover, and only beloved, from immi- | my appearance. ° ; ‘ . 
| the nent danger of the governor's deadly vengeance, “As I grew towards womanhood, and my features 
_ a of the priest's more malignant hate and person began to assume something of that appear. 
wal . | “9 ; * x — ance they afterwards acquired, the admiration I excited 
’ Itwas long after these events—and Joanna had, became greater, and my vanity the more intense, I 
what for onceagain, seen her lover in the Globe Theatre | lacked not suitors: no girl eould be more followed, 1 
1 out and ata distance, on the first representation of an we the oy of all the — ony —22 
and many an honest citizens son vowr e loved me 
Doa ht eles a sep te oe Dash — dearer than all the world beside. My father had early 
Les e EXPE HON OF Kaleith and Mssex to, adi- Was | impressed me with a distaste fur becoming a wife, draw- 
— undertaken, The animated picture of the Eng- | ing fearful pictures of the misery, drudgery, and insigni. 
vam lish ships’ attack on the rich Spanish galleons, | ficance of such women as married; and then, in more 
V hat the grandeur and interest of the great sea fight, — — 22— —— the — 222 se —* —— 
etait ail . oe enjoyed by a girl of wit enough to draw plenty of fine 
me — bravery of the — aie gallante round her, all ready to be her slaves, thas [ 
: But oreign to wae Perpoees Oy whatever may * the | thought only of how I might place myself in the enviable 
degree of their literary merit, they would inter- | situa:ion of the latter, . ‘ ; 
—_ ‘ere with the uniiy of our selected specimens of “ The admiration of apprentices and young citizens 
«| the romance. We shall, therefore, take up | 80” ceased to content me, Many brave gallants and 
him Master Francis on shore, leading a force of fifty | Y°4"* noblemen coming to wy Fathers shop, sad getting 
— rr — om 8 g° Y | sight of me, liked me, or professed to like me, with so 
ther Tore Cope we, and having just carried, by assault, | monstrous an affection, that they were ever besieging me 
glib a building which proved to be a nunnery. with the sweetest of flatteries ; and my father finding his 
ver, Upon his forcible entrance at the head of his men, he | advantage in it, afforded them every facility for seeing 
noticed the nuns flying before him, screaming and call- | me when any of them had a mind, . ’ ° 
ng on the saints for assistance. Taking care that none “ This continued till I knew you, and then my whole 
le is wich should be hurt, he followed on briskly till he came | being seemed changed of a sudden; the barren rock 
xg to o the cloisters, and, greatly to his eurprise, perceived at | seewed struck by some holy hand, and there gushed forth 
Jj tw ome little distance from him a man in the habit of an | a stream of the purest and sweetest feeling, Before, 
- the reclesinstic, dragging along by the hair of her head a | everything was for myself—now, everything was for 
rage, ‘enale in the dress of a novice. you. Although the love of admiration was implanted 
“ Turn, villain!” cried Master Francis, hurrying to- | too deeply in my disposition to be readily eradicated, I 
1 his wards him with his sword drawn. “Thou art but a | made it subservient to the most generous purposes. [ 
| ‘oward, touse a woman so. Let go thy hold, or I will | learned how you were situated with your miserly kins- 
That cut thee to the chine,” man—I noticed your inability to supply that thirst for 
lowe “ Hal” exclaimed the man, turning towards him the | information which distinguished you. Love not only 
ted well-known face of the Padre Bartolom«, looking more | taught me liberality, but instructed me to use such deli- 
=> malignant than ever he had known it, “ Art thou here, | cacy in the application of it, as enabled me to supply 
_— accursed heretic! Then this to thy heart, wanton!” In | all your wants after such a fashion as could be least 
er of the tame moment, to Master Francis’ horror and surprise, | objectionable to one of so modest and retiring a nature 
» bis he saw the Jesuit snatch a dagger from his vest, and bury as I found you to be, You were then but a mere youth, 
4 im the breast of bis female companion, who sunk with | and I 4 woman some six or sevew years your senior ; the 
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delight I felt in affording you facilities for improving 
yourself in study, and the gratification that arose in me 
as I observed the rapid progress of your mental faculties 
in consequence, I am altogether unable to express ; but 
the affection I felt was of so different a sort from any- 
thing I have heard or read, that I cannot fancy such 
was ever felt before. . . ; ° 

“So absolute an effect had your youth and innocency of 
sou) on my maturity and great knowingness, that, when 
enjoying such sweet endearments with you as I some- 
times would allow, I have felt myself a different being— 
all selfishness, all vanity, all deceit, all cunning, seemed 
to have Jeft me—I have wept like a child, and loved with 
all the entireness of a woman's devotion.” 

Here the mercer’s daughter paused fer a few seconds, 
as if her feelings would not allow her utterance. 

More explanation follows. Joanna was usually 
employed by her father to dun Lord Cobham 
and his other gallant customers, with such results 
as we have seen. These explanations, if some- 
what tedious to the reader, account for the impro- 
priety of behaviour ; for, beyond unpardonable 
coquettish levity, she had not gone until her 
honour was foully betrayed by the villanous 
priest. She says— 

“1 knew not the villain he was! I had no thought 
of the danger I was exposed to. All looked honour and 
sincerity of heart. All breathed of love and the very 
deepest respectfulness. Miserable degraded wretch that 
I became, little knew [I with all my cunning, what 
monstrous craft was arrayed against me; or how soon 
it might come to pass, that she who had duped so many, 
should herselt be the completest wretchedest dupe that 
ever breathed ! I fell—the victim of such base treachery 
as I dreamed not the existence of, 

‘© Not by any consent of mine own!” exclaimed Jo- 
anna more vehemently, as Mr Francis drew away 
his hand and averted his face. ‘ I thought notssus- 
pected not the nearness of such dishonour. ’T'was a vile 
trick—an unmanly stratagem—a very atrocious picce of 
Villany !” 

The scene is highly wrought ; but we cannot 
pursue it farther than is needful for the mere un- 
derstanding of the story. The innocent, boyish 
Francis was for ever lost to the unhappy Joanna, 
and she followed the fortunes of her destroyer, 
the pretended Don Santiago. She continues— 

** We had not been out at sea many days, when the be- 
haviour of Don Santiago towards me completely changed. 
From mild and respeetful, he gradually became haughty 
and uncivil. He rated me for my melancholy as if it was 
a crime; and continually got into monstrous passions of 
jealousy, swearing I was ever thinking of you. One day 
he completely threw off the mask. He acknowledged he 
was no Don Santiago de Luz—he confessed that the ship 
was not bound for the Spanish coast, and bade me think 
not of marriage with him, for he was a jesuit. He was 
Padre Bartolomé.” 


“As soon as | knew him for what he was, I hated | 
| advert to them, having exhausted our space with 


him with all my heart and soul, and the more earnestly 
for his throwing out mysterious hints of your speedy 
death, with such apparent satisfaction as none but so 
black a villain could have known. Wishing to be quit 
of such a wretch, I endeavoured to make a triend of Don 
Antonio de Berrio, in whose guardianship I had been 
left during a temporary absence of the Padre, and who 
quickly professed himself my lover. Fiom him I learned 
the arrival of the expedition, and that you were of the 
party. On that very evening the city was taken by as- 
sault, and I found you were an inmate in the same house 
with me. The Padre had concealed himself in my apart- 
ment, vowing the horriblest vengeance; and, believing 
him capable of doing any villany he had a mind, I kept 
a strict eye on his movements, I was tortunate enough 
to come upon him as he was about to stab you in your 
sleep, and quickly forced him to leave the room with his 
wickedness unperpetrated, Upon finding you once again 


before me, and in the great joy I felt at having Tescued 
you from death, there was a sudden rush at my hear of 
such powerful sweet feelings, that you seemed to me 
again as we were once to each other ; and I was jus i. 
the point of clasping you in my arms to pour ont the 
fulness of my heart upon your breast, whea I remem, 
bered the degraded thing I had become—I shrunk feo, 
you in the wretched belief that my touch would be 
lution, and with a racking anguish turned away and Jer 
the room. Alack! alack! the misery I then felt, tan. 
guage hath no name for.” ° . . 

“l care not for having fallen by his dagger,” cop. 
tinued Joanna, her voice getting fainter every moment, 
“Twas a mercy rather than a punishment. [ doy}; 
much had I lived I should have done any credit to th. 
holy community among whom I had taken refuge ; for | 
found, though I strove ever so, I could not become go pp. 
ligious-minded as seemed necessary. My meditations 
were all of you—my prayers were all for you. Yer, ip 
the solitary contemplation of my own unhappiness, T had 
ever one consolation, It was the belief that you were jn 
the enjoyment of that prosperity your many excellencies 
deserved. Francis, this was indeed a pleasure! I could 
think of no other pleasant thing. Miserable and de. 
graded as I was—an outcast and an alien—with a mind 
almost maddened, and a breaking heart—after Wearing 
out the long night on my knees, beseeching every bless. 
ing might be showered upon you, Francis !—] felt the 
sweet conviction steal upon me that you would be—mny 
be—happy; and it brought with it a comfort that left 
me nought to wish for but the grave.” . 

Francis was in tears. He looked a moment irreso. 
lute; and then, as though the influence of old impres. 
sions Were not to be resisted, snddenly bent down and 
caught her up in his arms, © Francis !—dear Franeis!” 
she exclaimed in a faint voice. ‘* Now I also am 
happy !” 

Master Francis was too much moved to speak. In. 
deed, his feelings were of that tumultuous character that 
left him not even the ability to think, He was aware 
only that the heart of the being he had loved was beat- 
ing against his breast, and remembered only the many 
noble things she had done in his behalf. For a few 
minutes he lost all sense of surrounding objects; and 
was first awakened to consciousness upon finding that 
Joanna's heart did not beat against his own, On un- 
closing of his arms, he saw at a glance he had embraced 
the dead ! 





Of Master Bacon, and the revels and jollifica- 
tions at the Mermaid; of Ben Jonson, Master 
Beaumont, Master Fletcher, Master Donne, 
Master Cotton, Master Carew, Master Shake 
peare, and a long list, which makes the mouth 
water, of “ the most famousest wits” of the time, 
we can afford to give no account whatever. Dame 
Cannikin, the landlady, her daughter Kate, and 


| her drawer Barnaby, are each capital in theirseve- 


ral ways—so is Barnaby Braddle, the constable, 
and his group of satellites ; but neither can we 


the tragic, which, after all, may not be the most 
popular part of an exceedingly attractive and 
entertaining work. As bound in honour, we must, 
however, inform the reader, that Master Francis 
found a father, after a strange fashion, in & 
certain swagyering, valiant Colonel Harquebus, 
who will not acknowledge “ a paltry secretary, 
a poet, a student, a scholar for his gon, until he 
has proved his valour and sonship by nearly 
running his choleric progenitor through the 
body; that merry, saucy Mistress Alice, the maa- 
scorner, falls desperately in love with Master 
Francis ; and that Master Shakspeare performs 





| the same good offices for the distressed 


whi 
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FIELD OF TI 


ghich he makes another accomplish for his own 
Beatrice. -Aud all the bravest gallants, and the 
‘sirest dames of the court, and all the wits of the 
« Mermaid,” assembled at their wedding ; and 
the Queen, whose right royal displeasure Francis 
had once incurred, by honestly acknowledging 
himself the devoted humble friend and secre- 
tary of the disgraced Sir Walter Raleigh, sent 
for him in haste, and commanded him to kneel, 

Master Francis knelt on one knee at the Queen’s feet, 
‘aastrange tumult of proud and happy feclings, He 
omething touch his shoulder, and her Majesty say, 
up, Sir Francis Harquebus!” and then followed 
ome courteous speech from the Queen, and congratula- 
fram the splendid cirele arcand him, 


le 
feit § 


, 
avant 


“larry Daring said, he had always prophesied 
thisfamous knighthood. Harryimmediately went 
in search of adventures to the Spanish main, and 
ce wait to hear of them according to the author's 
promise. As the book opens with Master Shak- 
.peare, sc it closes with him wisely and merrily, 
by the Queen summoning him to her presence. 

“6 We charge you, Master Shakspeare, with high 
season!’ exclaimed Queen Elizabeth, when he presented 
himself accniding to her bidding, whereupon he began to 


THE FIELD OF 


THE 
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be somewhat alarmed, and others nigh unto the presenc® 
were exceeding curious to know what he had done to 
bring upon himself so weighty an accusation, 

* Please your majesty, 1” 

“ The offence hath been proved to us,“ said the Queen, 
and then the courticrs looked marvellous serious. “ You 
have drawn away divers of the subjects of this reaim 
from their duty to their lawful sovereign, which is treason 
of the very greatest magnitude. Is it not so, Master 
Bacon ?“ inquired Queen Elizabeth, seeing that excellent 
tine lawyer in the cirele before her. 

“ Please your Majesty, there can be no doubt of it,” 
replied he, with a smile, for he saw into her Majesty's 
humour—though few of the others were so quickwitted. 

* You have, by sundry sorts of jests, and other pointed 
weapons,” continued the Queen, ** very dangerous when 





not in discreet and Jawful handa, excited numberless of 


our nobies and officers, besides others of lower quality, 
into violent disturbances against the peace of the realm, 
We charge you on your allegiance, confess what hath 
led you into this notorious misbehaving.” 

sut we niust now, rather abruptly, bid good-by 
to this “ most famous and monstrous rare and 
curious romance,” in which we do assure the 
reader that there is no lack of marvellous, witty, 
and right pleasant entertainment, else had we 
not introduced it to his courteous regards. 


FAIRY RINGS. 


A SCENE NEAR TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Acaoss che brook that turns our Mill of Trall, 
{nd not twice forty paces from my door, 

inere is a field 1 love—a soft, green field 

') kuglish sod: what other sod so soft, 
What other grass so gieen % At evening, oft 
rerth co [T saunter there, and stoop to cull 
sutuginal flowers and fruits, fur there are store 
Of jetty berries, such as brambles yield. 
U7, hap 
; 


i, seated by the s(real, I } Ole 

iis waters —ù—r hnrewing glad though grey, 
fulough the oerlianging foliage, as if they 

fold me of wanderings in meads remote, 

Ey happy cottage homes, through pastures green 
As Lee, whee industry Improves the soil 
Wiich nature had already blest, ere brought 
bu such perfecuion by judic.ous toil... 

8G.) WI 


34 — — 
ich, thus aided, makesa fertile scene 


Ui many a sterile sput! 
Sut here, behold, 

rer this sweet field the numerous circles, traced 

As quaint traditions tell) by fairy feet; 

When, in the nightwatch, bright assemblies meet 


( ‘ , , ; ° . 
I green-robed fays, with glistering locks of gold, | 
by 


‘heing to airy music, wild, yet sweet, 


From elfin harps amonz the green leaves placed! 


Two Stately trees of oak this field contains, 

Apart, yet not far separate, like two friends 

Divided by a temporary feud, 

And longing for eaci other—yet withheld 

By sorne ungenial feeling, which restrains 
Vheir nesting. Shall they no more meet, compelled 


NO, L\ — 3 v 


To live asunder thus? — Yea, each fuith sends 
Some spreading shoot, by which may be renewed, 


In future years, their union! 


To the left 
(Here as we stand, our backs towards the mill, 
pon the tiny bridge that spans the rill,) 
O’er the next field, surrounded by its graves, 
Shines the white village church ; but more I love 
The right-hand path, that leads through leafy lanes 
To that romantic bridge,* where loudiier raves 
The bustling biook ; which many a chasm hath cleft, 
Whence springs the hispid comfrey ; and, above, 
In rich exuberance, spotted ivy trains 
A drapery o'er the loftier trees, Here glows 
‘The crimson berry of the guelder-rose, 
W hose vine-like leaves have caught a sanguine stain 
From the October sun, Down in the grass, 
And blushing through green blades, herb Robert fain 
Would catch the eyes of pilgrims as they pass, 
Who seek for rarer plants. The arum, there, 
Now leailess, lifts its iuby sceptre—red 
As coral rocks that stud the ocean's bed ; 
Pale agrimony scents the evening air 
With a taint lemon odour; and around 
The roseate mallow in profusion springs, 
Sutdews fall heavily to drench the ground, 
And I retrace my steps; the trees I pass, 
I pass the mystic circles in the grass— 
And, as I leave the scene, within my mind 
A name (a name that will not last) I find, 
And call that field, the FIELD o tHe Fairy Rings. 


— —— — — — 


* Batt's Brictge. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 


For the first time, thé curious, amusing, and, 
jn some respects, really interesting doctrines 
of this perplexing and inexplicable science, if it 
deserve the name, have attracted the grave atten- 
tion of intelligent medical practitioners in Len- 
don; and, it seems, gained converts among them. 
Two medical professors in the London Univer- 
sity have declared their belief in the phenomena 
they have witnessed ; and one has become an 
adept in magnetizing. This gentleman, Dr 
Elliotson, carries his faith much farther than his 
colleague, Professor Mayo, who boggles at those 
wondrous faculties said to be developed in some 
individuals by the magnetic influence, and which 
are termed either lucidity. prevision, or elairvoy- 
ance—all three meaning nearly the same thing. 
The gift of prophecy, something equivalent to 
second-sight, and the singular power possessed 
by the patient, of taking internal cognizance 
of his own diseased organs, and those of others, 
and of prescribing remedies, and foretelling the 
issue and termination of disorders, are among 
those assumed facuities of magnetic patients, to 
which Professor Mayo demurs; nor is his scep- 
ticism surprising. It is to the pretensions of 
Animal Magnetism, among curative remedies ina 
numerous ¢classof diseases, andas the soother, and, 
forthe time, the suspender or annihilator of physi- 
cal pain, that we would chiefly wish to draw atten- 
tion; and this ean only be done by recounting 
It will save many of our 
readers a world of trouble, if, at the outset of 
this paper, we recall to their recollection an 
article on Animal Magnetism, which appeared in 
a former number of this Magazine,t from the 
able, and on this subject—at once psychologi- 
eel and physiological—the congenial pen of Mr 
De Quineey. To that paper we refer,asa succinct 
listery and perspicuous view of the Mesmeric 


afew of its marvels. 


doctrines, which make retrospection in some 
degree superfluous. In the interval, Animal 
Magnetism, asa subject of curious speculation, 
has had a revival in France, and has at last 
heen able to engage the thouchts of scientific 
Englishmen, But “the mere account of foreign 
cases was not enough. The sober good sense of 
British practitioners required, that what was 


done at Paris or Vienna should be capable of | 


repetition in London.” And surprising things 
have been repeated in London ; though British 
patients, who may perhaps be ineapable of those 
exalted or ultimate degrees of magnetizing which 
open the mouth in prophecy, and confer the 
wift of tongues, have not vet reached a condition 
of clairvoyance worth beasting about. It is un- 
deniable that so much delusion, quackery, imbe- 
cile credulity, and absurdity of the most ludi- 
crous kind, have been engrafted on the really 
extraordinary phenomena of Mesmerism as 
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* lutreduction tw the Study ef Animal Magueusm. 
By Baron Dupotet. 


+ Tait’s Magazine for January 1% 


| may form the apology of the most earnest ang 
simple-minded seeker of truth, for indulging ag 

| unwonted degree of scepticism. Yet the obsti. 

nate unbelief of well-attested facts, and of ex. 
periments subjected to the rigid serutiny of 
crowds of acute and scientific sceptical spectator, 
does not argue a more philosophic State of mind 
than that of blind, unquestioning credulity. 

But our object is not to discuss the prin. 
ciples of this mysterious science, nor, at present, 
to advert to the various theories which haye 
been suggested for their explication, but to put on 

‘record, in a popular form, a few of the most recent 
and remarkable facts by which Mesmerism jis 
practically elucidated ; to check credulity and 
quackery, and to stimulate rational curiosity. It 
certainly does not make against these doctrines 
that their professors earnestly invite examina- 

tion, and that they do not restrict the power 
and exercise of the magnetic influence to an ini. 
tiated class. Every man and woman, it appears, 
may magnetize ; but the number susceptible of 
the magnetic influence is much more limited, 

Every one may make the © passes ;” but some 
mysterious or unexplained condition is necessary 

_inordertoimbibethe mysterious flmid. One patient 
will go into magnetic sleep in a minute or two ; 

_another will resist for hours ; and the greatest 

| adept in magnetizing will occasionally fail. To 
he susceptible of the magnetic influence at all, 
the presence of disease seems requisite, if we 
rightly comprehend the doctrines; and the debili- 
tated, the nervous, but, above all, those suffer- 
ing under palsy, or hysterical and epileptic dis- 
orders, or liable to convulsions and fainting fits, 

“are the most susceptible of Mesmerism. All the 
late cases at the North London Hospital, (which, 
our readers are aware, is connected with the 
London University, ) are of this nature; and the 
patients are generally either hysterical or epilep- 
tic youths and girls, of from twelve to seven- 


teeen or eighteen vears. 
| M. Deleuze, a celebrated Mesmerian, and the 
historian of the whimsical science, asserts that 
| women can magnetize as well as men; and he 
| seems to consider it right that women only should 
| magnetize females, or be placed en rapport with 
| patients of the same sex. Dr Elliotson, the most 
porwr of the London medical converts, lately 
| closed his first lecture on Animal Magnetism, 
| by gravely declaring, that he was “ one of those 
| who are satisfied that influence may be exerted 
by one animal, whether human or brute, upon 
| another individual, independently of the indivi- 
dual whe is affected being aware of the oper- 
'ation.’* The Mesmerians agree that all verte- 
brated animals may be magnetized. Horses 
have been magnetized ;+ and that the effects do 
not depend on imagination, has been proved by 


* Report in Sun newspaper, 4th June. 
+ Was magnetism the secret of the celebrated Irish 
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this circumstance. But have animals no facul- 
ties analagous to imagination ? 
of Mesmerism are evolved in a variety of ways, 
modified by the degree which the magnetizer 
desires to produce, or by the occult capacities 
of the magnetizee. There are six different stages 
exhibited in magnetic somnambulism. The mag- 
netic sleep, or coma, is the preliminary step to 
artificial somnambulism. This sleep, the entire 
insensibility of the patient during its continu- 
ance, the power of the magnetizer in producing 
itand regulating its duration, (occasional failures 


The phenomena | 


| 


tion in this practical business-like country, and 
had only elicited a few jokes on those palpable 
and laughable absurdities, from which it has not 
vet freed itself, when the article above referred 


to appeared in this magazine. Mr Colquhoun, a 


member of the Scottish Bar, and a confirmed he- 
liever, has since fully expounded the doctrines of 
Animal Magnetism ; but the arrival of the Baron 
Dupotet in London, and his demonstrations at 


the North London Hospital, mark the true era 


gdmitted,) are apparently, as the reader will see | 


in the sequel, as fully established as any fact in 
natural science. It is the psychical phenomena 
of the somnambulic state which begets pregnant 
doubts in many more than Professor Mayo. 
According to M. Dupotet, the following are 
among the ostensible phenomena exhibited :— 


let, While the organs of the senses are in a state of 
complete insensibility, unexcitable by any external sfi- 
mui, they mentally take cognizance of the conditions and 
relations of surrounding objects through some other chan- 
nel than the organs through which such impressions are 
usually conveyed. 

2d, There is in many cases an obvious Vicarious trans- 
ference of the senses from their appropriate organs to 
other parts of the nervous system, as to the tips of the 
fingers, epigastrium, and other parts of the body. 

3d, The lucidity of their vision penetrates through in- 
tervening Opaque objects, and even takes cognizance of 
events passing at a distance. 

4:h, They possess the faculty of self-intuition—that is 
tosay, a clear insight into the normal or abnormal con- 
dition of their own organization—and they perceive and 
describe wich exactness the internal condition also of those 
with whom they may be en rapport. 

ii, They appear endowed with a knowledge beyond 
that which they ordinarily possess, and prescribe for 
themselves, as well as for those with whom they are en 
rapport, remedies for such complaints as they may be 
afflicted with; and these are generally found successful. 

ih, Their lucid vision often extends beyond the pre- 
sent existence, and they foretell, with circumstantial min- 


their own organization ; even the day and hour—the very 
mement—when such predictions will be verified is ac- 
curately specified, 

Lastly, Ou recovering from their somnambulism, they 





slender premises. 


of this equivocal science in Great Britain, where, 
we may venture to prophesy, without any preten- 
sions to duneidity or clairvoyance, that the duras 
tion, if not the spread of its empire, will depend 
entirely on its truth and utility. 

After the appearance of Deleuze’s ‘‘ //istoire 
Critique du Magnetisme Animal,’ several eminent 
men of science in France thought themselves 
bound in justice to investigate anew the facts 
of a science of which La Place, Cuvier,and others, 
had expressed a favourable opinion. That these 
philosophers did so, is not improbable ; but we 
have often before now noticed sanguine theorists 
draw strong conclusions of this sort from very 
Dr Elliotson and Professor 
Mayo are avowed believers of certain pheno- 
mena which they have observed ; but that they, 
and much less La Place, Humboldt, Cuvier, 
Dugald Stewart, Sprengel, Coleridge, and a host 
of eminent names, ever placed: implicit faith in 
one-half of the marvellous stories recorded in the 
annals of Animal Magnetism, and cited by Baron 
Dupotet, is very questionable. To some of its 


facts, and those certainly not the most improb- 


remember nothing which occurred during the magnetic | 


sles tet when again thrown into somnambulism, the 
memory between the two magnetic states is continuous. 

These may appear extraordinary assertions ; but the ap- 
parent incredibility of the facts will be very much dimin- 
ished when it is found that analogous, if not identical, 
Pienomena are often developed in abnormal conditions of 
the human body, 


The methods of magnetising, whether by the | 
: | manifest benefit from the operation, that in twenty-seven 


“ passes,” actual contact, or manipulation, have 
been greatly simplified since the time when 


able, Cuvier and La Place had assented before 
M. Dupotet, in 1819, became a medical student 
in Paris, young, and a stranger to the prejudices 
of the profession, or of a former age. He s:ys:— 


I was yet ignorant that physical facts were to be re- 
jected because they were inexplicable, or because they 


. | ween. dé ove a tri al Magueé- 
uteness, events Which will happen in ‘connexion with | Were contrary to received doctrines. On Animal Magné 
tism I had already thought and read mach ; and, never 


doubting but that trnth would eventually be triumphant, 
I solicited permission to make experiments at the Hotel- 
Dieu, My request was granted, and the results published 
in a little brochure, entitled, “ Expose des Exy ériences de 
I'Hotel-Dieu,” which was translated into German and 


Italian, and passed through three French editions, It 


Mesmer exhibited the airs and tricks of a jug. | 


gler. His magnetic operations were conducted 
with many of those preliminary flourishes of 
the astrologer or necromancer, which his fol- 
lowers have been compelled to repudiate. They 
also admit occasional, and we apprehend that 
they ought to admit many, failures, even when 
the cases are in the hands of the greatest 
‘depts, and likewise the frequent appearance of 
Phenomena which they are neither prepared to 
expect hor able to resolve.—To resume, animal 
magnetism had attracted little serious atten- 





may be sufficient to state here that my success Was com. 
plete, Among other cases which I treated was that of a 
girl who had been thirteen months in the hospital, suffer. 
ing from hamatemesis, (vomiting of blood from the sto- 
mach,) which had resisted the ordinary methods of medi- 
cal treatment. In the presence of forty physicians I 
magnetised this patient, who received such decided and 


daysshe left the Hotel-Dieu, perfectly cured, In this 
case, the vomiting of blood, which had immediately sub- 
sided on the first magnetisation, returned on its being 
suspended ; and, on the second operation, again ceased, and 
did not afterwards recur, It may be added, that the 
magnetic treatment induced in this patient all the extra. 
ordinary phenomena of somnambulism ; and every trial 
which incredulity and ingenuity could suggest was had 
recourse to with the view of ascertaining whether there 
could be any possible collusion. 

This physician either assisted at or conducted 


cases in other places, with such results that the 
publie began to reject the report of the commis. 
sioners of 1784—Lavoisier, Franklin, and Bailly. 
A new commission was appointed (after « keen 
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debate) by the French Royal Academy of Me- 
dicine ;. eleven commissioners were named ; and, 
after'a delay of five years, their report, when 
given’ in, undeniably afforded a triumph for 
Mesmerism, rendered much more complete by 
the attempt of the great body of medical acade- 
micians to smother.it. Having performed many 
extraordinary marvels in Paris—we call them so 
in no offensive sense—which are noticed in his 
volume, along with numerous other curious cases 
of magnetic influence, and having borne up against 
what he considers persecution and prejudice for 
twenty years, Baron Dupotet, zealousin propagat- 


ing the faith, arrived in London in the summer of 


1837, and vainly attempted to awaken the atten- 
tion of the English savans to his favourite study. 


He made demonstrations at the North or Lon- | 


don University Hospital, the results of which 
were detailed in the medical journals and news- 
papers, But, in familiar parlance, the thing “ did 
not take.” Our physicians, who no doubt have 
their carriages to keep up, are tacitly charged, 
in his book, with being more occupied about fees 
than discoveries; and John Bull is never the 
most liberal or charitable of men in his judgment 
of ** fereign quacks.” ‘The Professor was on the 
the point of abandoning the field when he found 
a patron in Earl Stanhope, and encourage- 
ment from the liberality and candour of a 








few practitioners who have made trial of his | 


curative system. 
we have heard of, has yet got beyond the third 
or fourth stage, though Dr Elliotson’s patients 
are approaching to the exaltation of the fifth, in 
which the patient can see his own internal or- 
ganization, the seat of his own diseases, and that 
of other persons, placed en rapport, or in mag- 


netic connexion with him ; and in which he be- | 


comes acquainted, by self-intuition, with the pro- 


per remedies, which he points out to his physician, 
A girl of twelve years of 


who acts accordingly, 
age, and epileptic, has been repeatedly thrown 


No English magnetizee that | 


into three states—stupor, delirium, and somnam- | 


bulisin—by Dr Elliotson. She does not, however, 
appear half so knowing as many French patients, 


though she has said that she will have no more | 


fits; and that, on the 14th June, she would be 
perfectly cured. This remains to be seen, and 
is besides not a little in the patient’s power. 
This faculty creates a new era in medicine. An 
urtificial sommambule must henceforth become the 
physician's familiar, a part of his apparatus more 
valuable than his library. A German lady men- 
tioned in the work turned this power to sensible 
advantage. Having made her own report on her 
case while in a state of magnetic somnambulism, 
she afterwards magnetised her physician, and 
took his clairveyunt view of it; thus making 
assurance double sure. 

Sceptics or infidels who doubt or despise Ani- 
mal Magnetism, are sometimes caught in their 
own snare, They are like the ignorant utterers 
of a spell, who raise the devil unawares, or like 
the man, in one of Piteairn’s reports of a witch- 
trial, who, hearing members of a midnight witch 


convocation cry, Horse and hattock!” repeated 
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the words. and was straightway whisked through 
the air on a rag-weed charger, like the rest. 4 
gentleman, aninierne inthe Hotel-Dieu, who ya, 


Totally sceptical regarding the powers ascribed ty 
this mysterious essence, this asserted magnetic fiyig 
formed, for amusement, the plan, with a brother interns, 
equally incredulous, of submitting this friend to ti, 
mancuvres of the magnetisers. The passes were eg). 
tinued for about twenty minutes without any remarkably 
effect ; but, at the expiration of that time the young may 
began to yawn, his eyelids grew heavy, and closed inys. 
lantarily ; he attempted to shake off the torpor in vain. 
his respiration next became accelerated, his head fell o, 
his shoulders, and he utteved a sardonic laugh of j 
scribable expression. ‘“ We thought,” continues M, Po, 
lassier, ‘ that he was amusing himself at our expen. 
but, in a little time, what was my horror when J egy 
his fingers turn blue, his iiead fall powerless forwarge 
when I heard his respiration rattling like a dying maa's 
and felt his skin as cold as death itself! T cannot ting 
words to describe my sufferings. I knew not what to do, 
Meanwhile, all these horrid phenomena increased ir: jp. 
tensity. I tremble at the recollection of what I saw: 
there lay my friend, my victim, devoid of the aspect » 
life, in a state of cempleie and terrible collapse, Wut), 
his hand clasped in mine, in a state of agony no tongue 
could tell of, I laid him on a bed, and waited the resuit 
in a state of mind I never cin forget. Ina quarter of 
un hour he recovered, and exclsiming that, in the ecstasy, 
he had experienced sensations of extreare delight, begged 
me to recommence the passes, I did so with less ap. 
prehension, and again the somnolency proceeced, The 
collapse, however, was less profound and terrific, and in 
some minutes he suddenly awoke wita the exclamation, 
© What happiness is this !? ” ‘ ’ . 

M.de S. C., a retired officer, having herd a vague 
report of Animal Magnetism, attempted to make the ex. 
periment upon his own daughter, although she con. 
plained of no illness. He merely wished to ascertain 
whether he could make her feel the magnetic s nsations 
With this view, aud without being aware of the extent 
of mischief he was provoking, he laid his hand on the 
stomach of his daugiter, and obeyed the magnetic in. 
junctions, After a few moments of magnetisation, she 
experienced spasmodic attacks, which, far from alarming 
her father, only encouraged him to proceed. In a very 
short time, however, Mudeinoiseile de C. was seized wit! 
the most violent convulsions; and her father, now, 
not knowing the proper way to calin them, only increased 
their intensity. In much distress, he was obliged tu 
leave his daughter in this state, and she spent the follow- 
ing night in incessant convulsions, and remained a whole 
week in this dangerous state, 

Another case of this kind was transmitted to M. de 
Fuységur by M. Segrettier, landowner at Nantes. The 
fullowing are the particulars :—“ A young lady of du- 
tinguished birth, who seemed to enjoy most excelent 
health, happening to be on a visit to the chateau of ha 
relative, the Maiquis de B., was indulginz, with the ret 
of the company, in passing sundry jokes upon magne!hn. 
Her uncle, M, de B., who outstepped, by his sarcasti 
remarks, everybody present, and was gesticulating with 
great freedom, began to direct his pretended influcnee 
upon bis niece, when they both set about magnetising 
each other as fast as they could. At firee the young 
lady laughed very heartily, but it Was soon discovered 
that this laughter was anything but natural; and the 
first surprise excited by this phenomenon soon gave Way 
to unspeakable terror, when it was manifest that she was 
gradually losing her reason and the use of her senses 
Indeed, she could no longer see, nor hear, nor speak; 
her eyes were immovably fixed; her neck outstretebe, 
resembled a weaker magnet violently attracted by 4 
stronger one; she followed her magnetiser everywhet, 
and yielded te his sole influence. The spectators attempt 
to separate them, but this only provoked dreadfal ©® 
vulsions. Her magnetiser, on his part, felt extraordinay 
sensations, Which, in addition to the shock he had e- 
perienced by the alarming state of his niece, had enture'y 
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altered his features, which became extremely pale and 

acted. In the course of a few hours, the crisis of the 
—— young Jady gradually ceased, and she com- 
1 of acute pains in her stomach, The remainder 
7* day, and the following night, were passed alter. 
nately in convulsions and magnetic sleep ; and this state 


lasted several days.” 
These awful cases should put tamperers and 
sceptics on their guard. The case of Paul Villa- 


grand, and that of Pierre Cazot, both detailed 


in the paper in this Magazine for January 1834, 
and referred to in M. Dupotet s book, are cer- 
tainly not so extraordinary as that of a girl 
aamed Arron, a natural somnambulist. Natural 
_omnambulists * go the whole hog,” as the Ame- 
ricans say, though magnetised patients follow 
nard on their heels ; yet, natural somnambulists 
have not usually been imagined to possess the 
eliirvoyance and prophetic powers of the girl 
Arron, who looks indeed to be a first-rate hum- 
bug. In September 1835, she was visited by a 
physician from Chartres, whose name is not 
civen. 

“On being introduced to her, in company with several 
ether centlemen, he questioned her, without being able 
to obtain an answer, Thinking that, if he were alone with 
her, she might perhaps be induced to speak, he requested 
the spectators to withdraw. When they were both in 
private the following conversation took place :— 

* Marie,” said he, do you kuow me ?“ “ Yes, sir,” — 
“Wihoam tl? You are a physician.“ —“ Whence 
dolcome 2” “ From Chartres,”—“ Where is my house 
at Chartres?” ** In asmall street running down a de- 
civity,’—* Can you see my house 7") & Yes, sir.””"— Is 
thee any company in it 7’? ** Yes, sir; four ladies, one 
old, two middle-aged, and one young lady.”—* For what 
purnose have l come into this part of the country ?” 
“To see a female patient.“ — Where is her com- 
plaint?“ (Here she pointed io the part affected, which 
we cannot just now recollect.)—* Where did I dine >" 
“At M.'s." Was there a good dinner ?”’ * Yes, sir.” — 
“Could you tell me what dishes we had?” “ Certainly. 
(She names every dish and its particular place on the 
table. )—** What do I hold in my hand?” “ A small 
wooden box.“ —“ What does it contain?” ‘ Sharp 
little iron tools."—** Now what have I in my hand?”’ 
“Some money.”—** How much?" (She names the 
sum. )—"* In what coins 2” (She specifies the various 
coins.)— Can you teil me my thought at this moment tied 
“Yes, sir.”"“ Say it.” ‘** I dare not; I must not tell 
vou."—* Well, I will tell you: I think of giving you 
“So you do, sir; but [ could not say so,” 
All these answers were perfectly correct, Other answers 
no less surprising than the preceding have been reported 
to us, but we shall confine ourselves to these. 


We shall eull from Baron Dupotet a few more 
of the wonders resulting from the artificial or 
masnetic transference of the senses :— 


A cataleptic patient of Petetin distinguished in suc- 
ffssion several cards which had been slipped under the 
bed«lothes, aud laid upon her stomach ; she told the 
hour of a watch held in the closed hand of an inquirer ; 
and recornised, in like manner, an ancient medal grasped 
ia the hand of one of the spectators, Another day the 
same patient recognised a letter placed under the waist- 
‘oast of M. Petetin, then a purse which had been slipped 
there by a sceptic ; she also indicated the number of gold 
and silver coins contained in each end of the purse, 
Afier this experiment, she announced that she was about 
io tel] successively what each person present possessed 
“ut him most remarkable, which she actually did. 
“ie also perceived, through a screen, that Madame Pete- 
“n On going out took her husband's cloak, and made him 
discover the mistake, — eww 

The fact I adduce is taken from the Gazette de Santé, 


this money.“ 





and recorded in the Journal de Paris of the 24th Bru- 
maire, an, XIV, 

“The public journals,” says the editor, “* are now re. 
echoing the prodigies of a female somnambule of Isvons, 
who, with her eyes shut, can read a sealed letter, tall the 
thoughts, and give an account of 222 ao * ot 
another person, The most singular ¢i ince 18, 
this woman is of genteel push a Sra ind that, on account 
of her superior education and independent fortune, she is 
far above the suspicion of simulating thove extraordinary 
scenes ; in addition to which, the mest eminemt persan- 
ages, the most learned physicians and scientific mea of 
Lyons, appear perfectly convinced of the reality of these 
prodigies,” 

M. Deleuze, in his memoir on the Lucidity of Som- 
nambules, gives the following relation :— 

“A young patient had read to me, with great fluency, 
seven or eight lines, notwithstanding her eyes were so 
covered as to be of no use to her, after which she was 
obliged to stop, saying she felt much fatigued, Some 
days after, wishing to convince a few sceptics, whom he 
could not take with him to the somnambule's residence, 
he preserted to her a box of pasteboard, perfectly shut, 
and in which were written these words—amitié santé 
bonheur, She held the box in her hand for a long time, 
experienced much fatigne, and said that the first word 
was amitic ; but that she could not read the othera, On 
being urged to make fresh attempts, she cousented, and 
said, as she returned the box, ‘I cannot see it plainly ; 
however, I think that the next two words are bonté, 
douceur.’ She madea mistake in these two words; but, 
as we see, these words had a very great resemblance with 
those that were written.” 


We hear of another patient who could read 
the address of a letter in somebody's pocket ; 
but, unfortunately, not the inside. This was a 
defect inthe man, for much more may be accom- 


plished ; as in this case cited by Mr Chardet :— 

The somnambule having recovered her senses, (for she 
had just been seized by syncope,) called fur some water ; 
I went to take a decanter from the mantelpiece, but it was 
empty. I took it, for the purpose of filling it, into the 
dining-room, where I had observed a filtering tank; I 
turned the cock, but no water came; and yet the tank 
was full. I thought that the cock should first be unstop- 
ped, and I did it with a piece of wood which I split off ; 
but still the water did not come out. I then supposed 
that the air-hole of the reservoir was obstructed, and, as 
it was very narrow, it was necessary again to split the 
piece of wood in order to introduce it; but I was not 
more successful than before, At last I reselved upon 
filling my decanter with unfiltered water. My somnam- 
bule was etill in the same attitude in which I left her. 
She had seen me all the time, had followed all my move- 
ments, and detailed them to me without omitting a single 
circumstance, notwithstanding there was between her and 
me two walls and a parlour—and my actions included a 
number of minute details which nobody could have im- 
agined. 

The Baron Dupotet proceeds heaping wonder 
on wonder; but not always upon his own autho- 
rity :— 

M. Franceeur, a distinguished mathematician, read, in 
1826, to the Société Philomatique, a memoir, wherein 
he stated that * He had been at Aix, in company with 
respectable physicians—namely, with Dr Despine, chief 
physician of the watering establishment, who informed 
him that be (Dr Despine) had witnessed, for months 
together, the singular phenomenon of the transference of 
the senses, and he thought he would serve the cause of 
truth vy making it known to the Society.”’ 

In the first observation of this memoir, we read that 
the patient had the power of seeing, hearing, and smelling 
with her fingers. The second is much more curious; it 
was made on the daughter of a certain gentleman, who 
enjoys the esteem of the whole town of Grenoble, where 
he lives in retirement. He did ail in his power te con- 
ceal the malady of his danghter, which gave him great 
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pain—and conatantly refused to admit visitors inquiring 
after her. 

Among the various states presented by this malady, 
and minutely described by Dr Despine, he insists, in 
particular,on somnambulism 3 and I shall here transcribe, 
verbatim, the most positive passage on the transposition 
of the function of sight. 

« Not only did our patient hear with the palm of her 
hands, but we saw her read without the help of her eyes, 
and with the extremities of her fingers, which she 
rapidly agitated over the page which she intended to 
read, and without touching it, as if to multiply the feel- 
ing surfaces; she thus read a whole page of a novel by 
Montholieu. 

‘At other times we saw her single out of a parcel 
containing upwards of thirty letters, one which had been 
pointed out to her; and read on the dial, and through the 
glass of a watch, the hour indicated by the hands; she 
also wrote several letters, corrected them by a second 
reading, marking the mistakes as she went on, and 
recopied one of them, word for word. During all these 
operations, a thick pasteboard screen intercepted, in the 
most effectual manner, every visual ray that might have 
reached the eye. 

“ The same phenomenon took place at the sole of the 
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feet, and at the epigastrium ; and the patient seemed to | 


experience a painful sensation when simply touched,” 


In the sixth degree of magnetising, the highest 
yet known, coming events, as we have seen, are 
clearly foreseen and predicted, and this faculty 
is limited neither by time nor space. 

M. Dupotet has the power of magnetising, at 
a distance, those unconscious of his presence ; 
and Dr Elliotson asserts his belief in the exist- 
ence of this remote influence, which has more- 
over been tried in the North London Hospital. 

Nothing in Animal Magnetism is so perfectly 
authenticated as the profound, unnatural sleep, 
the entire insensibility of the patient under it, and 
the impossibility of recovering him, save by mag- 
netic influence, until a period of varied duration 
elapses. All sorts of noises, tortures, and petty 
painful annoyances, have been tried in vain. 
The magnetic sleep cannot be broken. The case 
of the lady in Paris who had her breast operated 
upon for cancer, while in a profound magnetic 
sleep, was mentioned in our article of 1834, and 
is cited here by the Baron Dupotet ; and another 
case is given by him of a young farmer, in the de- 
partment of the Gers, who consented to be 
thrown into a magnetic sleep, while # tumour 
of a very painful kind was removed from his 
thigh. He was magnetised by a Comte de 
Brivazac ; remained motionless as a statue while 
the operation was going on; and, when brought 
out cf the magnetic state, was asked whether he 
would submit to the operation, which he was 
astonished to learn was happily over. He had 
teen nothing, felt nothing, save in passing to 
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which was caused by an abscess, which he suffered 

five years ago, Under the magnetical action, the 

of the face, especially those of the paralysed side, over 
which he has ao command, are visibly contracted; the 
angles of his lips are drawn upwards, and hig 
assumes almost the character of a mask ; and this effect ig 
produced when the magnetic passes are made at a dis. 
tance of ten or twelve feet from him, even though a 
screen, during the operation, be interposed between us. 

A medical gentleman, who takes interest in 
Animal Magnetism, addressed a string of queries 
to the paralytic patient, who is stated to be, 
highly educated and intelligent gentleman nameq 
Wright. These replies strike us ae among the 
most curious things in the book :— 

Q. Are you, independent of the paralysis of the face, 
in sound health ? Have you ever heen affected with dyy. 
pepsia, palpitations of the heart, or any nervous affer. 
tion? 4. At present I am enjoying a very sound state 
of health, When my face was paralyzed, about five years 
ago, I had considerable mental anxiety, and great confine. 
ment, with a very high pulse, beating often 125 to 186 ¢ 
minute.—Q, When the Baron Dupotet magnetised yey 
for the first time, were yon sensible of any immediate effect 
during the operation? 4, Immediately upon the Baren 
Dupotet’s commencing his manipulations, I felt physieai)y 
affected by a stream of coldness.—Q. When the Baron 
Dupotet commences magnetising you, do you feel nervons, 
or possessed of any vague apprehension that some mys. 
terious or unknown effect is likely to be produced? 
A. Having seen the effects produced on other patients, | 
was fully prepared to experience the same resulta, to which 
J attached notions of pleasure rather than of apprehension, 
The real effect was completely different from what I had 
expected.__Q. When the Baron Dupotet passes his hands 
to and fro before your face, does the monotonous move. 
ment before you induce any feeling of ennut or mental 
fatigue? A. No, The first marked physical sensation 
is an irritation of the diseased muscles of the face, and, 
almost at the same time, a convulsive closing of the eyes. 
Nearly the same results are experienced when I am mag. 
netised upon the feet.— Q. During the operation, do you 
appear under an influence, which, independent of all such 
manipulations, sensibly affects you? A. Yes, entirely so.— 
q. When the Baron Dupotet communicates this influence 
what effect has it on your physical sensations ? Do yeu 
appear to acquire any new element or principle from 
without ? 4. I appear, as I have before said, to receive 
a coldness, which quickly operates to the expulsion of 
heat from the interior; being magnetised for some time, 


magnetised for a paralysis of the left side of the fage, 
from 


, and all things being quiet, this heat is accompanied by 


great perspiration at all the extremities; for instance, 
the hands and the feet.—Q. During the operation, and 
while the paralyzed muscles of your face ate contracting, 
are you perfectly conscious of everything which sur- 
rounds you? 4. 1am nearly as conscious as 4 man 


_ ordinarily is with his eyes closed, 1 cannot speak, Onee 


' some different or new medium ? 


stupor, M. de Brivasae laying the palm of his | 


hand upon his forehead. Among M. Dupotet’s 
patients in London was, or is, he says— 


A young girl, or rather a child, for she is not twelve 
sears of ace, who is so susceptible of the magnetic in- 
fluence that she almost irstantly falls asleep; and the 
approximation of my fingers towards her causes a short 
and quick convulsive start, which seems to pervade her 
whole frame. In another case, a young lady, subjected 
to fils, experiences, under the maguetic action, convulsive 
motions of the shoulders and chest, which are, however, 
unattended with pain. A gentleman, also, who is to me 


' 


or twiee my consciousness has been much confined to 
myself and the magnetiser, having forgotten—! do net 
mean forgotten, but rather being abstracted from—all 
other objects. —Q. Do the objects and persons about you 
appear just the same as when you are under the wag- 
netic influence, or do they appear as if seen through 
A, | cannot answer 
this question experimentally. All I have to remark upon 
it is, that I can, for the most part, see, although dimly, 
the magnetiser’s hand ; this sight being rather that o! 
Seeling, than what we ordinarily term sight —Q During 
the operation, while under the magnetic influence, af 
you sensible of any exaltation of your mental faculties, 
either in respect to your perceptions or apprehensions of 
pleasure or pain? 4. I know of no intellectual exalt- 
ation. I am quieted, and the longer the influence is co 
tinued, the more calm I become.—Q. When the Barve 
Dupotet magnetises you at a distance of six, eight, * 
twelve feet, or through a screen, is the effect whieh be 
produces equal in intensity to that which you experiene? 


ↄ stranger, has recently attended at my reems, to be | when he is immediately before yous A, Yes 
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te be no difference in the effects resulting either 
from distance or from interposed objects,—Q. When 
the Baron Dupotet has established the magnetic in- 
qnence, are you sensible of any loss of self-command ? 
Po you feel in a manner subdued and passive under 
his control? A. Partially so. As l have said, 1 can- 
not speak, nor, when very powerfully influenced, have 
{ been able to move. This is the physical influence. 
Intellectually I do not feel the magnetiser more power- 
fal than myself. Morally, or feelingly, 1 am con- 
scious of a sympathetic peacefulness being controlled, 
but not forcefully, . + + « + « @. You have 
heard of fascination, in the ordinary sense of the word ? 
Does he rivet your attention so that you cannot escape 
from the influence ? or do you intentionally yield your- 
wlftoit? A. The word fascination aptly describes the 
influence which the magnetiser exerts, With me it is 
pot an intellectual fascination, but only physical and 
moral.—Q. Have you ever tried by a determined effort 
of will to resist the operation ? and if so, what has been 
the result? 4. Yes; and the result has been very pain- 
ful; great exhaustion being produced, and prostration of 
the energies. The breathing was painfully affected, and 
a cold clammy sweat ejected from the extremities, very 
different from the glowing perspiration that I am ordi- 
parily sensible of, I felt considerable agitation and loss 
of self-control, without finding any peaceful influence in 
its stead.—_ Q. How many times have you submitted to 
the operation ? Do you think the effect of the magnetic 
influence increases with every successive sitting ? 4. Six- 
teen times, I think. ‘The influence perceptibly increases, 
affecting ine now more radically, while in the first in- 
stance my face was really pained by external contortions. 
The muscles are now more moved, but less apparently on 
the suriace.—_Q. Has the magnetic treatment at all af- 
fected your general health ? Does it invigorate the sys- 
tem, or induce Jassitude? A. Lam not sensible of any 
difference in my general health. I have not slept very 
well for a few nights, but that might perhaps be attri- 
butable to other causes. My friends have remarked a 
degree of nervous irritation which is not altogether na- 
tural to me.—Q. Do you think the paralytic affection 
of your face better for the magnetic treatment you have 
undergone? A. Apparently there is but little differ- 
ence. I seem to think there is a little more vitality in 
it.—Q. Has the operation of Animal Magnetism ever 
given rise to any unpleasant or disagreeable sensations ? 
How do you feel after it has terminated ? 
generally affected with a moat comfortable perspiration. 
I am pleased to be magnetised rather than otherwise. 


Independently of the natural influence of im- 
agination in persons of an imaginative cast, 
placed in novel and singular circumstances, 
there really does not appear much in this. Pro- 


reflected so closely upon his own sensations, and 
the operations of his mind. The agency of the 
universal fluid has not been remarkable in him. 
Second only to the father of the science, 
Mesmer, and in some respects before him, was 
his pupil, the Marquis de Puységur, who was 
the discoverer of the state of magnetic somnam- 


diseases by Animal Magnetism became 80 great 
among the peasantry of his own and the neigh- 
bouring estates, that, to save himself the trouble 
of going through the tedious and complicated 
evolutions of his master, which modern en- 
lightened magnetisers have discarded, he mag- 
netised an elm tree on his property, which, we 
believe, still retains its celebrity, if not its virtue. 
Ropes were hung to the branches ; to these the 
peasants clung, and the desired effect was pro- 
duced! M, Dupotet gives the following account 
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of the discovery of the phenomena cf magnetic 
somnambulism by Puysegur. 


It appeats that, while magnetising his 555* he 
observed him fall inte a deep and tranquil sleep ; and it 
then occurred to him that he weuld address some qués- 
tions to him, as he might have done toa natural somnam- 
bulist, He did so; and the man immediately answered 
him with mach intelligence and clearness, upon which 
he persevered in the magnetic operation, and soon found 
that he possessed an extraordinary psychical influence 
over him; thatall further manual movements were un- 
necessary ; and that, withont speaking, he could mentally 
communicate with and control his ideas. “ It is from 
this simple man,” says he, “ this tall and stout rustic, 
twenty-three years of age, enfeebled by disease, or rather, 
by sorrow, and, therefore, the more pre-disposed to be 
affected by any great natural agent—it is from this man 
I repeat, that U derive instruction and knowledge. He is 
no longer, when in the magnetic state, a peasant, who 
can hardly utter a single sentence—he is a being to 
describe whom I cannot find a name. I need not speak, 
I have only to think before him, when he instantly 
hears and answers me. Should anybody came into the 
room, he sees him, if I desire it, and addresses him, and 
says what I wish him to say; not, indeed, exactly as I 
dictate tohim, but aa truth requires. When he wants 
to add more than I deem it prudent strangers should 
hear, I stop the flow of his ideas, and of his conversation, 
in the middle of a word, and give his thoughts quite a 
different turn.“ He then adds—*“ I know of no subject 
more profound, more lucid, than this peasant in his 
crisis. I have several patients approaching his state of 
lucidity, but none equal him.” : : “ if 
you do not come, my dear friend, you will not see my 
extraordinary man; for hig health is almost quite re- 
stored. He has, however, told me, when ina crisis, that 
he should still need to be touched, and pointed out to me 
the days, Thursday, Saturday, and Monday, for the last 
time, &c. | continue to make use of the happy power 
which I owe to M. Mesmer; and every day I bless 
him, for I am very useful, and produce many salutary 
effects on all the sick in the neighbourhood, They flock 
round my tree ; there were more than ove hundred and 
thirty of them this morning. There ia a continual pro- 
cession in the country, I pass two hours at my tree 
every morning. Jt is the best Laquet possible; not a 
leaf of it but communicates health; all feel more or less 
good effects from it. You will be delighted to see the 
picture of humanity which this presents. I have only 
one regret; it ja, that I cannot touch all who come, But 
my wan, or rather my intelligence, seta me at ease, He 
teaches me what conduct [ should adopt. According to 
him, it is not necessary for me to touch every one: a 
look, a gesture, a wish, is sufficient; and it is one of the 


most limited peasants of the country that teaches me 





bably A oT sae ks hn te . ‘ | this. 
aly Mr Wright never in his whole life before | found, more prudent, and more clearsighted ( clairvoyant ) 


When he isin a crisis, | know nothing more pro- 


than he,” 

According to the historian of the science, M. 
Deleuze, the somnambule, as we are glad to 
learn, is not under the absolute will of the mag- 
netiser, but only in 

“ Regard to everything that cannot hart him, and that 


bulism. This gentleman’s reputation for curing | ne ee SS SO Se enenne te ge GE LE, 


** He feels the will of his magnetiser. 

“ He perceives the magnetic fluid. 

‘* He sees, or rather he feels, the interior of his body, 
and that of others; bat he commonly observes only those 
parts of it which are not in theif natural sate, and dis- 
turb the harmeny of the whole, 

* He recovers the recollection of things he had forget 
when awake. 

“* He has prophetic visions and sensations, which may 
be erroneous in seme circumstances, and which are limited 
im their extent. 

* He expresses himeelf with astonishing facility. 

** He is not free frem vanity. 

‘‘ He becomes more perfect of his own accord for a 
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certain time, if guided wisely. He wanders when he is 
ill directed. 

“ When he returns to the natural state, he entirely 
loses the recollection of all the sensations, and all the ideas 
which he has had in the state of somnambulism. 

“ The magnetic somnambule perceives innumerable re- 
lations in all objects; he perceives them with an extreme 
rapidity, and in one minute ruus through a train of ideas 
which to us would require many hours, Time seems to 
vanish before him ; he himself wonders at the variety and 
rapidity of his perceptions; he is inclined to ascribe them 
to the inspiration of another intelligence. He now sees 
this new being within himself; he considers himself, 
while in somnambulism, as a different being from him- 
self when awake; he speaks of himself in the third per- 
son, as of somebody whom he knows, submits to his re- 
marks—to whom he gives advice, and for whom he feels 
more or less sympathy. Henow hears an intelligence, a 
soul speaking to him, and revealing what he wishes to 
know.” 

According to other hints, the charm will not 
work when anything impure or unholy is in pre- 
sence ; which may, perhaps, acccunt for seme of 
Dupotet’s failures in London. It is to us not a 
little remarkable that se//-intuition has never yet 

led to the discovery of any new medical remedy. 
though the uses of Jesuits’ bark, calomel, tartar 
emetic, opium, and a hundred other medicaments, 
have been found out by men merely in their 
humble natural state ; and it is shrewdly, though 
not, perhaps, justly remarked, that the lucid vision 
of the magnetic prophets never penetrates beyond 
their actual narrow experiences. The French pea- 
sant, ‘in prescribing, is lavish of snail.soup, and 
ptisanes made of herbs, which have virtue in the 
eyes of his associates and gossips; the German 
takes to the popular pharmacopwia of fatherland ; 
and we may venture to predict that Lucy Clarke, 
or any other English hierophant, will invest ca- 
lomel, salts, rosemary, and peppermint, with all 








the virtues necessary to gull visiters.” It is | 
| back, by Lord Wiiton, Lord Northland, and others, who 
seemed to cnjoy the influence of their newly-discovered 


fair to state, that, however gullible visiters may 
be, no one has breathed a syllable of suspicion 
of wilful delusion, or collusion, as possible in any 
of the experiments witnessed in London, Lucy 
Clarke isthe patient of Baron Dupotet, to whom 
she was taken by Mr George Denton, surgeon. 
She was treated magnetically, for convulsion fits, 
by her medical attendant ; who, finding her so 
susceptible of the magnetic influence, was in- 
duced to place her under the care of the Baron. 
Mr Denton states :— 


For some time I was constantly present while the Baron 
magnetised Lucy Clarke, and heard her repeatedly state, 
long before the 29th of October, that that was the day 
her seton should be removed, but that the Baron should 
continue to magnetise her until the $Oth of November, 
and that then her fits would be cured. Accordingly, 
the seton was removed on the day above stated. In the 
month of November she received a very severe blow on 
the head, which she said would protract her cure one 
month, 

The girl has had no fits since the day she was first 
magnetised, and, until this last month, has taken no 
medicine. The Baron still magnetises her once a week. 


This statement is dated 5th May. The feats 
of Dr Elliotson have become as remarkable in in- 
ducing the earlier stages of magnetising as those 
of M. Dupotet. On the 24 June, in presence of a 
crowded audience, among whom were several 
specimens of the thereditary wisdom, with a 
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sprinkling of Members of the Lower Honse, ana 
several literary and scientific characters, he pnt 
two epileptic girls through the whole magnetic 
exercise, One of the girls is the same damsel 
who prophesied her own complete cure on the 
14th June. While the professor was speaking. 
—(we quote from the Sun newspaper)—. 

Mr Wood, who, we understood, first drew Dr Ee,. 
son’s attention to the practicability of €XETCising thp 
Mesmeric influence, moved his hands behind the backs of 
the girls, and they feli each into a state of profouna 
sleep. ‘They were then pinched, violently shaken, anq 
pulled by the arms, not only by the Professor, but }, 
several of the noblemen and gentlemen around, withox 
manifesting the slightest degree of sensibility. But, by 
breathing upon their hands, they were instantly awakened, 
when they exhibited a delirious vivacity and boldness, jy 
remarkable contrast to their gentleness in the natural 
state. In the elder girl, the coutrast was most striking 
—she sang, whistled, and jested with Dr Elliotson anj 
with Lords Wilton and Stanhope, with the famili iTity of 
a playful and petted child amongst her own family, and 
she displayed not only great archness, but wit and hn. 
mour. In the midst of her liveliest sallies, however, D; 
Elliotson, suddenly pointed the fore-fiuger of one hand at 
her forehead, and on the instant she stood immovealle as 
a statue, and evidently in a state of utter unconscions. 
ness. He then pointed a finger at each upper eyelid, 
and, as he raised the fingers (several inches from her fice 
the lids rose also, to the utmost extent, exposing the whole 
eye-ball—and so they remained fixed, the body standing 
motionless. In the same manner, pointing one finger 
opposite the upper lip, and another opposite the chin, he 


moved the one finger upwards and the other downwards, 


with a quick movement, and the mouth opened 3 and she 
stood still, in that posture, until he breathed upon her 
face; when she suddenly started into consciousness, and 
began to dance, sing, and jest as before. . . . . 
She was afterwards repeatedly struck motionless, on 
the instant, in every variety of attitude which, in her 
delirious playfulness, she might happen to assume; and 
this was done not only by Dr E, himself, but frequently 
when he was net aware of it, and whilst she was talking 
to him—by a singie movement of the hand, “ehind her 


Mesmeric powers, When she was seated in the chair, 
and thrown into sleep, her hands lying in her lap, Dr E. 
extending his arms, placed a hand opposite each of hers, 
and then drawing his hands away, he raised them up- 
wards and inwards towards his head. Her hands fel- 
lowed his until she had raised them to the level of her 
head, when, with a convulsive movement, she fell back 
in the chair, in a state of coma, or torpor, mere profound 
than the previous sleep, We observed that this phe- 
ncmenon followed every experiment in which she wes 
caused to make any physical exertion. When she was 
seated and asleep, Mr Wood, being behind her, placed 
his hands near hers, and as he drew his away, hers 
foliowed them—as he raised his, she raised hers. In 
the same manner, as sue sat asleep, her eyes being 
closed, Lord Wilton placed his left hand opposite te 
her right, and, as he drew his away, hers followed, as 
far as her arm would extend, apparently attracted, 38 
a needle would follow a powerful magnet, Whilst she 
sat asleep, with her body leaning forward, Mr Woe, 


| being still behind her, pointed his hand to the back ef 


her head, but ata distunce of three or tour feet, and, as 
he retired further back, her head was raised slowly, and 
moved backwards, in the direction of his hand, as far as 
the top rail of the chair would allow, when she made 4 
convulsive effurt to rise, and sank into a state of lethargy. 
In the same manner, when feet were pointed opposite to 
hers, and withdrawn, hers followed them; and this 
species of attraction was exercised upon her with the 
same effects by the surrounding spectators, as well as by 
the medical practitioners. Numerous other experimea® 
were made to elicit similar phenomena, both with this 
patient and her sister, 
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Professor Maye has, in the Medical Gazette, | 
ven a Very lucid and minute account of the 
— ie prowess of Dr Elliotson, in producing 
and alternating, as above described, magnetic 
Jeep and magnetic somnambulism ; or, as he 
terms these two states, the Mesmeric trance, one 
condition of which is analogous to natural sleep, 
and the other to natural somnambulism. He was 
anunbeliever, and avows that with him authority 
went for nothing. Ile is now the convert of his 
ownsenses. He does not, as we have stated, believe 
in clairvoyance ; for of that he has had no evi- 
dence, no experience. Having advanced so far 
‘n belief in one six months, M. Dupotet con- 
ceives that the Professor dozmatizes too hastily, 
when he repudiates lucid vision, prevision, or pro- 
shecy in fact, and very gravely and deliberately 
affirms that “ There is no fact in the whole his- 
tory of the experimental sciences better and 
more clearly authenticated than the occurrence 
of clairvoyance. I have myself,” he says, “ re- 
peatedly witnessed it; and I have no doubt that, 


as M. Mayo’s experience increases, he will do | 


colikewise. 2 . . « « « The professors of 
Animal Magnetism do not pretend that c/air- 
royance is an ordinary phenomenon ; on the con- 


LITERARY 


Conder’s View of all Religions.* 


We have given this work the true title. ‘The view is 


emphatically Mr Josiah Conder’s; and it is probable 
that the members of different religious denominations 
may complain that he has either mistaken or mistated 
their peculiar tenets. The Roman Catholics, the Unita- 
rians, and the Quakers will be the most ready to com- 
plain. Mr Conder is himself eminently orthodox; and 
he conceives that, as the historian or expositor of the 
opinions of the many sects of Christendom, to conceal 
hisown opinions would have been jruitiess hypocrisy. 
He does not therefore pretend to be a merely neutral, 
bor, upon sO momentous a subject as soundness of belief, 
even an impartial reporter. He has not, he avows, * at- 
tempted tospeak of sects as sects, or heresies as heresies ; 
and whatever the great body of his readers may think of 
it, he vindicates the course he has chosen on grave and 
lich grounds. Mr Conder makes out a strong case for 
the necessity of his work, from the many and great defi- 
(ines of those previously written upon the subject. 
Of Evans’ * Sketch of all Religions,“ he thinks meanly, 
and not much more favourably of its successors, Con- 
‘iderable pains and research have been bestowed on his 
work, which will be highly prized by the numerous body 
in Whose religious opinions he participates, and which may 
he perused with advantage by those desirous of informa. 
tion, or who, accepting knowledge upon his authority, 
may yet, at their own judgment, either reject or accept the 
opinion of the writer, The obtrusion of these opinions 
wil be considered either the cardinal virtue or the 
radical blemish of the book. ‘To give a genuine and 
*uthentic history of all seligions would require a cyclo- 
Pedia, to which able and trustworthy impartial persons 
®t all the denominations should contribute. In the 
‘losing sentence of Mr Conder’s preface, we can heartily 
foveuri— No one need despair, with the Bible in his 
hande, of ascertaining for himself, under its various dis- 
guises, the genuine lineaments of true Christianity.” 
Southey’s Collected Poems. Vols. V1. and VIII. 
The Sixth Volume of Southey’s collected Poems has 
appeared. It contains most of the smaller pieces— 
‘he humorous, the grotesque, and legendary. We have 
also that popular favourite, the tragic Tale of “ Mary 
the Maid of the Inn ;” and, without a word of annotation, 


* Longon ; Jackson and Walford. Royal Svo, pp. A. 


trary, they aver that it is only oceasionally 
developed in the highest degree of the magne- 
tic state.” It is not surprising that the profes- 
sors are unwilling to give up elairvoyance.. It 
is, undoubtedly, the most attractive feature ot 
the new doctrines, and that which will the most 
rapidly lead to their promulgation. It stimn- 
lates and supplies food to the imagination, 

The practical advantages hitherto obtained in 
the curative art, from the Mesmeric influenee, 
do not appear very remarkable. In diffieult and 
painful surgical operations, there is a prospect 
of Mesmeric coma forming a useful ally of the 
operator, where the patient is nervous, or wants 
mental fortitude ; but the occult power of c/air- 
voyanee opens up a new world to the psyche- 
logist, much more wonderful than that laid open 
to the physiologist by the experiments lately 
made at the North London Hospital, and se‘s 
wide the door to all manner ef delusion and 
quackery. 

To this curious subject, we must now bid a 
hasty and abrupt farewell, confessing great 
scepticism, and, on many points, total unbelief, 
but respectfully waiting for more well-authenti- 
cated facts, 
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the * Battle of Blenheim,“ which, with the “ March to 
Moscow,” gives, in a narrow compass, nearly the whole 
philosophy of Warand Glory. The eighth volume of the 
series gives us “ The Curse of Kehama,” that mythological 
Indian poem, so singularly and splendidly versified, frum 
which the student will acquire a knowledge of the Hindvo 
faith, in the same felicitous way that Chatham learned 
Euglish history from the dramas of Shakespeare. 
St John’s Masterpieces of English Prose 
Literature. 

A new volume is devoted to the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and contains at least that philosopher's master- 
pieces—eligio Medici, namely, and the discourse on Urn 
Burial. The admiration of Coleridge and Lamb for this 
quaint, imaginative, and pregnant writer, has made his 
name familiar to many who know little more about him. 
These may now easily, if such be their desire, become 
more intimately acquainted with the English Mon- 
trigne. Mr St John, if less enthusiastic than some of 
Sir Thoms Browne's admirers appears to us more truly 
to appreciate his merits. One could wish that the knight 
of Norwich were alive now, to discourse learnedly ot 
Mesmerism and phrenology. 

Becket’s Misccllanies. 

Among the late reprints, are ** Dramatic and Prose 
Miscellanies,” by Andrew Becket, a veteran litterateur of 
ninety, who was ** a pretty fellow in his day.”” The work 
is printed in two handsome volumes, and is kindly edited 
by Dr Beatue, who has prefixed an interesting memoir 
of a man whose life has been devoted to letters, and who, 
deprived of sight, and on the verge of ninety years, “ still 
quotes his favourite authors, aud converses on literary 
subjects with great point and vivacity,’’ To be brief, 
a respectable and very aged gentleman, an accomplished 
critical scholar, and possessed of literary talents of no 
mean order, comes before the public as a candidate for 
fame, and a suitor for some needful portion of thai pe- 
cuviary reward to which he is doubly entitled, by the 
claims of genius and of pecuniary distress, occasioned by 
no errors of his own. 

China, its State and Prospects. By W.H. Med- 
hurst of the London Missionary Society.° 

Everything respecting that curious and oldest civilized 
branch of the human family, the three hundred mil. 

* London; Snow. Svo. Pp. 2, with plates, 
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liens of our Chinese fellow creatures, seems to ns to in· 
teresting that we had proposed to have analyzed this | 
missionary journal at some length. As we have not yet 


Jaid this design aside, we merely recommend the work 


in general terms, to those who take the same interest with 


LITERARY 


ourseives in the most remarkable race on the eastern | 


division of the face of the globe. 


Chinese people, with the traveller's personal narrative. 


The Man about Town. 


For the best of the Ephemerals, excepting ‘ Shak. 
speare and his Friends,” we are indebted to ony old and 


pleasant literary acquaintance, Mr Cornelius Webbe, who 


mellows and brightens as he goes along, and, in artist 


phrase, shews more breadth than in his earlier produc- 


tions. His‘ Man about Town,” aseries of papers hovering 
between the styles of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, yet 
matked by striking individuality, is just such a work as 


Vugland alone can produce—a true or lineal successor of 


the humours of the Spectators and Tat/ers, adapted to a 
later age, We were wrong to class those sketches with 
the ephemerals. They ought to last through a long day— 
an extended copyright, We are delighted with many of 
the humours of Mr Hippy, and Sampson Simpson, and 
take exceedingly to the Old Watchman, and Charley 
Sump. But why will Englishmen, Londoners especially, 
persist in perpetrating Scotch, making our sweet Dork 
hideous? There is but one Englishman can do it—and 
that is Hood, Mr Webbe’s Scotch is atrocious, beyond 
benefit of clergy. 
The Greenwich Pensioners. 

More salt-water books! Had we not almost resolved 
te protest against our entertaining literature undergoing 
further © sea-change,” and often into things neither “ rich 
ner rare,” we might have relished these tight * yarns” 
of Lientenant Hatchway, some of which have an air 
of strong reality about them, as if genuine bits of life. 
After all, those “ who go down to the sea in ships,’’ do re- 
quire something to beguile the tedium of their lives, and 
the publishers are kind in providing for their mental wants. 
Where, formerly, with grog and tobaceo, Dibdin’'s Songs 
and © Roderick Random” were the sole flouting liuerary 
appointments, we may now see a respectable collection of 
nautical fictions, Anda sea 
is cer‘ainly as necessary a preparation tor a lony voyage 
as anv other means of harmless recreation. We are, 
theretore, pleased, on the whole, with the increase of salt- 
water books, when they keep to their proper element, 
theugh. like the great majority of Lindsmen we beg to be 
excused the reading of one halt of them, ** Greenwich 
Pensioners’ is none of the worst. 


The Perth and Dundee Steamboat Companion, 


amusing selection of tales 


Is an unpretending, bat a useful and amusing guide 


through much beautiful scenery, and embodies mans 
reteresting local traditions and tannly legends. The u— 
gemous author has been peeuliarly enol to the new- 
sprutmge houses included within the range ot the banks 
o the Tay and barn, and has not neglected the litera- 


tire connected with the districts which he celebrates. 
Fivag Introduction te the French Language. 
Second Edition. 

We pass over enr general rule of not noticing ele- 
mentary school-books im favour of this little work, 
which we consider a simple, well-arranged, and usetui 
first-reading hook, whether for schools or adult) pupils. 
A dictionary containing the words used in the reading 
lessons is appended to them. All the lessons are selectec 
from classic French authors, theugh some of them have 
heen condensed by the compiler. 

We notice a new edition of another standard school- 
hook, Borver’s Groograrny or tHE GLORE. revised 
and enlaywed by J. Rowbotham. There is no book of the 
kind more accurate and comprehensive, or more deserv- 
lng the attention ef teachers. 

A seties of school-books, comprehending a Spelliny- 
hook, a Voeabulary, and an lustructive Header, by 
Ingram Cobbin, A.M., is also worth the attention of 


It combines a general 
view of the social, moral, and religious condition of the 
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teachers, who wish to combine for their pupils eceng , 
and utility. 
Dr Brown on the Law of Christ respecting Cjrj) 
Obedience, especially in the Payment of Tribet, 
Parts J. and II. ry 
These valuable tracts have a personal and private hie 
tory. Actuated by religions principle, Dr Brown, one 
the leading Dissenting ministers of Edinburgh, reg 


along with many of his fellow-citizens, payment of a, 


iniquitous impost called Annuity Money—viz., the fund 
levied for the maintenance o! the clergy of the Established 


| Church of the town, from Catholics and Dissenters of all de. 





nominations, as well as from Jews, Infidels, and Mahome. 
dans. His furniture was distrained; and this passive resist. 
ance was severely assailed and vituperated by Mr Rober 
Haldane, who himself had tor forty years figured asa dis. 
senter from the Church, and the founder of some neg 
sect of, we believe, Baptists. This unlooked-for auxiliary 
came like a godsendto theclergy. The founder of a nae 
sect of separatists defended the anomalous tribute, whi, 
very many persons in the bosom of the Church cap. 
demned the principle, and resisted payment. The letter, 
of Mr Haldane were diligently circulated by those whom 
he had so materially aided in volunteering as the torlom 
hope of the defenceless Annuity, If leit to themselves, 
Mr Haldane’s effusions could have excited no feeling, save 
pity, and some astonishment that, in Edinburgh, in the 
middie of the 19th century, such puerile bigotry gtiti 
lingered among a few ofthe survivors of a darker generg. 
tion. The Church of Rome, in her most imperious 
mood, conld not have required more blind and limitiess 
submission to her secular demands than Mr Haldane de. 
elared incumbent upon Dr Brown and every professing 
Christian in the community, to the demands of the Esta. 
blished ministers of Kdinburgh; fer the obnoxious 4p. 
nuity isa local impost, and forms no part of the genera! 
constitution of the Seottish Kirk. In defending himeely 
from the extraordinary attack of Mr Haldane, Dr Brown 
was necessarily led into the discussion of the whole question 
of the Scriptural doctrine of civil obedience; and the 
world thus remains an ungratefnl debtor to Mr Haldane’s 
indiscreet zeal for an able and luminous exposition of the 
law of Christ, in opposition to the law of State Churehes, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. Dr Brown has, indeed, 
done much to shew, “ that neither the doctrine nor the 
law of Christ has any affinity to slavish principle; and 
that it is equally the dictate of revealed truth, sound rea. 
son, and enlightened policy, that, of a/? things, rehgien 
should be the cnost free.”’ His triumphant argument 


| will remain in pristine vigour long after the unjust im. 
| post has been abolished, and the calumnious misrepresent. 
' ations in which it originated have been forgotten. 


Havilitt’s and Haydon's Dissertations on Painting 
and the Fine Arts, 

These masterly essays are reprinted from the Jast ed- 
tien of the * Eneyclopmdia Britannica,” in a neat, eheap 
volume, which will be precious to artists and the lovers 
of art. Hazlitt’s comprehensive and exquisite Disserte- 
tion—whether it be considered as an analysis of the pria- 
ciples of the Fine Arts, or as an illustrative criticism 8 
their masterpieces—is wnrivalled in the language = kt 
condenses the spirit of a hundred discourses, while / 
displays a depth and glow ef feeling, and a delicacy @ 
perception and taste, which, notwithstanding seme par 
doxes and prejudices, no other critic on art has ree 
Mr Haydon's Essay is nearly a histery of painting frem 
the earliest periods, He is the fervid admirer ef Grease 
ait. His history is continued down te our own @Y 
through all the eminent schools and styles. Hus criticica 
is more general than that ef Haglitt, whe deals onty with 
the principles of art and their results as they are seen & 
the great works still extant. With some disctepanci™ 
of opinion en particular matters, they entirely agree ™ 
cousidering societies and academics, and all sorts of spat 
ous patronage, as most pernicious to the Arts, and ise 
mountable objects to their refinement and progress. 
joint labeurs in this volume ought te warn the yout? 
artist to avoid the trammels of academies, while they 
enlighten his understanding and tend to form his tas 
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fransiation of Avara’s History of the Quad- 
rupeds of Paraguay, and the River La Plata. 

By W. Perceval Hunter, Esq. 

Don Felix de Azara, a native of Spain, long resident 
in South America, is known to British naturalists only 
by name, or at most through a bad translation of his 
works published in France, many years ago, and new 
gut of print. He is, however, considered an author of 
the highest authority and value; and Mr Hunter has 
done a good deed in rescuing from speedy oblivion a wark 
likely to prove acceptable to naturalists, and entirely new 
to the rest of the world, The transiation is trom the 
eriginal Spanish. One volume only is published, but 
quother is promised. Azara was not a mere closet natur- 
alist. He saw what he describes, He received the 
works of Buffon with the most favourable prepossession, 
and found them often vulgar, false, and erroneous. He 
did not, however, condemn Buffon, but those travellers and 
paturalists Whe had led him into error, The translated 
works, if valuable to the naturalist, are also not a little 


entertaining to the general reader. His translator has con- | 
wibuted many interesting notes; and, in what he terms | 
additional nets, corrected mistakes, and brought up the 


work to the level of contemparary discovery, To ac- 
complish this, he has freely and properly drawn upon 
tourists and travellers, and particularly on Andubon, 


te whom the translation is dedicated. These additional | 


notes double the value of the work to modern students. 
Prison Scenes and Nerrative af Eseape from 
France, &e. &c. By Seacome Ellison. 

These are the reminiscences of a detenn at Verdun, and 
the other places of parole, or the prisons, to which the 
clemency of Napoleon consigned the English either caught 
in France or upon the high seas. The latter was the 
situation of Mr Ellison, who was captured in the voyage 
homeward from the Bay of Honduras to Liverpoal, his 
native place, some thirty-five years ago. [le has now 
reluctantly yielded to the importunities of his friends, in 
relating his adventures and hair-breadth ‘scapes. He was 
then, he says, a thoughtless, reckless seaman, wholly re- 
girdiess of everything but the present moment. Now, 
he has become both wiser and better, in proof of which 
he refers to his work entitled “Rantism versus Baptism,” 
with which we have not the hanour to be acquainted, 
He entertains, in particuiar, a most orthodox and Kng- 
lish dislike ot the French and all their ways3 yet can- 
dour compels him to relate mauy traits of kindness and 


real generosity found among those of that most un-Eng. | 


lish people with whom he came in contact when a 
Wranger and a prisoner. Nor do his prepossessions aflect 
tie narrative of his adventures—which we have found 
exceedingly interesting, as all such narratives must be, 
when related with equal directness and simplicity. It is 
framed on Sterne's principle, “ Take a single captive ;" 
and, as the real story of a living man, is a happy illus- 
tration of the power of that principle 

Che adventures of Peter Simple and his companion in 
asimilar escape, are not more exciting than those of El- 


lison and his frienda: and then there are a few traits of 
poud-hrartedness, of genuine human sympathy, found — 


pecially among the honest Germans, which fiction can- 
rot touch, As the author is, we presume, not in the 
habit of publishing a book every day, he has takeu the 
*pportunity of cramming a good many of his opinions 
and hotions into an appendix, almost as large as the book 
iteel f, But, as these Opinions are often sound and right, and 
refer to sea-life, of which he has had considerable expe- 
rience, though not quite germain to the matter of escape, 
they are perfectiy welcome. From this extrinsic source 
we take @ picture of Liverpool while Mr Ellison was at 
his apprenticeship, and consequently not in the early 
epee. No town in the old world, and scarcely any one 
in America, has risen so rapidly. Mr Ellison's captain 
traded to Jamaica, calling at Madeira, the longest voyage 
then made out of the port, save to Africa. “ Liverpool,” 
“ys, “ was then comparatively in its infaney, and a 
oreign arrival was not an every-day occurrence. When 
‘he signal was made fer one on Bidstone-hill, it was 
allover the town, and the pier-heads were crowded 
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te see the atranger enter the Mersey: and, immediately 
her white sails were seen over the rack point, the eld 
church bells struck up an exhilarating peal. <A she 
touched the pier-head, the friends of the crew jumped on 
board to weleome them back again; and at night, at the 
hour the master was suppesed to have gone te Test, a 
hand of musie regularly planted themselves at his door, 
to give him a serenade, in order to lull him to sleep, after 
the fatigues af his long voyage, Then the master of a 
foreigner was reckoned soinebody in society, especially 
the master of a Guineaman, [as the slavers were then 
called,] whe could vie with bis employer in extravaganee ; 
to which dignity most of the sea-uspirants to riches 
looked." Mr Ellison does not disapprove of a little 
wholesome flogging for sailors; while fer youthful of 
fenders, and especially very young boys, whether afloat 
or on land, he considers moderate manual chastisement 





the best mode of corrective punishment. We can pro- 
inise the reader an hour of genial interest in perusing 

this narrative, which is more than we could say fer many 
| works of far greater pretension, 


Siv Years in Biscay. By John Francis Bacon. 

Those whe take interest in the minute histery of the 
interminable civil war in Spain, will peruse this work 
with profit, while the comprehensive intreduction will 
probably be enough for the general reader. Some strange 
allegations are made against Louis Philippe, whe is even 
accused of aiding the Pretender—i. e,, Don Carlos—oth 
hy connivance and intrigue. The French jealousy of 
English commerce is set forth, and we are opportunely 
reminded, that, in the projected “ commercial treaty” in 
favour of Great Britain, “the English minister will be 
particularly soft’ if he allows himself to he gulled out of 
a single penny for the sake of such treaty. “ Let the 
infamous slave-compact of 1817 be always borne in 
mind,” By that treaty, Spain covenanted to abolish the 
slave-tradeon receiving £400 00), another item to be added 
to the twenty millions, “ Spain took the money which 
we were fools enough to give, and the trade went on as 
merrily as ever, and for al! that the Spaniards did to 
prevent it.“ Mr Bacon places great hopes in the death 
of Don Carlos, whose lite he declares not worth two 
years’ purchase, 


Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. 


This book, if net quite a humbug, for it is authentic, 
Will prove a provoking disappointment, What possible 
clann had Sir William Knighton on public attention, 
more than the thousand and one persons who fill the 
bills of mortality, save for his connexion with George 
the Fourth, in the King's latter years ?—and on this sole 
subject of interest, the lips of the author of the Memoir 
are hermetically sealed. Sir William himeelf might have 
| been prudently silent to his lady, who, aceording to mo- 
dern usage, is his biographer. Those about the privacies 
ot courts should have neither eyes, ears, nor tongues. 
Dr Knighton wasa prudent, discreet, safe, cetting-on 
town physician, who, by laudable perseverance, rather 
than anything like talent. raised himself trom ebscurity 
and peverty to wealth and distinetion. He appears to 
have been faithful and assiduous to his royal master, whe 
came to depend on, and confide in him, much as a wern- 
out peevish lady of quality, deserted by her friends, does 
| on her confidential waiting-maid, He seems to have been 
worthy of his master's regard; and he did not come into 
his service until the King had few disgracetul confidences 
tomake. The work is of the most meagre kind in every 
respect—but shews that Sir William was a good husband 
and father, and a respectable member of society. Aimong 
the letters published to the glory of the memory of the 
confidential attendant, are some from Sir Walter Seott, 
which Mr Lockhart may rightly have considered as not 
in the least ornamental, since nove of them appear in 
Sir Walter's Life. In one of them, Sie Walter vo- 
lunteers the rather equivocal office of transmitting, under 
the seal of strict security, information concerning the 
political or party condition of Scotland ; not to the King’s 
ministers, Tory thuugh they were, but to the individual 
having the royal ear. We hope the King's confident 
| declined the offer in his master's name. 
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Union + or, The Divided Church made one. By the 
Rey. John Harris, author of “ Mammon,” Xc. 


The popularity of this writer is creditable to the age. 
He does not flatter it, he does not seek its approbation by 
vurigar arts; he neither menaces nor cajoles that great 
section of the public whom he more directly addresses, 
and who are supposed to be peculiarly susceptible to 
certain influences. We heave not studied the volume suffi- 
ciently to ascertain the basis and limits of the author's 
principle—who are to be welcomed and who excluded 
in knitting up inthe bonds of love the fractional parts of 
the disjointed Christian bode. But, in dipping into the 
treatise here and there, we see so much to admire, that 
we. withont delay, recornmend what seems lilce oil poured 
in season on those heaving waters which never rose more 
Onr readers may gather 

; 


ind catholic spirit of the work, even 


fnriousivy than now, some 
notion of the loving 
from n fev ecattercd sentences— 8 this on the intolerance 
of the Protestant Reformers:—% It might have been 
honed that the Reformers, who had themselves been 
h ol Ro re, wontda 


ou rod hy it toler ree fr bao] t} { Choir 


have jealously guorded against its intrusion into the new 
churches, But, alas! 
was the first sacrifice immolated on the altar of Truth, 
Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, and Knox protected their creeds, 
eo far as they had power, with temporal penalties ; and 
even geome of those who were driven by intolerance from 


the demon po«sessed them, Love 


England to America, commenced a persecution against 
the Quakers, not less furious than that from which they 
Angels reroice 


themselves had fled, . . .). oOVvel 
one sinner that repenteth: but in every 


exnits more in a prose. 


reliorous coro. 
munity, the spirit of intolerance 
Ivte from another church, thana convert from the world, 
By * the honour of Christ. it [intolerance | still means the 
its own party; by * Christian charity,’ the 
party ; and by ‘ Seriptural union,’ the sub- 


* 


interest of 
love of that 
ingation of Christendom to the cherished pecoharities of 
that party. .. We do not ask the objec- 
tor to sacrifice his 0} only his 
hivetry. We do not ask th Independent! to becon th 
nor the Episcopalian to become an Inde. 


injons, but unchristian 


’ 
| mCconaran, 


pendent; we do not ask the 


Calvinist to change sides 


with the Arminian, nor the Baptist with the Prwdo. 
Raptist ¢ but only to exchange the visible expressions ot 
that love, which they ought mutually to cherish as heirs 
tovether of the race ot life. . —4 ‘ 4,” saul 
Raxter, and the sentiment was worthy the inspired pen 
of the seraphic John, l can willingly b marty 
for Jane as for anv article of the creed” Butoain his in 


fatuated veal for punctilio or a party, the objector ito 
' 


union | appears to forget that there is sach an article as 


love in his ereed. or such a doctrine as love im th 


He defends some littl angle or ornament in the tem 


of Truth, at the expense of one ot the pillars. He con- 


fends for the /efter—or rather, perhaps, for d letter —o 


the trath in a way whieh (ramples on the spirit whiel 
pervades the whole.” 
ft is scarcely necessary to remark that there musi si 
he Protestant ‘eects excinded tram this Christian union, 
while difference upon essential articles of faith takes plac 
t other religious test- While Dr Cihaimers is sounding 
the trnripat ecclesiastic in the willing ears of Tory legisin- 
tors, this passage comes so pal that we cannot resis! 
** Even the political quiet of the country is disturbed by 
the broils of Christians : great civil interests are negleci- 
ei: the organization of a system o! National Education 
the movements of the Legisiature are thwarle 


and amportant questions o! 


is delaved: 
amd thrown into contusion : 


humanity and vood government are 
tril the intended peace-makers of the world have adjusted 
their ewn quarrels, and agreed among themselves.” Th. 
Legislature will, we fear, wait long enough if it wait 
for this millennial period ; but not less is the merit ot 
the anthor whose eloquent and Christian appeal would 
hasten it on. 

“ide by side with Mr Harris's excellent book. on ou: 
table, hes “ The Report of ihe Centrai aucatian Society,” 
inwhich we notice this descripnon Of an infant schoo! at 
“Stoke-Newington, which shews something like the germ o 


compeiied to Wail 


| 
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agenuine Christian nnion. “The children are ay hay 

loving and confiding in their kind, induleent teachers - 

and affectionate, amiable, and -ympathizing towards ep , 
ym} — 


other. But what afforded most pleasure in contemplatin 
. . ‘4 9» 
this school, was the fact, that in so smalia number * 
7 


assembled, some of the parents of the children are of the 
Chorch ot England, some Quakers, some Independens 

and some Unitarians. Yer the Christian religion i 
tanght to all the children”—and now comes the mire, 
—“ ina manner approved of by al/ the parents, Ther 
is then a common ground on which children of at! a 


minetio 


and ha) 
Ss may meet, and learn Christianity and brother, 
love at the same time.” 


Is there no such ¢commor "ronnd 
‘ ig 


for a’! the parents 
ine Christian ¢ ureh constde red in relation he 


Unity and 


of Phoucht.” 


Nehism, By the Author of “ Hons 


— +) er = : * 1 *1 
i . ‘ f SC IS PPecselyY SIMrtor en ot 
Vi} ty. rr. STE LAT 4 oh . xy) 38i*6 rit And tenaen 
verbs 6. * thy a} le, “Po nra: gen: wrt! Vv.) Hrs nit 20 
5 * { eta 
J 
i aS TX yt ’ they corld. and EPIN Le + Pr. 
, — 
tl r| neves thar t} ose Living apart from <am.ts. 
affairs. we worl! « ares ths wary well. intentioned writer 


On this enth3 . nerninst anvthin 


: cr which may excite e<. 
evh rations te the Unity at thy 
Church of Christ. “the holy Catholic Church.” mae 


not menn the organization o 


mcton thet their 


Ca formidable sectatisn erp. 

federacy. 

The Age of the Barth Considered Geologicaty ond 
Historically. by William Rhind, Member af 
the Royal Colleve of Surgeons, and Roya! 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. | 
Perhaps it wonld be as well that men of science waite 

a little longer for more facts. more discoveries. and 

broader data, before they began to dogmatizes. in ang shane. 

phases, My 


takes the orthodox side of the contra. 


on the subiect 
Rhind decided]. 


There is, 


of geal vy in its debatable 


versy. indeed, munch of this treatise whie 
eonsidered n pleading or argument, than ar 
a history of the science, This 
has the merit of earnestness and apparent stron: 


Afr Rhind happens 


mav rather be 
exposition of discovery, o7 
pleading 


conviction in the anthoer’s own mind. 


to h in cond comMmnany. 1); Cockburn, the very Reverend 
Dean of York. has almast simnltaneously published « 
shert and pithy © Letter te the Learned and Reveren 


Professor Backland.”’ in which he takes the same side e 
the qnestion, supporting it with even mere zeal. Wy 
merely announce these 
to the 


rove;rss 


publications, leaving their content: 


jadement of those who take interest in the nn. 


Th a ar ] thrary A PS The TaAfe ¢ 
Grustarus Adalphus, King of Sireden. By J] 
Hollings ‘Vegg & Son. 

This memoir torms an interestin= mors of moden 


history. It is preceded by a brief but « mnprehensivre ver 


of the early annals of Sweden, which mav serve all th 


purposes et ordinary readers, The anthor is candid am 


impartia and, m tracing the career of a real her 
continually engaged in triumphant wars, he is not orer- 
brillianey ot his achievements, which b 
impartially, retaining his philosophic con- 
posure undisturbed. These wars, if mot the 
were certainly the most chivalrous and pit- 
turesoue of modern times; the principal actors in them 
Hay become the personaces of romance and poetry, an? 
the arts have contrihuted to exalt their heroism an! 
aggrandize their memory ; vet the chronicler of the deed: 
their subordinate 
captains and chiets, can.at the close. dispassionately ay 


dazzled bv th 
describes 
most stn- 


pendous, 


of Gustavus and Wallenstein. and o° 


I: should never b is a truth whieb 


; ome * 7 
forgotten. alu it 


it may neither be inappropriate nor mnuccessary to repeat, 
after the display of much adapted toexcite the imag 

1 3. 
tion and enhst he heart in favour of what is in tecn 


pernicious, faire, and hollow—that. imposing as may & 

aneied| the real exceller of the triumphant warrhe:. 
pursiume hue victory. amidst ‘the 
acclamations 07 an wppeudime worl). and armed with te 
thunder of physcal power m defence of the vi 


course mm the iicht of 


Pee | 
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hts and liberties of OPP in d nations—there is a cha- 
poe which, when weighed in the balance whence every- 


thinz calc ulated to dazzle and mislead the senses will be 
targusty reiected, will be pronounced, by the evidence 
oP heare sly truth itseif, (if indeed the opposite character 
af cach ean amit of A momentary counterpoise,) of in- 
gritely erenter vaine—a character whose conquests are 


whose victories, if uncelebrated by the voice of 


time, will assuredly be hailed by the blessings of eternity: 


sad which, if unknown and unappreciated in a state of 


yactre, is among the first fruits of that influence by which 
is acorned, and fitted for a better state ot exist 


vature + ? +} hlees} 
ence Wi ich Oppeses m eKMCSS TO } CTs ution, NeSsine to 
reviling. and, separating the commissioned agent of evil 


fom the trial of patience in which he is necessarily em 
aloved, is circumscribed in the exercise of its charity and 
beneficence but by the boundaries of human existence. 

This is an admirable spirit in which to conclude the 
Lietory of fierce wars for religion, attended by brilliant 
victories, and the grandest achievements of heroes. The 
author hopes * that the world is fast approaching that 
period in its destinies, When the name of war shell exist 
butamong the reminiscences of things that are past, and 
when the array of nation against nation, and the desola- 
tion oceasioned by licensed hatred and violence, shall be 
regarded as the geologist contemplates the terrible in li- 
cations of past convulsions, which, during the course of 
unrecorded cycles, may have shaken to its contre the 
ponderous miass of the globe he inhabits, but have no 
longer a place in the list of existing phenomena.” All 
that he hopes for his here, © The bulwark of the Protestant 
religion,” is that, while the heartless ambition of other 
preat Warriors excites indignation, the name of Guetavus 
Adolphus may awaken the softer feelings of pity. 

Moxon has just published a neat, cheap edition of 
Rogers’ “ Italy.” studded with wood-engraved vignettes 
and tail-pieces, consisting of classic groups amd scenes, 
and orashee rough'y exeented, but sketehed 
with taste and spirit, by eminent artists. The volume 
makes a nice cddition to, we shall not say the library, 
but Whot is more important, to the sitting-room collec. 


wn, 


eupids, 


PAMPAULETS AND TRACTS, 

Mr Smith, ot the Inner Temple, has, ina leiter to a 
magistrate of Middlesex, pointed ent what he considers 
weans for removing the evils of the silent and separate 
system of prison diseipiine, and securing its advantages. 
He anticipates that, atter the evidence given betore the 
rans portation communi ciee last session, that mode ef punish- 
mentmust beabandoued. This gives the question much 
wore importance, He is favonrable to Bentham’s planeta 
Panopticon prison, which we believe was only abandoned 
Without fair trial, from some pique conceived by George 
III. against the inveater, An engraving of this kind of 
mepecting prison is affined to the letter—_which we re- 
commend to the perusal of Chose interested in the sub. 
Jeet, It is one of vast interest to socicty at all times ; 
anil, if the transportation of criminals cease, one of urgent 
hecomity ; and, although Lord John Russell pleads po- 
verty just now, the legislature may, perhaps, discover Ghat 
4 model prison is quite as important to the country asa 
hew palace, or an extravagant Civil List. 

An Historical Keview of the Poor and Vagrant Laws, 
Displays considerable research, and brings forward 
much curious information, The writer is the determined 
enemy of the new Poor-Law. 


Lecture on Education, 

MrT. W. Pace, of Norwich, has published the sub. 
Mance ofa sensible address to the Norwich Mechanics’ In- 
itution, on National Education and Lord Lrougham's 
bill, which bill, with a few minor exceptions,” he con- 
‘ders worthy ef acceptation. We notice this pamphlet, 
mainly to be enabled to repeat that the extracts from Mr 

"yse’s volume, cited in this Magazine, were correctly 
given ; so that, if the author of the address believes Mr 
Wyse’s plan objectionable on the authority of these ex- 
tacts, he may rejy on their authenticity. But let him 
Tefer to the original work, and see the good along with 


| 
' 


will himself, ere this, have seen reason to modify some 

of his opinions, 

Reports of Lectures, delivered at the Chapet in 
South Place, Finsbury, by the Rev. W. J. 
Pox, | 

Are appearing from time to timein little pamphlets, 

The pecniiar opinions and the abilities of the eloquent 

author are too well known to make remark necessary 

The lectures__or ench of thea as we have seen——are on 

topics of vital interest ; and thee judiciously avoid sec. 

tarian tenets. (ne is on Rroit and EXPrPreNCY, on 
whieh every entightened Radical, whatsoever be his re- 
livious opinions, will find Mr Fox right orthodox, We 
are strongly tempted to qnore the coveluding pares of 
the lecture on The Three [eas of Christianity : but 

Wihrat need borrowing from a cixper ny publication, only to 

exhibit an unfair, because mutilated view of the author's 

Opinions ! 

Maternal Jnstructions an the Dite of 
Confirmation, 

tion of a ladv, who re. 

grets that young persons are not sufficiently instructed in 

the important fact that the Church of England aeta in 
ali her observances and functions, under the authority 

Of a ctrine commisstom, derived irom Christ himself; and 

evidenced by a strict adherence to the apostolicnl model 

of the Primitive Church.” What more would people 
have? 


Mhis littl work is the produ 


Yonng Men: or, an Appeal to Society on their 
Rehalf. Ry the Rey. Stephen Davis, 

The graceless youths for whose benefit this work is 
meant, will, we fear, be apt te call some of it (waddle. 
Its aim isto make them more moral, more religious, 
better churehmens and, perhaps, more submissive sub. 
jects. The appeal for juvenile improvement, is made to 
all classes: tothe legislature, to magistrates, to ministers, 
to mosters, to teomen, The suthor would have a Rritich 
and Poreen Voung Man's Society, organized like the 
Anti.Slavery or Bible Societies. lle offers many useful 
hints; and one is compelled to respect his purpose, even 
While doubting ofthe full efficiency of some of the means 
he suggests. Othera deserve uoqualified approbation, 
The writer has assumed some appalling facta, and related 
some anecdotes, on what seems to us very questionable 
authority. 

Jlints for the Tahle, 
Is an entertaining little commonplace boek, in which, 
Without any attempt at classification, the Aeeper has noted 
down all sorts of things, not exactly in upple-pe, Wut 
rather in sea-pie order ; and Uien priuted it in 167 pages. 


The Young Lady's Boole of Botany. 

A nice and very pretty introduction to a fascinating 
science, illustrated by neatly-coloured engravings of 
favourite flowers, which, we donbt not, will be found a 
great recommendation to this little elementary treatise. 
The flowers are, indeed, as brilliantly coloured as in 
many high-priced works, 

FINE ARTS. 
Engraving of Harvey's Curlers. 

The talents of the Scottish painters, and the decided 
genins of a few of the countrymen of Wilkie, who have 
devoted themselves to art, are now, we believe, very 
generally acknowledged. Thomson, Fraser, Simson, 
Macculloch, and a thick-coming host, whom we do not 
pretend to name, much less to class, already enjoy a 
uropean with a Transatlantic reputation. Among 
them is Harvey, the most national of the Scottish painters, 
while his genius is, we thank, imbued with the highest 
moral feeling of any modern artist. It is not, however, 
his painting to which we draw attention, but to the 
engraving from it. The Curlers has been engraved in 
Edinburgh by one whose name is, we believe, quite un- 
known to fame; yet this single plate of William Howi- 
son's will go far to raise the character of Scottish engray- 
ers to a corresponding level with that of Scottish painters, 


the evil of Mr Wyse's scheme. We hope that gentleman To say that it is the finest production of the graver that 
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we have ever seen executed in Scotland may not be 
thought much ; 90 we will at once put names and locali- 
ties altogether out of the question, und claim notice to 
The Curlers as an adairable and even masterly engraving ; 
and as marking, we fondly hope, a new era in the art 
in this quarter, There is no good reason why our en- 
gravers should not equal our poets and painters, or our en- 
gineers, brewers, and agriculturi-ts, who are admitted to 


be the best in the world, One would require to be either | 


purely Scottish, or a derivative ot the land of * Honest men 
and bonny lasses”’—one of the numerous off-sets and out- 
shots of old Scotland—thoroughly to appreciate the paint- 
ing of The Curlers ; but every person of taste, and every 
competent judge, will at once feel the surpassing beauty of 
the engraving. It is executed in dine, boldly and freely ; 
and the rough frozen herbage, and many of the minor 
details, such as the provision-basket, have absolutely the 
effect of bas-relief. Our southern friends ought to be 
informed, that Curling is an animating Scottish out-door 
winter pastime; a magnificent kind of billiards, where 
the table is a wide sheet of frozen water—a pond, a lake, 
or a river; and the balls huge stones, in the form of a 
blunted sphere, fitted with iron handles, by which they 
are propelled, This national game is well described in 
“ Guy Mannering.”” Neighbours of every rank engage 
in it together; the resident laird with the cottar, the 
minister with the dedra/. The rink, the field of contest, 


POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

THE proceedings of Parliament have not been re- 
garded with such entire indifference since the French 
Revolution of 1830. No one seems to expect any good 
measure to be passed, and few think it worth while to 
trouble themselves with what Parliament is doing. The 
lrish Poor-law Bill will receive many important modi- 
fications in its progress through the Lords, which will 
probably be acceded to by the Commons. Whether the 
Tithe Bill or Municipal Corporation Bill will pass, is 
doubttul. Mr Talfourd’s Copyright Bill has, at last, 
been Opposed by Lord John Russell, and, it ts generally 
expected, will be rejected or withdrawn. Mr Hume's 
County-Rate Bill has been rejected by 105 to 37. It 
was generally admitted that a more efficient control 
over the county expenditure than now exists, was re- 
quired ; but it was maintained that the present evils 
would be more than counterbalanced by those which the 
bill would create. Owing to gross Mismanagement on 
the part of theMinistry, Sir kardley Wilmot carried a 
resolution, by ninety-six to ninety-three, “ that appren- 
ticeship in the British colonies should immediately 
cease and determine.”’ During the discussion, minis. 
ters, thinking their majority sate, and wishing to escape 
the re sponsibility and ucpopularityv of an open resistance 
t© the motion, remained silent; but, when they tound 
they were deteated, Lord John Russell was torced to 
come torward, and to declare the determination ot 
Governmen( strenuously to oppose any attempt to make 
the resolution of the House etfectual. The Abolitionists 
immediately dispatched a quick sailing vessel to the 
M est Indies with the news of their victory ; and, as an 
insurrection of the slaves is anticipated, Government 
have been obliged to send out additional troops. Thus, 
as usual, the people pay for their rulers’ blunders. 

THe Conn Laws.—We return to this subject. be. 
Cause we consider it the most important of any which 
how engages pubhe attention ; tor the prosperity of the 
country depends upon the speedy repeal ot these laws. 
Since the termination of the war in 1815, u great change 
has taken place in the state of Europe. We are no 
longer the manufacturers of the world; for every civilized 
state now produces the greater part of the articles coli- 
sumed by her population, and Europe is yearly be- 
coming less dependent on Britain. This is evinced by 
the alteration of the kind of our exports, Formerly, 
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| i, for the time, in point of equality, a sort of —XR 
| easy—a mason lodge ; and the best Curler is the preatey 
man. Neighbouring parishes frequently challenge rack 
other to a friendly bonspiel, and great %s the interest 
excited, and keen the struggle for victory. We weed 
not tell, that, at the close of a bright winter day, spent 
in this animating sport, beef and greens, and whisky 
punch are, by prescription, Curlers’ fare. The E:trick 
Shepherd was an ardent Curler; and many worthy country 
clergymen love the sport, and excel in it. The curting 
season is a sort of decent Presbyterian saturnalia. 

The Scotch have introduced curling into Canada, where 
it is keenly pursued on the lakes. Such is the subject of 
a painting, in which Mr Harvey has shewn more freedom 
of handling, more of a merely artistical merit, than jy 
some of his higher designs ; and which forms the ground. 
work of, perhaps, the finest engraving which Scotland 
has yet produced. Our engravers may now almost ven. 
ture to challenge England and Germany to a Lonspiel, 

Yarrell’s British Birds. Part VY. 

We place this series under the head of the fine arty, 
so exquisite are the wood-cuts of the birds, and many of 
the illustrative vignettes and tail-pieces. Two of the 
latter, the nest ot the Black Redstart and that of the 
Reed Warbler, simple things though they be, one could 
never tire of contemplating. 
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we exported the finished article——now we export either 
the raw material, or the material in an early state of 
preparation, as cotton twist, or woollen yarn, to be 
wrought up by the cheaply-fed artisans of the Continent. 
The repeal of the Corn-Laws cannot be delaved fora 
long period without imminent risk. In this question, 
the loss of a single day is injurious; for the manufac 
turing establishments of our rivals on the Continent of 
Europe and in America, are rapidly guining strength, 
as well as increasing In numbers. 

Mr Shatman Crawford and others, who have written 
on the Corn-Laws, anticipate a much greater fall on 
the price of grain than we think is at all likely, and 
have thus done harm by alarming the landed interest 
unnecessarily, We advocate the repeal of these laws, 
not merely because we think the repeal would give our 
operatives food at a lower rate, but because 1 woule 
put our manufacturers on a level with their rivals on 
the Continent. Were this once accomplished, we have 
nofear but that our superior capital, industry, and entet- 
prise, our local situation, our abundance of coal and iron, 
and the other advantages we possess, notwithstanding 
a grinding taxation, would place our manufactures O8 
a basis which could not be shaken. To compare the price 
of grain in the shipping ports of the Continent with 
vrice in London, tends to nothing but delusion. In Lon- 
don there isa demand greater than can be supplied; st 
Dantzic the warehouses are filled with grain, for whieh 
there is no demand whatever. Every one must bave 
seen the effect of a glut or over-supply in an ordinary 
corn market. The article being bulky, and difficult t⸗ 
conceal even were it desired, the buvers, as well as 
sellers, soon get aware what is the average supply of 
the market; and if, by any chance, a much larget 
quantity is brought forward, both parties know that 
there is more than is likely to be sold, and act accord- 
ingly. The seller is eager to sell ; but the buyer hangs 
hack, and a sale is at length effected, only by the for- 
mer submitting to a reduction in price. The merca® 
men generally, and particularly Mr Tooke, the author 
of an excellent treatise on “* High and Low Prices, 
who were examined before one of the committees @ 
agriculture,’ gave it as their decided opinion, that e 
over-supply affects prices in a much greater ratio 
the excess; for example, that an over-supply of oo* 
tenth would reduce prices much more than ten pet cent. 
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ead 90 08. The effect on the continental prices, pro- 
anced by the opening of the ports, was strikingly shewn 
ber 1826, when the Ministry, under the appre- 
that the oat crop was deficient, permitted some 

red thousand quarters of oats to be imported ata 
rate of duty. Prices in less than ten days 


rae 


3 whatever might be the fall of the prices a repeal 
of the Corn Laws would occasion, it is easy to adjust 
the rent that should be paid under the new system by 
rhe tenantry. In East Lothian, and several of the other 
ost important districts, the matter requires no adjust. 
ment. Instead of money, rents are now generally paid in 
.o many quarters of wheat or other grain, convertible at 
fars prices. This mode of payment would operate 
equally well after a repeal of the Corn-Laws as at pre- 
wot, Where, on the other hand, the rent is payable in 
money, all that would be required would be to ascertain 
sow many quarters of the grain the usual produce of the 
rm, the money-rent wontd have purchased at the aver- 


the 


age prices of the last five or seven years, and to declare | 


che rent to be the ascertained number of quarters in time 
coming, convertible yearly at the fiar prices, like the 
existing corn rents. In England, the same method 
would equally apply, substituting the Corn-Law aver- 
ages for the Scottish fiars. Dut, in truth, we do not think 
the farmers have much to fear, though no such provision 
as that we have mentioned form part of a bill for the 
utter repeal of the Corn-Laws, As to the landowners, 
weean hardly doubt that those laws are injurious to 
them, The value of land ultimately rests on nothing 
but population ; for it will be found, that, where popu- 
lation has increased most rapidly, there the value of land 
has risen most. Now, it is only in the manufacturing 
districts that population is going on increasing at any 
considerable rate. If we compare a manufacturing and 
wn agricultural county, we will find that the ratio of 
increase is from fifteen to twenty-fold in favour of the 
former. We therefore confidently assert, that, if by any 
mismanagement our manufactures retrograde, the rents 
and value of land will also sink. 
KNGLAND, 

Tar Revenur.—The greatdeticiency inthe Revenue 
of last year appears to have alarmed Ministers, and the 
most active measures have been taken to make the 
taxesas productive as possible. Surveyors have been 


sent from London to Scotland, and already many per- | 


sons have got notice of their presence, by having their 
window-duties increased ; and in almost every news- 
paper of the kingdom the Government annuities are 
advertised. From this last source, however, little is 
ukely to be obtained, as many of the insurance offices 
offer annuities on much more favourable terms. In 
‘uch circumstances, were the Birmingham scheme, of 
staining from exciseable commodities, carried into 
effect, even to a small extent, the embarrassment of the 
Government would be extreme. 

CanTEnwuRy Kiors.—The deplorable state of ig- 
wrance of the English peasantry has been strikingly 
‘hewn by these riots. Yet the place where, of all Eny- 
and, the clergy are in greatest force, is precisely where 
me might expect a spirit of fanaticism to be evinced, 
lt is not merely education that is required, but educa- 
‘on of the proper kind. A great part of the educa- 
‘on of the people, both of England and Scotland, as at 
Present conducted, is calculated to inspire bigotry and 
“"aticism; and it is only people who have, at one pe- 
A or other of their lives, gone through the training 
“ self-education, and allowed their reason to operate, 
‘ree from the trammels of authority aud tradition, that 
“rt free from these vices. It is perfectly true, as Mr 

ynn stated, that the highest education, as at present 
conducted, is no protection against fanaticism. With. 
on into history for the hundreds of examples 
aie : a of this position which it affords, we may 
An gy to the followers of Joanna Southcott in 

‘gland, or to the Rowites ourselves. In both 
“3 We see persons the most respectable in society — 
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in the shipping ports of the Continent, fifty per 





ladies of the highest accomplishments, professional men, 
lawyers, and educated men of all classes—falling into 
the most absurd delusions, and without being consi- 
_ dered insane, but conducting their ordinary business 
_ like other men, assuming attributes hardly inferior to 
those claimed by Sir William Courtenay himself, 
— 
THE COLONIES, 

The recent revolt in Canada has had the good effect 
of directing public attention to our colonial system, and 
to the enormous expense it entails upon the people of 
Britain. Here, for example, is a table which professes 
_ to shew the expenditure for the military alone :— 


| Abstracts of :he Commissaries’ Accounts of the Payments 
Jrom the several military chests in the following Colo. 
nies, from April 1, 1836, to March 31, 1837. 
P. P. No. 361, of 1838S. Total Payments. 











Canada, ' . ‘ £219,718 
Nova Scotia and New Brurswick, 139,064 
Newfoundland, . : ‘ 17,317 
Bermuda, 48,734 

Bahamas, . . . $2,330 

| West Indies, . ° 206,072 

Jamaica, . : , » 423,251 

Honduras, ‘ ‘ : 16,910 

| Gibraltar, : ; . 116,958 
Maita, ; ‘ : 167,671 
Ionian Islands, . ° ° 132,104 
Cape of Good Hope, . . 313,410 
Mauritius, , ‘ , 97,410 
Sierra Leone, . ° ° 46,209 

Gambia, . ‘ : ° 10,171 

Ceylon, ‘ ; 04,104 
New South Wales, . . 828318 
Van Diemen'’s Land, . ‘ 167,607 
Western Australia, ° : 17,012 
St Helena, ° ° ° 51,893 

£2,727, 923 
Estimated amount of payments at 
Western Australia, quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1837, ‘ . 5,704 
Total payments, . £2,733,627 
But it is easy to shew that the expenditure is much 
greater than shewan in this return ; for the following wus 





the distribution of our army on Ist January last :— 


| 

} 
| Great Britain, ‘ , : 22,878 
Ireland, ‘ ° , . 19,706 
India, ° ° ° ° ‘ 10,804 
Other Colonies, .- , ° ° 34,450 
—— — 
95,908 


Deducting the army in India, which is paid by the 
East India Company, nearly one half of our army is 
stationed in our colonies. If we consider the great 
expense their conveyance to and fro occasions, and the 
great mortality, we may be sure that the 52,000 men 
in the United Kingdom are maintained at less expe:se 
than the 34,000 in the colonies. Now, the total cost 
of the army, including the ordnance, is eight millions ; 
so that, instead of less than three, the military — 
tion of the colonies must cost four millions. During 
the war our navy cost annually about twenty millions, 
the greater proportion of the ships being employed iu 
defending the colonies; and, since the peace in 1815 
the expenditure has varied from nine to about four ar 
a half millions. We may, therefore, add two millions 
more for this head, and, at least, another million for the 
maintenance of the civil establishments; so Mat thé 
people of this country are annually taxed seven millions 
Sor the support of our colonies. Were war to break 
out—and colonies have always been the most fertile 
source of wars—that expenditure would unquestiouably 
be doubled. The average produce of the revenue of 
late years, after deducting the interest of the debt, has 
been about fifteen millions, one half of which is ez- 
pended on our colonies, This is surely a state of mat- 
ters which cannot long be submitted to, 
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47 POLITICAL 


Against all this expenditure what is to be set off? 
First, and almost solely, the patronage, which the gover- 
norships and other offices afford to the infnistry of ‘the 
day, and the means which the enormous sglaries furgish 
for the replenishment of the purses of broken down 
members of the aristocracy. Then, we have a monopoly 
i -_ we would have the trade at 

: our cémmercial relations 
col@rries—zthe United States of 
Amé VY proves. t, im fact, the trade 
is not of such value as to warrant the continuance of 
the expense we have pointed out. Mr Montgomery 
Martin, in a petition presented to Parliament last 
December, estimates ** the value of the maritime 
commerce of all our colonies” at thirty-five millions 
per annum. 






This is surely much exaggerated ; but, 
assuming it to be correct, and that the profit upon it 
is as high as ten per cent., we give seven millions 
in peace, and twice or thrice seven taoillions during war, 
to gain three millions and a half! Although the 
Whigs professed, in 1832, to govern without patronage, 
we do not find that they have found it less useful than 
their predecessors. And, if they will agree to emanci- 
pate the colonies, we would be willing to increase the 
secret service-money—the wages of corruption—from a 
few thousands to two or three millions a-year. This, 
we presume, would compensate the loss of the colonial 
patronage ; and the nation would evidently be great 
gainers by the arrangewent. Lut we know that, on 
the subject of colonies, the greatest delusions prevail. 


They are generally considered as estates whence a great | 


revenue is derived. Private individuals may certainly 
derive considerable revenues from it; but they receive 
nothing equivalent to the national loss. We see no. 
thing, however, to prevent a colony being emanci- 
pated, and the proprietor of lands in it, who chooses 
to reside in this country, to receive lis rents, or 
the proceeds of his property, as at present. A French- 
man, resident in ondon, has no diiliculty in receiv. 
ing the rents of his estate in France. What, there- 
fore, would prevent a Jamaica proprietor, resident in 
Liverpool, receiving the rents or proceeds of his estate 
in Jamaica, as easily afier Jamaica was declared inde- 
pendent as he does now? If the Jamaica Legislature 
were to attempt to seize and confiscate the property of 


British subjects, we would have the same remedy as | 
we have in the case of joreign nations—a war to com. | 


pel justice to be done. 


Canapna.—We have received the first number of 


M’ Kenzie's Gazetie, published at New York on the 
I2th May. It is filied with accounts of the late rebel- 
lion in Upper Canada, irom which we collect that no- 
thing but the grossest mismanagement on the part 
either of M’Kenzie himself, or of Dr Kolph, pre. 
vented the capture of Toronto, which would probably 


have been followed by the independence of both the | 
Governor Mead was totally unaware of the | 


Canadas. 
danger, and the 4000 muskets he had received had not 
been unpacked fromm the boxes when the rebels were 
within three miles of the seat of Government. Prom 
the extracts given from the Lower Canada papers of 
April, we observe that considerable alarm o1: another 
‘ising of the French Canadians prevails, and reviews of 
volonteers, sham fights, and other military exercises, 
seem to take place daily. On the 28th April, a civil 
list was voted, being the first for nearly five years. 
Nothing seems tobe knownof Papineau. Of the thirty 
persons for Whose apprehension rewards are oidered by 
Government, there are three Scotchmen, two English- 


men, one Irishman, and four Americans, the remainder | 


being Canadians, or other North Americans. 





TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
A new application of water power has been dis- 
covered, by which, as we understand it, the impetus of 
# fall of water may be conveyed without Joss for miles. 





REGISTER. 


Several machines on this principle are in operation ; 
Lancashire, and have given much satisfaction ; [yt * 
accounts of the principle we have seen are so obscure 
as to be unintelligible tous. It has often occurred y 
us that a very important addition might be made to 
our present means of propelling machinery, by form; 
artificial rivers descending from the hilis to the ow, 
and so managed as to have the greatest nurilifr raw 
for mill seats. In most districts of the kingd ; 
could be found among the hills or meérs w i ld 
be dammed up at little expense, so as to form aro 
sheets of water during wet weather. The efflux of the 
water might be so regulated by sluices as to Maintain 
an equal supply at all times, as at the Cocapensatio, 
Pound in the Pentland Hills. Something of this |i; 
has, we believe, been done at Greenock. On yh. 
Water of Leith there are no fewer than seventy mili, 
within ten iniles of its embouchure 3 yet, as much water 
is wasted during speats as would drive three times that 
number, if carefully collected, and a new course cut fy; 
the discharge of the superfluous water. There is ay 
| admirable space for a reservoir, on @ grand scaley gpa; 
Colzium. Some years ago, 4 survey Was inale, and i 
was found that a new course could be made. for this 
stream for less than £50,000, upon which an immensé 
number of mills could be erected; and the projet % 
well worthy of consideration in the preseut deeli 
state of dinburgh ; for it is apparently only by- ihe 
introduction of manufactures that its tarther declengiey 
can be stopped. By this means also the city would be 
freed from the tyranny of the Water Company ; Tor 
| they have obtained the property of nearly the whole 
| springs in the Pentlands. [thas been found at Greenogk, 
that the employing of the water to drive machinery 
| dues not render it uniit for drinking. At Catvine, ju 
Ayrshire, the reservoir is at the head of Ayr Water, 
upwards of twenty miles from the works, the water 
flowing down the natural bed of the stream. Perhaps 
the most extensive application of water power in Seot- 
| land is at Deanston, near Doune, where are four wheels 
| for propelling machinery for the manufacture of cotton. 
| twist and weaving, having an aggregate power of 360 
| horses 3 and other four wheels are erecting, which will 


s 


4 





give an additional power of 400 horses. This work 
atfords employment to 1100 persons, and the oniy 
power for propelling the machinery is water. The 
large water wheels are kept much more easily in omer 
_ than steam engines, are less expensive at the outset, 
and save the large sums expended for coals. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts of the appearance of the crops, both in 
| England and Scotland, are contradictory ; but, on the 
| whole, we do not see that there is any reason to antl 
cipaté either a very late or a deficient harvest We 
fairly confess, however, that though the crops turned 
out deticient, it should be no great source of lamenta- 
tion; for nothing but a famine price of grain will effect- 
inlly turn public attention to the Corn-Laws. Mean. 
while, markets rise apace; for some wecks past the 
averuge price of wheat, calculated on six weeks’ returas, 
has been rising from Is. Gd. to 2s, 2d. per week, and 
it was in the week ending Ist June, 63s. ld. pet 
quarter. in the Scottish markets wheat has been $04 
as high as 72s. The price at Hamburgh for graino 
equal quality is 37s. Gd. ; little more than one hail. 
| From a return lately made to Parliament, it appea® 
| that the total quantity of grain, of all kinds, remainimg 
| in warehouse on Ist January last, was §25,3yT quarters, 
and 161,448 ewts. of meal and flour. Last year 210 
quarters of foreign wheat were entered for home ¢08- 
sumption at a duty of £305,706; 47,475 quarters @ 
foreign barley, duty £21,573, and 333,932 foreig tt 
duty £168,080. There were also entered about 2 i 
quarters of foreign peas and beans, price 
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